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PREFACE TO THE GUJARATI EDITION 

The world's best land is one’s motherland. The historian 
will challenge this statement, which the patriot will rejoicingly 
accept. The Parsis to-day are proud to claim India as their 
motherland, but thirteen centuries ago the native country of 
their ancestors was Iran. The historic fame of the Parsis will 
for ever be associated with Iran. They will for ever remain 
indebted to the same old beloved land for their religion, 
philosophy, culture, ancient history and the various virtues 
essential to the maintenance of their communal pride in the 
highest and noblest sense of that much-abused term. But the 
present work, being written from the historian's point of view, 
has nothing to do with sentimental slush. Nor is reason 
banished from this work by the comfortable belief that that 
which is Iranian is excellent. It is true that to write on one's 
motherland is as ticklish a task as to discuss the strong and 
weak points of one's own mother. Nothing may be more 
pleasant than to dwell on her virtues, but adequate treatment 
cannot be given to her defects till the writer cultivates the 
necessary detachment and the historian's impartial love of 
unalloyed truth. It must be left to the reader’s discernment 
to judge whether or not the author has succeeded in reviewing 
both sides of the picture. 

It is Juliet in Shakespeare who makes the following famous 
observation to her lover :— 

“ What's in a name ! that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. " 

True; the perfume of the rose, when called by any other 
name, would not be diminished, but the fragrance of Iran and 
the love, joy and sentiments of glory suggested by that mere 
word would undergo appreciable diminution if Iran were to 
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be known by some other appellation. Particularly a person, 
whose ancestors belonged to Iran, whose religion originated 
and for centuries had prevailed in Iran, whose fondest dreams 
and aspirations were from his childhood woven round the same 
country, is likely to feel that the magic of Iran’s name can 
never be expressed by any other denomination. God is one 
though known by various names to numerous communities; 
yet Mahatma Gandhiji held that the sentiments that welled up 
in his mind by the word Hama could not arise so sponta¬ 
neously and abundantly by any o<her of His names. The joyful 
impulse that surges in the Parsi heart at the word Iran can 
never be scientifically analysed but can only be poetically 
apprehended. The very name of Iran would crowd the mind 
with memories of its hoary antiquity — with the heroism and 
adventures of Kershasp and ZSl, with the intrepidity and 
exploits of Rustam and AsfandiySr, with the saintliness of 
Siawush and Kaikhusru and with the holiness of the Prophet 
Zarathushtra, From the Zarathushtrian Iran of historical times 
the mere name of this country would awaken a multitude of 
associations — about the tolerance of Cyrus, the magnanimity 
of Darius I, the justice of NaushirwSn, the broken relics of 
“ Takht i Jamshid ” and “ Taq i BustSn ”, the ruins of 
Persepolis and the dilapidated palaces of MadSyin. Once 
again from Muslim Iran the bewitchment of that word would 
refresh the mind by suggestions of the greatness of Shah 
‘ Abbas Safavi, the patriotic zeal of Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
the grandeur of Baghdfid, the splendour of Isphahan, the 
monuments of Mashad and the literary fragrance that breathes 
from Tns, Nishapur and Shiraz. The number of these associa¬ 
tions is so vast as to stagger the intellect, silence the tongue 
and paralyse the hand that wields the pen. The watchful 
heart alone attempts in mute devotion to unfold the insoluble 
mysteries of God’s creation. 

This book dwells not on the entire civilization but on the 
culture of Iran. Civilization is a word of widely comprehensive 



significance and discusses the various grades through which a 
country evolves by scientific means from the primitive stage of 
barbarity, as well as the measures devised by it for its material 
comforts, welfare and prosperity. But culture is the intellectual 
aspect of civilization, and is concerned not with the material 
prosperity of a nation, but with its elegance, refinement, toler¬ 
ation, tenderness, generosity and such other humane virtues 
as endear it to the educated classes of the world. While 
civilization deals only with material progress, culture is 
concerned with the polished and polite qualities that spring 
in the nation through such progress. Hence in culture we may 
enumerate such forces as religion, philosophy, literature and 
art which refine and elevate the inner life of man. Culture is 
the efflorescence of civilization. Civilization is the flower of 
which culture is the fragrance. Hence it is almost impossible 
to write a work exclusively on a country’s culture, which 
cannot be discussed without first conveying some idea of its 
civilization. Just as it is impossible to discuss literature without 
depicting to some extent the historical background, so too 
would it be extremely difficult to set forth clearly the culture 
of a nation without a preliminary discussion of its civilization. 

For these reasons Chapters II, XII, and XIII discuss 
the religion and philosophy of Iran; Chapters VI, XIV, XV, 
XVI and XIX are on the language and literature of Iran, 
while Chapter XVII is confined to Iranian art. The great epic 
poet Firdausi had breathed a new soul in the moribund 
Zarathushtrian Iran of his days by composing the “Sh^lhnameh'^ 
Since Parsis consider ancient Iran as synonymous with the 
“ Shahnameh ” the whole of Chapter VI is devoted exclusively 
to this all-important subject and its great writer. Since, as 
observed previously, culture cannot be suitably discussed without 
some depiction of the background of civilization and history. 
Chapters I, III, IV, XVIII and XX will be found to present 
the historical outlines and social life of the country. The 
central situation of Iran is responsible for its constant struggles 
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with surrounding nations. Iran was often victorious, often 
unsuccessful and brought to the brink of ruin. True culture is 
not based on a frog-in-the-well policy but, as Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar observes, is a harmony of conflicting forces. Iran 
came into contact with many nations, and the Iranians with 
their virtue of adaptability could assimilate various cultures 
and evolve therefrom an independent culture of their own, 
which was powerful enough to exert its influence on other 
countries. Iran's connection with various countries and 
communities and the mutual cultural influences exerted by this 
contact will be found discussed in Chapters V, VII, VIII, IX, 
X and XI. Hence this work endeavours to convey to the reader 
a consecutive idea of the history, religion, philosophy, literature, 
art, the geographical environment, the social conditions and 
national character of ancient, mediaeval and modern Iran. 

It is necessary that the Indians of to-day should be 
adequately informed about Iran. India and Iran are the most 
ancient representatives of Aryan culture, while the Vedas and 
the Avesta are the most ancient relics of Indo-Iranian literature. 
The Hindu and Zarathushtrian faiths are the two main 
branches of the primitive Indo-Iranian religion of venerable 
antiquity. Both Hindus and Iranians are Aryan; the very word 
Iran is “ AirSnvaejo ”, “Aryavarta”, land of the Aryans; and 
king Darius I proudly refers to his Aryan descent in his 
rock-inscriptions. Iran also happens to be in the neighbourhood 
of India. We can form an idea of the body of Iran from its 
history and civilization, and of its mind and soul from its 
culture. Iran also is the ancient motherland of the ancestors 
of Indian Parsis, and for that reason too Iran can claim 
recognition from Indians in general. 

Fortunately the cloud-capped heights of the Himalayas 
stand four-square to defend India on the North East, and 
there is no possibility of even an aerial invasion from that 
direction. If India is to be attacked from the North, it can 
only be possible after the conquest of Iran, which lies to the 
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North West of India, Iran is India’s shield, its Nature-built 
Wall of China ”, its “ Siegfried Line ”, It was only when 
this bulwark collapsed that the path to the conquest of India 
had been opened in the past. It was only after the fall of 
Iran that Alexander and Tamerlane poured their conquering 
legions into the fertile plains of India. Many a time did Iran 
successfully repel the Romans from its frontiers, thereby 
defending not only itself but also India from the possibility of 
a Roman invasion. It is therefore essential that there should 
be lasting peace between Iran afid India. But alliance without 
adequate knowledge, like a house without a foundation, will 
never prove to be abiding; and consequently it will be to the 
advantage of India to acquire as much knowledge as possible 
about Iran from various directions. To meet this requirement 
an attempt is made in this book to estimate the importance 
of the Iranian contribution to world-culture, and it is hoped 
it' may prove useful to the readers. 

A suggestion to write a work in Gujarati on the culture 
of Iran was made to me by my respected friend Prof. Ram- 
narayan V. Pathak in December 1946. The very title ^ of this 
work was suggested by the same gentleman. The draft of the 
work ,;was completed in a year and a half in the middle of 
1948, and the fair copy on the 10th October of the same year. 
It is one of life’s privileges to write on one’s ancient mother¬ 
land, and I do not remember any joy in my literary pursuits 
tantamount to what I felt when writing the present work. If 
Prof. R. V. Pathak had not suggested the composition of the 
present work, it is doubtful whether I should have thought of 
the subject. Just as my aspiration to secure the chair in Persian 
in some College in early youth did not fructify, it is possible 
that my other preoccupations would have prevented me even 

L The title of the Gujarati work — “Iran no Chiragh” 

(Light of Iran) has been changed in the present English 
edition to the more explicit one — “ Iran and Its Culture 
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now from paying my humble homage to my ancient motherland. 
This contingency was however averted and, thanks to Prof. 
Pathak’s suggestion, I was at last able to embody in the form 
of a work what I had read and reflected on Iran. 

In a place like Ahmedabad books about Iran are not easily 
available, but I was fortunate in securing the necessary 
works from the library of the Gujarat College, where I passed 
almost the entire period of my Government service. 

Owing to unfavourable cifcumstances the work, completed 
in the end of 1948, finally sees the light in the middle of 1950. 
It has been published under the auspices of the “ Sheth Bhola- 
bhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and Research ”, attached 
to the “ Gujarat Vidyasabha ”, the well-known literary academy 
of Ahmedabad. For providing me with the necessary facilities 
I am indebted to the learned Director of the Institute — Shri 
Rasiklal C. Parikh and his other colleagues, I am also obliged 
to the proprietor and staff of the “ Navjivan Printing Press ” 
for the efficiency and dispatch with which they have carried 
out their work within half the expected time. 


Ahmedabad 

Khanpur, 

21st March; 1950 


Firoze C. Davar 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

In order to meet the requirements of a wider circle of 
readers, both in and out of India, it was thought necessary to 
present this work in an English version. It would indeed be 
easier to have this work translated into any other language 
from English, which can well ^laim to be called the lingua 
franca of the civilized world, than from Gujarati, which is 
confined to a population of just more than a crore in our 
province. In the course of this English translation opportunity 
was taken to amplify the work by the addition of considerable 
fresh material as will be evident from the notes appended at 
the end of every chapter. 

Iran and the world have been recently passing through 
such kaleidoscopic changes that it has not been found easy 
to keep absolutely abreast of every movement in every field 
of activity. Books on modern Iran are bound to appear 
rather stale in times when every day has a novelty in store 

for us, and when even the immediate future baffles the fore¬ 

sight of the shrewdest and maturest minds. Prophecy is said 
to be the most gratuitous form of error and consequently the 
author has thought it discreet to refrain from stepping forth 

in vaticinal robes or plunging in the welter of contemporary 

politics. Happily, again, this book deals predominantly, if not 
exclusively, with culture, and the writer does not feel called 
upon to discuss political matters or sit in judgment on momen¬ 
tous issues like the oil impasse and the policy adopted 
therein by the Iranian premier Dr. Musaddiq. 

Acknowledgments are due to the first publishers, the 
‘‘ Gujarat Vidya Sabha ” of Ahmedabad for kindly permitting 
the author to translate his Gujarati work into English, or, if 
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necessary, have it rendered subsequently into any other 
language for the benefit of the cultured classes. 

The author expresses his deep sense of gratitude to his 
esteemed benefactors, whose financial assistance has facilitated 
the publication of this work. 

He also feels pleasure in expressing his indebtedness to 
Mr. Jehangir E. Sanjana, Dastur Kaikhusru M. Kutar, Mr. 
Kaikhusru A. Fitter and Mr. Jehanbaksh D. Daruwala for 
their valuable suggestions. 

Ahmedabad, 

Khanpur Firoze C. Davar 

15th July 1953 
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“ Girad za nav Iran i kuhan zoor i jawani, 

Dar kalbudash dar damada tazeh rawani: 

Sar bar zanad az kakh i dilash raksh i nihani, 
Zansan ke bayad awarad az farr i Kayani. 

Ham pak shawad damanash az gard i zamani, 

Ke aloodeh wa nangin shudeh az dudeh i Qajar.” 

Ancient Iran is feeling afresh the vigour of youth, and a 
new life is vibrating in her system. The hidden steed is ready 
to leap forth from the palace of her heart, in such a way as 
to remind us of the past glories of the Kayanian dynasty. 
The sleeve of Iran, polluted and disgraced (particularly) by 
the family of the Qajars, will now be purified from the dust 
of ages. 


( Pur i Daood ) 




IRAN AND ITS CULTURE 




I 

THE DAWN OF IRANIAN CIVILIZATION 
KING JAMSHID 

As the most primitive literature originates in folk-songs,'* 
so too does ancient history melt in the mists of legends and 
mythology. Jamshid flourished thousands of years before^ 
Zarathushtra, and consequently it is impossible to adduce his¬ 
torical authorities in support of incidents that are supposed to 
have taken place in his times. Iran has witnessed the rise of 
four famous royal dynasties—Peshdadian, Kay^nian, Achae- 
menian and S^ s mian; and Jamshid was the fourth monarch 
of the Peshd:.dian dynasty. According to Yasna IX four 
persons had consumed the juice of the Homa (Soma ) plant, 
and were thus qualified to become the fathers of four illus¬ 
trious Iranian heroes: Vivangahan begot Jamshid; Athavym/ 
became the father of Faridun; the heroic Kersh .sp traced his 
origin to Thrita (Asrat), while the prophet Zarathushtra was 
born of Pourushaspa, In the first four chapters of our book 
we intend to give an .historical account of four renowned 
Iranian heroes who flourished at different times. This will 
enable the reader to have some idea of the civilization of 
Iran during four different epochs, and will also to a certain 
extent provide the historical background, so essential to a work 
of this type. 

Vivangahan’s son Yimaksheta ( Jamshid ) has been identi- ^ 
fied by scholars with the Vedic Yaraa, son of Vivaswan. Not 
only are the Yama of the Vedas and Yima (Jamshid) of the 
Avesta similar, but in fact thay are actually identical. Their 

fathers’ names are the same : each had a sister named Yami., 

♦ 
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Iran and its Culture 


Jamshid had saved Iran presumably during the glacial epoch 
from a calamitous deluge of snow: according to Hindu legend 
it was a watery deluge that submerged the land in the days 
of Manu, the brother of Yama, and it was Manu who was 
the national saviour. Jamshid is regarded as the father of 
Iranian civilization, while Manu, the brother of Yama, is 
respected as one of the foremost founders of Hindu race and 
religion. It was the misfortune of Jamshid to lay claim to 
divinity, while Yama, who wis the first to suffer death among 
human mortals, was regarded as the God of death by the 
Hindus. According to the Rg Veda 10. 14. 11, Yama in the 
next world is accompanied by two dogs with four eyes each; 
according to the Avesta also the frontiers of the celestial 
world are guarded by four-eyed dogs. It is not astonishing 
that Jamshid and Yama should be identical though mentioned 
in different scriptures, for we come across similar parallels 
between several other heroes in Vedic and Avestan literatures.^ 
In those primitive times the land of Jamshid could not 
have been Iran proper, but at first it must have been very 
much north of that country. According to the Avesta the 
name of that cradle of the Aryan race was Aer nvaejo ”, 
located by some scholars in Asia Minor, and in the snows of 
the North Pole by Lokmanya B. G. Tilak. That region has 
been described in detail in Vendidad II. We find that Jamshid 
was thrice compelled by reason ^of over-population to extend 
the limits of his country, and that thrice by divine direction 
he led his people to the South. Then the land was submerged 
by a highly destructive flood of snow, but Jamshid was 
forewarned of this cataclysm by God. The greatest claim of 
Jamshid on the veneration of the Aryans is that he saved 
them from this dire destruction. There are reasons to believe 
that this snowy deluge must be the same as the one described 
in the Shatpatha Brahmana. Finally Jamshid led his flock to 
a haven of safety and baptized that land with the ancient 

name of “ Aeranvaejo This blessed land is the Iran of 
modern times. 
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The Dawn of Iranian Civilization: King Jamshid 

According to the Vendidad, Jamshid constructed a vara 
or cave wherein his people found the protection they so sorely 
needed. Perhaps the word “colony” can convey the sense 
better than “cave”. The times of Jamshid knew neither sin 
nor unhappiness, neither famine nor epidemic, neither old age 
nor infirmity. The mature man of fifty looked as fresh and 
nimble as a lad of fifteen. Death itself was reluctant to exer¬ 
cise its sway in the age of Jamshid. We shall not pause here 
to describe various other wondfers of this marvellous age. 
Suffice it to say that what Ramfajya is to the Hindus, the era ' 
of Jamshid is to the Iranians—a veritable golden age. Jamshid/ 
was endowed with such great virtues that Ahura Mazda 
wished to employ him as his prophet, but Jamshid humbly 
declined the honour and endeavoured to be the protector of 
his people rather than the interpreter of God’s will. According 
to Iranian scriptures there are nine Soshyants or benefactors 
of the world, Jamshid being the fourth. He also installed the 
great fire known as the “ Atar Farobx ” on the summit of 
a mountain, for temples had not yet come into existence. 
Jamshid was both king and priest, and as Firdausi makes 
him say:- 

“ Manam guft ba farra e izadi, 

Hamam shehriyari wa ham mobedi ” 

“ I possess the divine lustre : I am both king and priest. ” 
Modern Parsis wear the “ Sudreh ” or white shirt, wound 
round with the “ Kushti ” or sacred thread. According to 
Yasna 9. 26, Ahura Mazda had bestowed the “Kushti” on 
Homa Frashmish, one of the nine Soshyants or prophets who 
preceded Zarathushtra, but in the opinion of Firdausi the 
angel Sarush first inspired Jamshid to wear the sacred thread 
in the following words 

“Tu kushti hami bar mayanat baband, 

Tura heech nayad za diwan gazand ” : 

( Bind the kushti round your waist, and infernal powers can ' 
do you no harm). 
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y Jamshid divided his subjects into four classes, which to a 
certain extent resemble the Brahmapa, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra of the Hindus. Those in the first class are named 
“Athravans” or priests; “Ratheshtar” or warriors are in the 
second group; the third class is composed of “ Vastrayosh ” 
or agriculturists, while the fourth is made up of “ Hutoksha 
or the labourers. Thus there are no Shudras or untouchables 
among the Iranians, and none are considered low or mean 
because of their birth. The'Iranian classification is based on 
inherent quality and merit and not on birth as among the 
Hindus. The unyielding rigidity of the Hindu caste-system is 
unknown to the Iranians, though it must be admitted that 
the priestly class of Iran gradually came to be regarded as 
sacrosanct as the Brahnianas, transmitting its supposed holiness 
to its descendants and remaining inviolable to the admission 
of the other classess. 

The use of wine was first discovered in the days of Jamshid 
though Firdausi is silent about it. But there is an old and 
popular tradition that once grapes were stored in a vat in the 
palace of Jamshid. The fruits being neglected for a long time 
began to decompose and were transformed into wine. Jamshid 
found it bitter to the taste and therefore labelled the vessel 
as “ Poison One of his maid servants, driven almost mad 
by a splitting headache, drank some of the contents with a 
view to committing suicide, with the result that she fell asleep 
and was unexpectedly cured of her trouble. This fact became 
known to the people, who realized that wine had both 
exhilarating and curative properties. This accounts for the 
uninterrupted domination of wine in Iranian social life, which 
still continues in spite . of the Muslim regime. 

Jamshid, it is said, was blessed with second-sight and 
had a knowledge of distant things and events by a tort of clair¬ 
voyance. He is said to have possessed a miraculous cup which 
when looked into after suitable ablutions and prayers on some 
auspicious day revealed unto liim what he was anxious to 
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The Dawn of Iranian Civilization: King Jamshid 

know. As Bhima obtained from his inexhaustible vessel any 
amount of food whenever required, so loo could Jamshid 
realize from his cup all the knowledge that he wished to 
acquire. This ‘"Jam e Jamshid ^ ” (cup of Jamshid) is also 
known in the Shahnameh of Firdausi as the “Jam e akhtar- 
numa ” (the star-revealing cup), from which several scholars 
conclude that it must have been a sort of telescope. Jamshid n 
must have had some knowledge of mathematics and astronomy 
because he is credited with having fixed his New Year day on 
that day in spring when days and nights are equal. Nature 
seems to appear in all her bloom, and a refreshing vigour and 
vitality are infused from that day in all vegetable, bird and 
animal life. That day is the 21st March according to the 
Christian calendar, and though the Parsis at present wrongly 
hold their New Year day early in September, still they do 
not fail to celebrate the “Jamshidi Navruz ” (the New Year 
day fixed by Jamshid) with due eclat and thus revive the 
sacred memory of their illustrious king. In Iran the “ Jamshidi' 
Navruz ” is celebrated with great rejoicings and enthusiasm by 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike, and the festivities continue-^ 
for twelve days.’^ 

Jamshid is also believed to have performed some miracles. 
By his ring he secured the obedience of his people as Solomon 
by his ring exercised sovereignty over the genii and other 
supernatural beings. Aeroplanes were of course an impossibility 
in Jamshid’s days, and yet we are told that genii used to 
carry him about in the air on his throne, as Solomon was 
on the “ Farsh e Sulemani ” ( Solmon’s carpet), Right upto 
the I8th century scrofula was known in England as the “King’s 
disease”, because of the belief that children suffering from it 
could be cured by the royal touch : Jamshid is also said to 
have worn an armlet by whose charm he could cure his 
patients. 

It is natural to exaggerate the glories of great men of 
every nation. Jamshid was the father of Iranian civilization and 
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therefore, as in the case of the primeval ancestors of various 
nations^ he has been credited with numerous discoveries that 
are helpful to mankind. Spinning and weaving are both 
traceable to his reign. He is said to have taught people the 
baking of bricks and building of houses. Sailing in ships and 
pearl-fishery are also attributed to his initiation. In his reign 
agriculture was developed, iron weapons were invented, gold, 
silver and gems came into use, musical instruments were 
^devised, perfume was extracted from flowers, and according 
to Albiruni sugar was prepared from sugarcane. Jamshid’s 
predecessor Hoshang deserves the honour of having discovered 
fire, while Tehmuras, who flourished between Hoshang and 
Jamshid, introduced the alphabet. Medical science was however 
developed in the times of Faridun, a successor of Jamshid. 
No nation without well-built roads can be called civilized, 
and Jamshid is said to have been a pioneer in this direction 
also. In short Jamshid was the man to transform a nomadic 
race into a nation of settled and regular habits. It was Jamshid 
who lit the torch of civilization and inspired his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen to tread the path of virtue and morality. 

Travellers in Iran are attracted to the ruins of the 

Takht e Jamshid ” located near Istakhr or Persipolis. But 

these palaces and sculptures were not built by Jamshid but 

by the Achaemenian kings who flourished .in Iran after 
thousands of years. But Jamshid's name is so popular that 
the Iranians, with scant regard for historic truth, unhesitating¬ 
ly associate his name with any great ruin, whose founder 
they are unable to trace. Similarly the carvings of “ Naqsh e 
Rustam ” have been wrongly associated with that world-famous 
hero, whereas the work was effected by the Sasanian kings 
who flourished between the 3rd and 7th centuries A. D. 

Jamshid ruled according to Firdausi for 700 years, according 
to the Avesta for 1000 years, and according to the Bundehishn, 
a Pahlavi work, for 616 years. It is an immense strain on 
credibility to hold that a mortal could reign for such a long 
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period. It is however possible that Jamshid may have been 
the eponymous name of a whole dynasty of kings, none of 
whom were known to fame except one, Jamshid, by whose 
name the whole group of kings was collectively known. If 
in these democratic times hero-worship is still the order of 
the day, it must have been a fortiori in existence in the 
primitive days of Jamshid as well as in subsequent years. 

Jamshid’s last years were very unhappy. Power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts abst)lutely. *’ Finding himself in 
unchallenged authority everywere Jamshid’s head was turned; 
he laid claim to divinity and ordered his people to worship 
him as if he was the Almighty. It was then that his “ Khoreh ” 
(aura), which radiated from Jhis presence with a divine 
effulgence, deserted him and was divided between his succes¬ 
sors, Faridun and Kershasp. Jamshid now behaved like an 
arrogant tyrant and his subjects began to be discontented with 
his rule.'* Taking advantage of this opportunity, king Zohak, 
who was a byword for infamy and iniquity and the Ravaija of 
his times, invaded Iran. According to Firdausi Zohak was an 
Arab, while other writers consider him a Babylonian. Jamshid 
was completely overthrown in a great battle, and for a hundred 
years he lay in hiding. During that time Jamshid, who must 
have been several hundred years old, is said to have married 
the princess of Seistan, and the union was blest with progeny 
destined to include such illustrious heroes as Kershasp, Zal 
and Rustam. 

But there is no reliable account of Jamshid’s concealment 
during the time. Mr. Sohrab. J. Bulsara^ believes that Jamshid 
may have spent some of these years in India where he may 
have been regarded as the leader of the Aryans. This may 
account for the blending of the Jamshidian legends with those 
of his brother Manu in India. This is only a speculation of 
Mr. Bulsara, which as yet has failed to find support from any 
other source. We have seen that the Hindus themselves deified 
Yama and made him the god of the nether world, but that 
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Jamshid arrogated divine honours and fell as a consequence of 
his action, which was viewed in Iran as a mark of blasphem¬ 
ous arrogance. At last according to Firdausi Jamshid was 
captured and cruelly sawed alive by orders of Zohak. Accord¬ 
ing to the Zamyad Yasht Jamshid was assassinated by his 
own brother Spitiyur. 

The annals of Iran never boast of a king more illustri¬ 
ous than Jamshid, whose last unluckly years were however 
darkened by disgrace and defeat. No ruler of Iran can vie 
with him in the execution of benevolent deeds. He was the 
saviour of the nation from the glacial deluge, their leader and 
protector in the newly-found land cf Aeranvaejo (Iran ), the 
inaugurator of the Iranian golden age, and the originator of 
Iranian civilization. It redounds considerably to the glory of 
this monarch that he was absolutely untainted by the evil of 
imperialism. We nowhere find him conquering a nation and 
exercising his dominion over it against its people’s wishes. 
His pride was not in conquest but in the service of his sub¬ 
jects. All his abilities were directed to the achievement of the 
welfare and happiness of Iran and its people. Iran has wit¬ 
nessed numerous rulers but none so patriot!?, so disinterested, 
so benevolent, so sleeplessly vigilant for the well-being of his 
subjects. Though millennia have passed since the age of 
Jamshid, the Parsis still cherish the sacred memory of their 
eminent sovereign in the words of the Fravardin Yasht ( para 
130):—“ Yimahe Vivangahfineh ashono fravashim yajmaideh” 
— we adore the holy spirit of Jamshid, the son of Vivangahan. 

NOTES 

1. Cf. “ Zarathushtra and his Contemporaries in the RgVeda” 

by Mr. Shapurji K. Hodiwala. 

2. A popular Parsi daily newspaper, bearing this name, aims 
to convey to its readers all the information of the world 
as was done by the cup of Jamshid. 

3. “ Outlines of Islamic Culture ” by Prof. A. M. A. Shustery 
Vol. 11. 
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The Dawn of Iranian Civilization: King Jamshid 

4. Finding it impossible to believe that Jamshid, who was 
an embodiment of holiness, should have fallen into sin, 
Mr. Palanji B. Desai in the “ Jam e Jamshid Memorial 
Volume ” started the theory of there being two Jamshids, 
one noble, the other fallen. Another scholar Dastur 
Khurshedji E. Pavri in the Pateti Number of the Sanj 
Vartamfin” opines that there were three Jamshids in all. 

• Restriction of space prevents us from entering into such 
controversies. • 

5. Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara’s article on “ The Religion of 
Zarathushtra among Non-Iranian Nations ” in the K. R. 
Cama Institute Journal No. 35. 



II 

THE HOLINESS OF IRAN IN ITS PUREST 
ASPECT—THE PROPHET ZARATHUSHTRA 

Before being conversant with the culture of a country 
it is necessary to familiarize oneself with its religion, for the 
country’s morals, philosophy, laws, customs, social conventions^ 
and literature are dependent on the main bent imparted to them 
by its religious thought. Jamshid flourished in the Peshdadian 
age, which was followed by the Kayanian dynasty, which 
began with King Kaiqob:.d and was distinguished by the 
prefix “ Kai ” before the names of its kings. Zarathushtra 
propagated the divine message in the reign of Kai Visht^sp. 
We cannot afford to discuss here the life and times of 
Zarathushtra but shall endeavour to depict the main 
characteristics of the religion he disseminated in Iran. There 
is a wide diverglhce of opinion about the age in which he 
lived. Some place him about 8000 B. C.; others as late as 
the sixth century B. C. But looking to the close linguistic 
resemblance beween the Vedas and the Avesta as well as the 
resemblance between the deities, angels, rituals etc. mentioned 
in both scriptures, and finally in view of the fact that the 
names of certain contemporaries of Zarathushtra can be traced 
in the Vedas, there are reasons to believe that the prophet 
must have flourished in the concluding years of the Vedic 
^ age. In antagonism to certain Vedic principles, Zarathushtra 
started a rival faith. Before that time Hindus & Parsis had 
N one faith in common known as the Indo-Iranian religion. 

The Vedic faith, though polytheistic, contains references 
to monotheism also. It is in the Rg. Veda that we find the 
famous verse ( 1, 164. 46)—Reality is one though scholars 
know it by different names. But the monotheism of the 
Vedas is latent under the polytheistic belief which is too very 
open and conspicuous. Zarathushtra reformed this, and his 
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religion was the first in the world to clearly and emphatically 
announce the truth of monotheism in trumpet tones. The 
monotheism submerged in the nature-worship of the Vedas 
emerges in all its splendour in the G..tL s of Zarathushtra, though 
at a much later date the Vedic deities, banished by Zarathushstra, 
appeared in the Avesta in the novel guise of angels. The 
Vedic belief was to gratify God through sacrifice of animals: 
for the first time in the religious history of the world 
Zarathushtra discontinued these^sacrifices and condemned the 
slaughter of cattle as sinful ( Yasna 32. 12). Soma juice was 
abundantly consumed in that age, being commonly shared by 
* the ancestors of Hindus and Parsis. The Soma juice may have 
had its advantages, yet it is true that several thoughtless 
persons drank too freely and were intoxicated and consequently 
guilty of misbehaviour. For the fiist time again in the world’s 
recorded annals Zarathushtra banned drunkenness as an offence 
(Yasna 48. 10). Later Zarathushtrian scriptures no doubt 
permit the moderate use of wine, but drunkenness stands 
condemned by the words of the Prophet himself in the 
the Guth^s. 

The Hindu religion ernphasizes the conquest of illusion 
and the acquisition of true knowledge which opens the gates 
of salvation. Buddhism teaches that the extinction of desires 
can alone snap the endless chain of births and rebirths. The 
Jainas believe in complete non-violence, while the Muslims 
condemn kufr *’ or disbelief as the greatest sin. To 
Zarathushtra the great world-problem was how to account for 
the presence of sin in God’s fair world and how to get rid 
of it. He held that God alone created the universe and from 
the beginning begot t\Vo twin forces—Spentomainyu ( goodness 
or the force of development) and Angramainyu (evil or the 
force of decline and destruction ). The struggle between these 
two forces, which constitutes the battle of life, will continue to 
the end of time, but the final victory of good over evil is a 
settled fact. Hence it is incumbent on every Zarathushtrian to 
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co-operate with the good and refrain from all evil. In subsequent 
Pahlavi works Ahura Mazda was identified with the force of 
goodness, resisting its opponent, the force of evil. This gave 
rise to the mistaken notion of dualism—that the faith of 
Zarathushtra inculcates two gods, one of good and the other 
of evil. This is evidently impossible, for repeatedly in the 
scriptures God alone has been regarded as the creator of the 
universe—of good and evil alike. 

Every Zarathushtrian is a* warrior of God and his prime 
duty is to struggle against evil. Zarathushtra exhorts men to 
imitate the divine virtues and advance spiritually to attain 
to the goal of Hauravatat (perfection). Our aim is not 
happiness but perfection, and life is not pleasure but duty. 
The Hindus, viewing the situation differently, hold that it is 
needless for men to imitate God, for man is God and can 
attain to the divinity inherent in him if only he can remove 
from his sight the blinds of ignorance and illusion. According 
to Hindu belief the human soul, when emancipated, merges in 
the divinity; from the Zarathushtrian point of view when man 
attains perfection he abides eternally in the immediate proxi¬ 
mity of God. ' 

The Zarathushtrian and Vedic religions are both progress¬ 
ive in spirit. Zarathushtra constantly exhorted his people to 
perform noble deeds, which alone emancipate the soul and 
enable it to attain perfection. No flattering unction has been 
laid to our soul that salvation would be available through the 
good offices of our Prophet or any other being, natural or 
supernatural. We do not rest content under the delusion 
that we are the “ chosen race of God. We firmly believe that 
salvation is a privilege available only to the doer of good 
deeds. Yasna 34. 14 stresses the importance not of knowledge 
or devotion but of virtuous action. Students of science are 
not convinced by the mere words of their professor till he 
proves their validity with the help of experiments. Life is 
a laboratory where experiments are performed through good 
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deeds; and good thoughts and sweet words are inadequate 
till they result in virtuous practice. 

Asceticism has no place in our religion which inculcates 
service and the performance of benevolent action till the last. 
An ascetic is a parasite on society, and our Prophet conceived 
asceticism as a sort of spiritual selfishness. He held that instead 
of selfishly thinking of one’s own personal salvation, the in¬ 
dividual should absorb himself in works of universal welfare. 
The Hindus in general believe that God is the only Reality 
while the world is illusory; Zarathushtra held that so long as 
the evanescent world and the frail physical body are extant, 
even they should be taken seriously as if they were real. If 
the world and the human body were taken to be illusory, 
who would like to work with a right good will with such an 
unsubstantial instrument in such a shadowy region ? Hence 
life should be taken as a valuable opportunity which should 
be utilized to the utmost in the pursuit of truth and the 
performance of benevolent deeds. Zarathushtra, though against 
asceticism, was not against the spirit of selfless dedication. 
He loved disinterested actions, appreciated selfless deeds and 
believed that the highest morality was founded on disinterested 
motives. Hence he enjoined his people to cultivate the spirit 
of sacrifice and renunciation without taking to asceticism itself: 
he asked them to be in the world but not of it, to serve 
society till the end without being contaminated by its sinful 
seductions. 

Our religion always avoids extremes ; its moral principles 
are not too highly pitched but are of a nature to be practised 
by any one with a firm resolution. Marriage is enjoined as a 
duty and according to the Vendidad (4, 47) a man with 
offspring is dearer to God than a childless man. Fasting is not 
recommended in our faith, though self-control and moderation 
are preached on every occasion. The constant performance 
of benevolent actions presupposes good health, which is 
needlessly impaired by fasting and self-mortification. For these 
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reasons some may regard the Zarathushtrian religion as 
materialisuc, but such a belief would be erroneous. The main 
characteristic of this religion is man’s dedication to God first 
and foremost and then the service of humanity with the divine 
aid so acquired. A true Zarathushtrian has an ever-vigilant 
conscience, fearful of doing anything distasteful to the Lord. 
His first duty is to have a pure mind ( Vohumano ), for virtuous 
deeds are not possible so long as the intellect is befogged 
with foul thoughts, and unholy passions and appetites have 
gained the upper hand. 

Devotion ( Armaiti) also plays a very important part in 
the life of a Zarathushtrian, who in prayers five times a day 
surrenders himself to the Lord, seeks His assistance, repents 
for his lapses and promises to be more guarded in future. 
As the body needs a bath, the soul too periodically requires 
the purifying influence of devotion. We take time to accomplish 
the divine union through knowledge and deeds, but the goal 
is sooner attained by devotion which immediately acquaints us 
with the divinity within ourselves. Devotion is the shortest 
way to reach God. Till the human heart is illuminated and 
fortified by devotion, man's resolution is not sufficiently steeled 
to the continuous performance of virtuous deeds. As rain is 
necessary for vegetation, so is divine help needed through 
prayers to inspire man to love truth and goodness for their 
own sake and live up to these ideals in scorn of consequence. 

The main weapon in man’s struggle against sin is that of 
“ Asha ” (righteousness). There is no word in the Avesta so 
inexhaustibly significant as Asha ”, which is philoiogically 
related to the Vedic word “ Ria ” and derivatively means 
straightness, righteousness; it also means holiness and mental 
purity. According to the Avesta the divine law of Asha is 
immortal — more durable than the universal creation of God, 
and its birth synchronizes with the origin of heaven and 
earth. Asha includes in itself all the Zarathushtrian virtues. 
Asha can be manifested through good thoughts, good words 
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and good deeds. Asha is the great immutable Moral Law and 
the Categorical Imperative^ of the Zarathushtrian faith. 
Blessed are the adherents of Asha, who are holy for the 
love of holiness and who delight in virtuous action not to 
earn wealth or fame but through completely disinterested 
motives. 

Zarathushtra continued the Vedic fire-worship, but Atar 
in the Avesta is not the god but the angel of fire. Every 
great and holy object can put u^ in mind of God, but this 
is readily and naturally prompted by the symbol of light, and 
that is why light or fire is regarded in our religion 
with special sanctity. Fire is not taken to be God but it 
serves only as a symbol representing the power and the purity 
of the Almighty. Asha (righteousness) and /tar (fire), being 
both great in different ways, were in subsequent ages identified 
and adored under the name of the angel Ardibehesht. 

The Zarathushtrian religion does inculcate love, though it 
remains latent, the main emphasis being on truth and righteous¬ 
ness. The prophet was for the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth; nor would he endure the thought of 
even the slightest compromise with the truth. The Zarathushtrian, 
Hebrew and Islamic religions have described the power, glory, 
sublimity and justice of God. These three faiths hold that God 
is an immutable Law, impartially punishing those who violate 
it. In one of the aspects of Hinduism God appears as the 
embodiment of love, as in Shri Krishna, worshipped by the 
love-lorn gopis or women-devotees. Jesus conceived God not 
as a stern judge but as a loving father with boundless affection 
and forgiveness for all. The love-element, that was latent in 
the Zarathushtrian, Hebrew and Islamic faiths, becomes promi¬ 
nent in Christianity. The softness (interpreted as weakness by 
several writers) of Christianity is not in evidence in these three 
faiths. Zarathushtra enjoined his people to return good with 
good, and compensate evil with—justice. He held that sinfulness 
is encouraged when we forgive or tolerate it or surrender to its 
2 
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sway: constant resistance to evil is therefore the precept of 
Zarathushtrianism. The prophet goes to the extreme of saying 
that wicked and aggressive people should be resisted with 
violence. (Yasna 31. 18). 

Such an injunction may sound harsh when contrasted 
with principles of infinite love, mercy and forgiveness, 
preached by Buddha, Mahavir and Jesus. But it is necessary 
to remember that a state qf tension and actual civil war 
prevailed at the time of Zarathushtra’s mission; and just as 
Rama, Krishna and Muhammad were driven by unfavourable 
events to have recourse to the sword, so too was Zarathushtra 
compelled under stress of adverse circumstances to preach 
the gospel of necessary violence, commensurate with the 
occasion. An individual, again, may be capable of boundless 
love and forgiveness; not a State, whose duty it is to punish 
criminals and defend the people from foreign aggression. The 
government of India pins its faith on non-violence, but 
nevertheless it promptly brings all offenders to book: if the 
government were to let off criminals on the ground of 
non-violence, it would be considered to have failed in its duty. 
An individual in his private capacity is free to be as kind 
and forgiving as possible, but if he happens to be a magistrate 
or the head of a department he has to punish or take due 
notice of delinquents, even against his will. If a kind and 
forgiving person, who is perfectly able-bodied, is unvTlling to 
defend his wife’s honour from outrage or his children’s lives 
from a murderous assault but passively looks on as a sworn 
adherent of non-violence, he is in fact not a saint but a 
coward, not a devotee but a dastard. The occasion clearly 
calls for a reasonable measure of violent interference, and a 
person with some sense of honour cannot help discharging 
this unpleasant duty. God himself is Love and yet he 
punishes the guilty. Hence Zarathushtra’s precept, though 
severe, is perfectly just and fair, and well calculated to secure 
the welfare of society. The Prophet’s words may be tinged by 
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the proverbial bitterness of truth, but they serve to show 
that he had the courage to express such truths and even put 
them into practice, when the occasion arose, 

Zarathushtra’s code of ethics reaches a high standard of 
excellence and resembles the ‘‘ noble eight-fold pathof 
Buddha. Truth in the Zarathushtrian ethics occupies the most 
prominent place. Holiness, honesty, wisdom, moderation and 
faithfulness to one’s promise ar^ particularly praised, while 
untruth, lust, wrath, avarice, envy, pride and sloth are the 
seven “ deadly sins ” condemned in our code. We are 
enjoined to observe self-control and a tranquil frame of mind 
in times of prosperity, and patience and resignation in the 
Divine Will on occasions of grief and distress. Respect towards 
elders and kindness to the poor are particularly commended. 
We are asked to be tender even towards the animal world, 
but to destroy such brutes and reptiles as are a danger to 
human beings. We are admonished to lead an active life by 
cultivating perseverance, industry and self-help instead of 
rotting passively with complete reliance on fate : and according 
to the Vendidad 3, 31 he who sows grain sows righteousness. 
According to the Mehr Yasht II, breach of promise with co¬ 
religionists or members of other faiths is regarded as a gr.at 
sin. Charity is extolled but particularly when practised with 
a sense of discrimination. Purity of body and mind is approved, 
and generosity and benevolence with all are enjoined as duties. 
Parsimony, extravagance and deliberate procrastination in the 
discharge of debts are regarded with disapprobation. Drun¬ 
kenness is condemned because it is often followed by violence 
(Yasna 10. 8). Profligacy, adultery and unnatural oifence 
are thoroughly reprobated, and according to the Vendidad 
18. 62, a debauchee is the sworn enemy of Ahura Mazda. 

The Zarathushtrian religion aims at furthering the progress 
and prosperity of the world and encourages all benevolent 
activities. It regards science not as its foe but friend and helpmate. 
It is considered praiseworthy to construct canals, tanks, wells. 
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resthouses, asylums, hospitals and such other means as secure 
the well-being of the public. But spirtual progress must not 
be lost sight of in the mad hurry of material advancement. 
A civilization not based on religion and morality is distasteful 
to the Prophet. Scientific development, devoid of all spiritual 
direction, must end not in civilization but in the dissolution 
of the world. The Zarathushtrians are enjoined to cooperate with 
the Lord, follow the Divine Law of Asha (righteousness) and 
thus help to build the “ Kshathravairya ” (the powerful kingdom 
of God) on earth. Our religion recognizes the moral freedom 
of man and declares that man is free in the region of morals to 
realize his responsibility and follow whatever course he thinks 
best. We are not compelled by our faith to accept as gospel 
truth what is uttered by an individual or recorded in scripture; 
hence there ought to be no room for superstition, blind faith 
and bigotry in the religion of Zarathushtra. The Prophet 
himself emphatically declares in Yasna 30. 2 — “Hear my 
words and ponder them with your enlightened reason : then 
it is for you to make the final choice'*. It is necessary to 
remember that these words were spoken by one who flourished 

not in modern rationalist times but in the ancient Vedic 
age. 

The Zarathushtrian religion does not seem to lay down a 
consistent theory of reincarnation, which, however, flashes in some 
stray passages, interpreted as expounding rebirth by some scholars. 
But the Prophet in the G..th. s (Yasna 30. 11 and 31. 20) refers 
to hell not as permanent but of " long duration". We are told 
that the dead person will receive justice on the fourth day 
after death and be admitted into heaven or hell of “ long dura¬ 
tion ” according to his actions. Heaven and hell are in fact 
not regions to enjoy or endure physical happiness or tribula¬ 
tion but are only mental states of bliss or perturbation. About 
the time of the universal dissolution we expect the successive 
advent of three great men who will preach and propagate 
righteousness. The last of the three will be named Soshyos 
in whose regime evil will be completely vanquished. Then will 
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follow the Rastakhiz ” or Day of Judgment, and all those 
who die<l since the creation of the world will be re-born. The 
final dispensation is known as the “ Frashokereti ” (renovation 
of the world), when God will deal collective justice to all. The 
sinful will have to pass through a severe fire-ordeal but finally 
even they will emerge from it as pure as the virtuous. Now 
sin, death, pain and evil will be extinguished, and virtue and 
its concomitant happiness will be everywhere triumphant. 
According to Pahlavi works, thft will be the final stage: 

all mankind will be immortal and will realize genuine 
happiness. 

The Zarathushtrian religion cannot be said to be as specu¬ 
lative as it is ethical. It has indeed a philosophy but it is not 
so deep as that of Hinduism. Our religion is simple to follow, 
easy to understand, practical in outlook: it has not much em¬ 
phasized the transcendental view of life. Zaralhushtrianism 
does possess the mystical element though its scope and extent 
are limited. Zarathushtra himself was a great yogi and mystic 
and we find from the Gathas his constant yearning for union 
with God. Our religion was subsequently instrumental in the 
growth of the mystic creed, known as Sufism: this by itself 
goes to support the theory that Zarathushtrianism is not with¬ 
out its mystic appeal, though it is not very prominent. Our 
religion does not preach yoga^ samadhi (ecstasy) and asceticism. 
Its main glory lies in its exalted ethics. As Tagore^ says — as 
far as we know Zarathushtra was the first to give religion a 
definitely moral bent and direction. This utterance is not 
prompted by partiality nor is it the outburst of a sentimental 
poet soaring on the wings of imagination, but a naked truth 
expressed by a scholarly thinker. It would be to go too far 
to say that all subsequent faiths have borrowed everything from 
Zarathushtrianism, but it is certain that the moral bent impart¬ 
ed by our religion and its propagation of certain principles 
had its undoubted effect in various directions on successive 
religions. As Dr. L. H. Mills® observes, the Christians should 
study Zarathushtrianism, for it is from the latter faith that 
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Christianity has derived, through Judaism, some of its noblest 
ideas. 

The Zarathushtrian faith inspires an optimistic and 
cheerful view of life and awakens enthusiasm and earnestness 
among its followers. It is based on realism: it simultaneously 
aims at the spiritual uplift of the individual and the welfare 
of society in general. The Zarathushtrian religion may have 
some fantastic symbols lik» human-faced bearded bulls and 
winged discs, etc., but there are in it no signs or emblems 
repugnant to the moral or aesthetic sense of the worshippers. 
The paucity in our faith of the poetic and philosophical element 
is well compensated by the excellence of its ethical aspect. As 
Dr. Geiger* says, such a religion may not beget great poets 
but at the same time will not fail to produce persons of 
exalted character. The same scholar observes that, with the 
exception of Judaism, there is not a single ancient religion of 
the East wherein we come across such purity of thought and 
sublimity of conception. Zarathushtrianism has always empha¬ 
sized that the love of God is obtainable only through love 
of mankind. 

The Zarathushtrian teachings are simple, practical and 
tolerant enough to be acceptable, not merely to a tribe or 
race, but to the entire world. As Dr. L. H. Mills^ observes, 
not only every Zarathushtrian but every lover of religion 
should study the Gathas, wherein we realize the essence of 
the religion of humanity in its ancient but purest form. This 
great religion has passed through numerous vicissitudes; this 
faith that in the days of its glory inspired millions of followers 
is now destined to guide the spiritual destinies of only a hundred 
and twenty thousand individuals. But the importance of this 
religion should be estimated not by the numbers of its adher¬ 
ents but by the quality of its teachings. The contribution of 
Zarathushtrianism in the history of religion is substantial and 
unforgettable. All religious-minded Parsis are inspired with 
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love for Iran and veneration for their ancient faith, and so 
long as these continue, this Light of Iran in its purest aspect 
will continue to illuminate and exalt their souls even when the 
community is threatened with extinction. This spiritual torch 
was kindled in Iran thousands of years ago, and we still express 
our gratitude to the Almighty for this inestimable favour in 
the words of the Fravardin Yasht (Para 34) — “ Ushtrmo jato 
Athrava, yo Spitamo Zarathushtro ” — Blessed be the Lord ! 
For us was born a Prophet, Spitama Zarathushtra. 

NOTES. 

1. ‘"Spirit of the Gathas ” by Sir Jehangir C. Coyaji. 

2. “ The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra by Dinsha J. Irani : 
with Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. 

3. “ Zoroaster and the Bible ” by Dr. L. H. Mills. 

4. “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ” by 
Dr. W. Geiger : translated by Shams ul Ulama Dastur 
Darab P. B. Sanjana. 

5. “ The Hymns of Zoroaster for Familiar Use *’ by Dr. 
L. H. Mills. 
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THE SUMMIT OF IRANIAN SPLENDOUR — 

KING DaRAVYUSH VISHTaSP 
(Darius Hystaspes: Dara 1 ). 

Zarathushtra, as stated previously, flourished in the reign 
of Kai Vishtasp of the Kayarian dynasty- There is considerable 
confusion in Firdausi’s Shahnameh and in the Pahlavi works 
about the condition of Iran and the Kayfinian dynasty after 
the death of Vishtasp. According to Mr Palanji B. Desai,^ 
the Kayanian dynasty continued after King Visht, sp’s death 
for five centuries, the last Kay.inian King, Hukshathra, being 
defeated by the Assyrian King Ninus. Iran thus fell a victim to 
foreign domination, and the Assyrian supremacy over the 
country commenced about 2068 B. C. Perhaps this foreign sway 
was only nominal for Iranian Kings of the Huafrid dynasty 
could still be found ruling in the country. In the absence of 
authentic historical materials this whole long period is enveloped 
in complete obscurity. This much is certain that during this 
time Iran was no longer a single and unified whole under 
one King but it seems to have been divided into various 
tribal units. It was because Iran was no longer one and undi¬ 
vided that it was unable to present a united front to a 
foreign kingdom like Assyria. 

One of the tribes into which Iran was then partitioned 
was that of the Medes who steadily advanced in power till 
they became independent of Assyria in 710 B. C. Thousands 
of years ago when the Aryans descended from Central Asia, 
a group of people, subsequently known as the Medes, settled in 
Media to the North West of Iran. Another group which claimed 
pure Iranian blood inhabited the eastern aiid southern regions 
of Iran, whereas a third group familiar to us as the Hindus^ 
descended lower down into India and established themselves in 
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the Indus Valley. The Medes therefore were of Aryan stock: 
they were fire-worshippers, following the Zarathushtrian faith, 
and they resembled the Iranians in their dress, manners and 
customs. Their capital city was Ecbatana (Hamdan). The 
province of Media was divided into two parts, the greater being 
known as ‘Iraq e ‘Ajami, while the smaller came to be known 
as Azarbaijan whose chief city Rai is popularly regarded as the 
birthplace of Zarathushtra. The Median priests were known as 
the Magi and being themselves Zarathushtrians they exercised 
considerable influence on that religion. For these reasons 
Western historians were unable to properly distinguish between 
the Iranians and the Medes, and according to the Bible 
(Esther 1. 19 and Daniel 6. 15 ) it seemed as if the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians were identifiable and belonged 
to the same people. Even today the Iranians take pride in 
glorifying the exploits of the Medes. 

Herodotus refers to four Median Kings — Deioches, 
Phraortes, Cyaxares and Astyages. Of these four Cyaxares, 
known in Iran as Huvakshathra, was the greatest and he ruled 
from 635 to 595 B. C. He with the help of the Babylonian 
king Nebopolessar conquered Nineveh in 606 B. C., and 
extinguished the Assyrian sovereignty. The Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus voluntarily consigned himself with his wives and 
treasures to the flames. The sense of glory realized by modern 
Iranians in Median victories can be judged from the fact that 
our contemporary Iranian poet and scholar Aqa Pour i Daood 
once suggested that the national era of Iran should be 
computed as beginning from this great Aryan triumph over 
the Semitic race. The Muslims, as is well known, calculate 
their era from the flight of their Prophet from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A. D., but Aqa Pour i Daood’s suggestion too 
clearly reveals how secular and national the Iranian outlook 
has grown in modern times. 

At this time a group of pure Iranian blood inhabited the 
province of Persis (Pars or F^s), from which the modern 
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Parsis have derived their name. This province was of great 
importance and because it happened to be the cradle of the 
famous Achaemenian dynasty it subsequently gave its name to 
the whole country, which was named Pars or Persia by the 
Greek historians, though in fact Pars is only the name of a 
province in Iran.- At first the rulers of Pars paid tribute to 
Median soverigns. These rulers of Pars were called Achaemenian 
from Hakh .manish, the name of one of their ancestors. A hero, 
Kurush, of the Achaemenian dynasty (immortalized by the ^ 
Greek historians under the name of Cyrus) deteated his own 
maternal grand-father, the last Median king Ishtuvegu 
(Astyages), the son of the great Cyaxares in 558 B. C. in the 
battle of Parsagard, and extinguished for ever the Median 
power. After the Kayanian dynasty the Achaemenian dynasty, 
founded by Cyrus and sanctioned by historical authority, was 
the next power of pure Iranian blood to rule over the whole 
of Iran. During this excessively long interval if there was ever 
a kingdom governed by rulers of pure Iranian blood, that 
kingdom could not have comprised the entire country or that 
rule could not be substantiated by history. The Achaemenian 
power of Cyrus originated in the province of Pars and spread 
over entire Iran, which came to be known alternatively as 
Persia from the name of its foremost province. 

Cyrus, who reigned from 558 to 529 B. C. ranks among 
the great conquerors of the world. After the death of his son 
Kabujiya (Cambyses) an impostor named Gaumata usurped the 
throne under an assumed name. After a rule of seven months 
he was murdered by seven lords of Iran, one of whom being 
D. ravyush (Darius), the son of Hystaspes, the governer of Pars. 
Darius came to the throne of Iran at the age of 29 and ruled 
from 521 to 486 B. C. Babar founded the Mughal power in 
India which reached its culminating glory in Akbar: so too 
with Cyrus began the Achaemenian dynasty which reached the 
acme of its magnificence in the reign of Darius. Cyrus like 
Babar was a conqueror; Darius like Akbar was a conqueror 
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4nan administrator. Cyrus was the first to cast his eyes on 
India and according to Prof. A. V. W. Jackson^ he campaign¬ 
ed in the territories of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. It was 
however Darius who conquered Sind and Punjab in 512 B. C., 
the first purely historical instance of the conquest of Indian 
provinces by a foreign power. Wherever Darius turned he 
conquered, but his armies suffered defeat in 490 B. C. at the 
hands of the Greeks at the battle ef Marathon. Darius was 
ambitious and endowed with an iron will. With a view to 
subjugating the turbulent Scythians he once crossed the Danube 
and penetrated into Russia. But there he fared no better than 
did Napoleon and Hitler and returned with the loss of one 
tenth of his army. 

As could be seen from his rock-records Darius reigned over 
thirty kingdoms, big or small. As Dr. G. Buchanan Gray and 
Dr. M. Cary^ observe, the Achaemenian empire was the first 
attempt to bring many different races and nationalities under 
a single Government, which assured to the whole the rights and 
privileges as well as the burdens and responsibilities of members 
of the State. According to Dr. Will Durant,"' the Achaemenian 
empire was the most successful experiment in imperial Govern¬ 
ment that the Mediterranean world would know before the 
coming of Rome — which was destined to inherit much of the 
earlier empire’s political structure and administrative forms. 
Dr. Durant observes that each region retained its own langu¬ 
age, laws, customs, morals, religion and coinage and sometimes 
its native dynasty of kings. At the head of the State was the 
king, and the Persian monarchy was hereditary. The Achaeme¬ 
nian empire was four times the size of the Assyrian and eight 
times the size of the Babylonian empires. The Achaemenian 
kingdom extended 3000 miles from East to West, i. e., from 
Egypt to Mt. Caucasus, and from 500 to 1500 miles from 
North to South or from the Danube to the Indus. It strains 
one’s credence to realize that the ancestors of the modern 
Parsis, numerically a negligible lot, were once the masters of 
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so extensive an empire. Ancient times had witnessed great 
warrior-kings like the Babylonian Hammurabi and the Egyptian 
Thutmose III, but Darius is the only instance of a conqueror 
to exercise unprecedented dominion over Asia before the advent 
of Alexander. But we are not here concerned with his con¬ 
quests but with his contribution to Iranian civilization and 
culture and with the great services he rendered to his country 
and his subjects. 

The early years of his reign were spent in subjugating the 
revolts raised against his authority. It must be admitted that 
the laws of those times were very cruel. Darius himself records 
in his inscriptions on the rock of Bthistun that the rebels 
sometimes had their eyes put out, their noses, ears and tongues 
dismembered, or they were crucified with excruciating pains- 
Still as Sir P. M. Sykes® observes, these laws of the Medes 
and Persians were not more cruel than those of Medieval 
Europe. The same writer reminds us that even after the coro¬ 
nation of Queen Victoria in 1837 capital punishment was in¬ 
flicted on sheep-stealers. The Achaemenian power was arbitrary 
and hereditary though the Emperor followed the usual custom 
of consulting his nobles and oflScers, the “ royal judges ” advi¬ 
sing him on law and custom.^ But the evils of absolute power 
were already there, and the Emperor, if he chose, would be 
guided by his own sweet will. He believed that he was the 
nominee of Ahura Mazda, responsible to none but Him, He who 
ventured to approach him had to prostrate submissively in the 
imperial presence. Dastur Dr. Dhalla in his “ Zoroastrian 
Civilization ” frankly points out two disadvantages of such 
arbitrary rule. On the one hand the Emperor’s head was turned 
with pride; on the other hand the subjects were degraded by 
slave-mentality and they resorted to flattery. Evidently the day 
of democracy had not dawned in Iran, as it has not up to the 
present day. Conditions in contemporary democratic Greece 
were quite the reverse, for there the Government was con¬ 
ducted in accordance with the popular will. The Greek character 
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had its blemishes but politically the Greeks were of a different 
temper. The Iranians prayed to God for a kind and noble ruler, 
while the Greeks craved not for monarchy, however benevolent, 
but political independence and an effective voice in the admi¬ 
nistration of the country. 

Darius gradually extended his empire, displaying great 
foresight in all his administration. It is rare to find such an 
instance of efficient Government on such an extensive scale in 
ancient times. The soldiers were^ drawn in times of war from 
all nations of the empire, but the flower of the army consisted 
of the Persians and Medes. The generals and military officers 
as well as the ministers, satraps and governors were largely 
drawn from the chief Persian families. Darius used to appoint 
his trusted satraps to rule over the various provinces of his 
kingdom, but, for fear of these satraps degenerating into 
tyrants, he used to send some of his kinsmen with an army 
unexpectedly and without previous notice, and thus remedied 
any laxity of government or redressed any grievance his subjects 
may have had against their rulers. Every province was ruled 
by a satrap jointly with a military officer of the highest rank. 
The object was that each might hold the other in check and 
none might monopolize the sole administration and declare 
himself independent. Sometimes, to win the regard of the 
vanquished, the satrap was appointed from among them, but 
as far as possible the general was nominated from the members 
of the royal family. According to Mr. J. H. Breasted,® to 
prevent rebellion in his dominions Darius maintained an 
espionage system by appointing officers in every subject state 
known as the King's Eyes or the King’s Ears, whose business 
it was to report any evidence of unrest or disobedience. 
Darius also dispatched a trusted secretary to every province 
to note any instance of injustice or tyranny and bring it to the 
royal notice. The department of justice was under a committee 
known as “The Court of Imperial Justiciaries”. If any 
magistrate was found guilty of taking bribe, he was to suffer 
capital punishment. 
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Darius’ efficiency is evidenced in every one of his schemes. 
He felt that unless he and his officers received timely and 
speedy messages from one another, the successful administra¬ 
tion of such a vast empire would not be possible. Hence he 
arranged relays of horses at a distance of every 14 miles, the 
messenger exchanging horses at posting-stations after every 
such distance, and thus reaching his destination in as short 
a time as possible. Inns and caravanserais were raised and 
bridges were constructed for the convenience of travellers. 
There were two capital cities in the empire, Persepolis and 
Susa. Road-building was initiated by Cyrus but was consi¬ 
derably developed by Darius, whose roads, according to Dr. 
G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. Cary,® resemble the excellent 
roads of the later Empire of Rome. Darius is famous for 
his building of roads which facilitated travel and communi¬ 
cation, and must have done for the Persian Empire what 
rail-roads do for us. According to Herodotus, Darius’ 
“ Royal Road ” connected Susa with Ephesus, and an array 
could advance along it at the rate of nearly 20 miles a day. 
In the opinion of Mr. G. H. Stevenson, the ease with which 
Alexander overthrew the Persian power is partly to be 
explained by the excellent system of communications which 
was available for his advancing army. 

Darius divided his empire into 20 satrapies. The satraps 
were men of high birth and they remained in office for many 
years, if not for life. At some periods the office became in 
practice hereditary though in theory terminable at the king’s 
will. The satraps wielded the widest authority in matters civil, 
military and judicial, and even financial affairs were control¬ 
led by them. The satraps later on developed a tendency to 
independence which facilitated the disruption of the empire. 
Darius derived income from every satrapy except from his 
own province of Pars which was immune from taxation. He 
received 360 gold talents from India alone. According to Dr. 
W. Smith,Darius was the first Iranian potentate to coin 
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money, the gold and silver coins being named “ Darics *’ after 
him. He learnt this art from Lydia where money was first 
coined. Darius used the best class of gold for his coins which 
were freely used throughout his empire. In the opinion of 
Dastur Dr. Dhalla,^* there were no other gold coins then in 
the world except those minted by Darius. 

According to Sir Jehangir Coyaji’* the secret of the suc¬ 
cess of the Achaemenian administration lay in its policy of 
decentralization. Roman imperiafism was dependent on its 
armies; it economically exploited the conquered and centralized 
all authority in itself; but the Achaemenians were generous 
enough to appoint governors of provinces even from among 
the vanquished people, who were granted reasonable freedom 
and power. Hence the conquered races remained loyal to 
the Achaemenians, as seen from the stubborn stand made 
against Alexander by the provinces of the empire. The Roman 
empire during its decline failed to receive due assistance from 
its provinces, which had been already weakened and impover¬ 
ished by the economic exploitation of its rulers; but the 
Achaemenian provinces, which were found to be in a prosper¬ 
ous condition, loyally offered a bold resistance to the conquer¬ 
ing array of Alexander. 

Darius was generous to conquered kings and their people, 
and always adopted a kind policy towards them, unless when 
prevented from doing so by unfavourable circumstances. We 
shall notice in Chapter XI the kindness of Cyrus towards the 
Jews, but Darius was not far behind his illustrious predeces¬ 
sor in this direction. Darius continued the favour granted by 
Cyrus to the Jews to rebuild their Temple in Jerusalem; 
nay, Darius sanctioned all the expense of the Jewish religious 
ceremonies from the royal treasury on condition that the 
recipients of this favour might offer prayers for the prosperity 
of Iran and the Achaemenian dynasty. The Jews were consi¬ 
dered seditious by the Assyrians and Babylonians (cf. Ezra 
4. 15), but that was due to the cruel policy of the rulers. But 
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from Ezra (chapter VI) may be seen the favour of Darius to¬ 
wards his Jewish subjects, who from disgruntled sedition-mongers 
were transformed into loyal supporters of the empire. 

Darius was particularly kind to the Egyptians and thus he 
made amends for the harsh treatment meted out to them by 
his predecessor Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. According to Dr. 
G. Buchanan Gray,^® both Cambyses and Darius adopted as 
kin§s of Egypt a name, Stitu-Re ” that proclaimed their devo¬ 
tion to the god Re. The' Egyptians had great respect for 
Darius, which they evinced by engraving his name on the 
graves of their holy bulls. It was with Darius’ financial help 
that the Egyptians built the temple of Ptah in Memphis. It 
was Darius who at his own expense ordered the construction 
of the temple of Ibis in the district of Khargah in honour of 
the Egyptian god, “ Ammon-Ra It was in these ways that 
Darius was entitled to the esteem and gratitude of the Egyp¬ 
tians, as may be gathered from one of (heir inscriptions, 
according to which Darius is said to be the son of the Egyptian 
goddess — Ncit. 

Darius followed an equally tolerant policy with the 
Greeks. According to Dr. G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. 
Cary, Darius ordered his olficer Gadatas to cease exacting 
tribute from the gardeners of Apollo ( probably at Magnesia 
in Asia Minor). Datis, the general of Darius, assured the 
fugitive people of Delos that he was bound by the king’s 
command to respect the sanctity ol the island where Artemis 
and Apollo were born. Datis also offered on the altar of the 
Greek gods 300 talents of frankincense.^®, Darius was however 
much annoyed by the turbulent altitude of the small Greek 
colonies which had even inflicted defeat on the imperial army 
at Marathon in 490 B. C. Even then Darius was highly 
esteemed among the Greeks as the “ Great King ”. The Greek 
historians Herodotus and Xenophon always referred to him with 
respect. The famous Greek dramatist Aeschylus, departing from 
the prevailing convention of employing mythological themes 
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in tragedies, wrote his play “ Persae on the subject of the 
Parsi invasion of his country; and even in that play due regard 
is paid to Darius’ greatness. The bravery, justice and kindness 
of Darius were the subject of universal encomium. This great 
potentate, whom even his enemies did not hiil to appreciate, 
possessed certain noble qualities which usually adorn the 
greatest monarchs in world-history. According to Dr. Will 
Durant, under Darius I the Persian empire was an achieve¬ 
ment in political organization; oniy Trajan, Hadrian and the 
Antonines would equal it. Mr. Breasted-also observes that 
there can be no doubt that the Per^an Empire, the largest the 
ancient world had thus far seen, enjoyed a government far 
more just and humane than any that had preceded it in the 
East. 

We now turn to another aspect of Darius’ career. He 
was a valiant general in war and a skilful administrator in 
peace and in the opinion of Mr. G. H. Stevenson,^ ^ possessed 
many of the qualities which are rightly admired in Augustus. 
Darius was fond of constructing palaces and recording his 
achievements in inscriptions. When the great Napoleon had been 
to Egypt he had realized that trade and travel would be im¬ 
mensely facilitated if a canal could be constructed to unite the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean. It was by the genius of the 
great French architect M. Ferdinand de Lesseps that this 
dream could materialize at enormous expense by the construction 
of the Suez Canal in 1869. But it would be interesting to know 
that such a canal had actually been built in ancient times by 
Darius. Dr. J. J. Modi 22 and Mr. P. P. Bulsara^^ have des¬ 
cribed this achievement in detail in their works. According to 
Herodotus, the Egyptian kings had thrice attempted to build 
this canal. This Herculean work had been undertaken by the 
Egyptian kings Seti 1, Ramesis II and Neko IT, but none of 
them was destined to complete it. Neko II had employed 
120,000 labourers on this project circa 600 B. C., but according 
to Herodotus there was an oracle prophesying the fulfilment of 
3 
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this design by a foreigner and consequently it was abandoned 
by the Egyptian king. Darius at last accomplished this work, 
and as was his wont, recorded the achievement in his inscrip¬ 
tions, which were successfully deciphered only in the 19th 
century. The most important of these inscriptions, recorded by 
Darius on a column in the city of Chalouf, was deciphered 
by Charles, son of Ferdinand de Lesseps. Its language was 
found to be similar to that employed in other inscriptions of 
Darius. The canal deteriorated after Darius’ death, though 
Egyptian, Roman and Muslim rulers subsequently endeavoured 
without success to renovate it. Darius therefore deserves the 
credit of being, not the pioneer but, the executor of this mighty 
feat of engineering. According to Dr. G. Buchanan Gray,^* 
Darius also took careful measures for keeping in repair the 
great dam at Memphis. 

Darius was a cultured man and the patron of learning 
and science. According to Mr. Breasted,-^ he appreciated the 
importance of and introduced into his country the Egyptian 
calendar of twelve thirty-day months. He was likewise impress¬ 
ed with the value of Egyptian medical knowledge.-® He there¬ 
fore sent back to Egypt a learned Egyptian high priest, who 
was a captive in Persia, with instructions to repair to Sais, a 
city of the Western Delta, and to restore there an Egyptian 
medical school that had fallen into decay. Thus was established 
the earliest known medical school as a royal foundation. It 
was also under the patronage of Darius that the great Chaldean 
astronomer Nabu-rimannu carried on his studies at Babylon. 
Darius also shrewdly realized the importance of having a 
sea-power to maintain his vast empire. He treated the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities with kindness and succeeded in organizing a great 
Phoenician war-fleet. Thus Darius by his sagacity achieved what 
the Assyrian Emperors could not, and Iran became the first 
great sea-power in Asia.^^^ 

Darius has recorded his victories in numerous inscriptions 
on the rock of Behistun in languages commonly known in h s 
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days — Old Persian, Babylonian and Elamitic*'^ — and has there¬ 
by become his own historian. A description of these inscrip¬ 
tions can be found in a booklet by Dr. M. B. Pithawala.^^ 
Darius has recorded in his inscriptions the story of his 19 
victories, his 20 satrapies and the subjugation of the numerous 
revolts against his rule. These records reveal his piety and 
humility. His language is dignified; instead of saying that he 
carved out an empire by his own endeavours, he modestly 
attributes whatever success he achieved to Divine Grace. His 
inscriptions on the rock of Behistun clearly reveal his devotion 
to God, his adherence to righteousness and his contempt for 
untruth. In one place he records:—“O man ! God commands 
you not to think evil, nor renounce the path of righteousness, 
nor fail into sin.’' He had won more victories than those re¬ 
corded in his inscriptions, but he refrained from referring to 
ail of them lest the reader may consider the account 
exaggerated. 

Tl^ rock-records are incised in cuneiform script which 
the Per^ans had borrowed from the Assyrians, Babylonians and 
such other Semitic races. The Iranians were good at imitaiion 
and Herodotus in a famous statement observes that he 
had seen no other race so anxious to imitate the ways and 
manners of foreign races as the Persians. The cuneiform script 
was specially invented to be inscribed on stone: in that script 
every letter was carved straight and there were no curved or 
circular letters, for it was well-nigh impossible to carve such 
letters on rocks. In those days skins were used as writing 
materials, and the Iranian library, destroyed by Alexander, 
consisted of skins, instead of paper. The cuneiform script, used 
on rocks only, was written from left to right. The Achaeme- 
nians had a language of their own, being a a form of the 
Avestan, and Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian are derived from 
this Achaemenian language. The Gathic dialect, the Avestan 
language and the Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian languages were 
written from right to left, while the cuneiform script, specially 
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devised for inscriptions on rocks, was, as observed above, 
written from left to right. 

It was a blessed moment when Darius thus thought of 
recording his deeds on rocks. It was only when these records 
were deciphered that the world came to know of the existence 
of the famous Achaemenian dynasty that ruled in Iran from 
558 to 330 B. C. It is incredibly strange but true that the 
Pahlavi works and the Persian Shahnameh of Firdausi have 
nothing to say of so renowned a dynasty as the Achaemenian. 
What can be more astounding than the silence of so patriotic 
a poet as Firdausi and of the indigenous Pahlavi works about 
the existence of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, who were the 
very glory of their country 1 We however cannot here afford 
to account for this silence. The Achaemenian dynasty has 
been mentioned by Greek historians, but it is not always easy 
for a nation to estimate impartially the greatness of its enemies. 

There are references even in the Bible to the Achaemenian 
kings Cyrus, Darius and Ahasuerus. It was therefore vaguely 
apprehended that a dynasty including these kings must have 
reigned in Iran, but it was difficult to ascertain the achieve¬ 
ments of these monarchs. It was only when the rock inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius were deciphered in the 19th century that 
satisfactory historical light was shed on the subject. Had these 
rock-records not been inscribed by Darius, the Parsis would 
have still remained ignorant of the existence of a great Iranian 
dynasty, resting content with the few scattered notes preserved 
by the Greek historians about the Achaemenians. 

The honour of being the first to decipher these inscriptions 
goes to a young German scholar, Grotefend. Fortunately Darius 
had the wisdom to record the inscriptions in three languages. 
After cudgelling his brains for a considerable time Grotefend 
drew ingenious conclusions from the similarities of certain 
proper nouns used in all the three inscriptions, and he was thus 
able to decipher a few letters, it being left to his successor, the 
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French savant Eugene Burnouf, to decipher the rest. Lassen, a 
Norwegian scholar, also did important work in that connec¬ 
tion. A famous English traveller. Sir Henry Layard,® ^ had 
observed that the decipherment of the rock-records was an 
impossibility. He however bestirred himself in that direction, 
but the ignorant and superstitious people of the place took 
him to be a sorcerer, invoking the jinnees and goblins of the 
locality with a view to unearthing some secret treasure; others 
persecuted him on the assumption of his being a spy, till Sir 
H. Layard left the place in disgust. In the meanwhile Sir 
Henry Rawlinson^- came to Iran as British ambassador, and 
he was the first to transcribe copies of the inscriptions with 
the help of a telescope. 

The Behistun rock is 1700 feet in height, and the inscrip¬ 
tions are 500 feet high from the ground level. At first the 
space required for the inscriptions was levelled and smoothed 
and then carved upon. There are still several such uninscribed 
tablets, which prove that Darius possibly wanted to have other 
records incised on the rock. Heroism, a passion for learning 
and research and a spirit of sacrifice are all needed in such 
an adventure as this, which involved the arduous process of 
mountaineering in the scorching heat of Iran, being lifted 
up by labourers with ropes attached to one’s waist with every 
possibility of being dashed down to death in the valley below, 
and being out of pocket to the tune of several thousands, only 
with the disinterested object of advancing the cause of scholar¬ 
ship. Sir John M. Kinneir and Sir Robert Ker Porter both 
opined that the decipherment of these inscriptions was impos¬ 
sible without imminent danger to life. 

At last Sir Henry Rawlinson at the age of 25 undertook 
the task in 1835 and accomplished the Herculean feat in the 
course of his numerous visits to Iran. But it must be said that 
this heroic Englishman took his cue from Grotefcnd and 
Burnouf as Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji from Princep in the 
decipherment of the rock-records of Ashoka at Girnar. The 
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distinguished American Professor A. V. W. Jackson^ ^ recapitu¬ 
lates this epic of Behistun and its valiant conquerors. He 
himself ascended the rock and was convinced of the genuine¬ 
ness of Rawlinson’s In fact what Young and 

Champollion did for hieroglyphics was done for Old Persian, 
Elamitic and Babylonian languages carved in cuneiform on Mt, 
Behistun, by Sir Henry Rawlinson- Iran and Iranophils will ever 
remember with gratitude the debt they thus owe to the German, 
French, Norwegian, British and American scholars who at 
personal expense and grave risk of life disclosed their sincere 
dedication to the cause of learning by endeavouring to revive the 
forgotten annals of a completely foreign nation. 

Darius’ effigy has also been carved on the rock of Behistun. 
Pic stands, bow and arrow in hand, with his foot on the chest 
of a prostrate foe, appealing for mercy. In the opinion of 
historians the fallen foe must be the impostor Gaumata. Nine 
captives are also carved with necks enchained and hands bound 
behind their backs. These effigies are important supplements 
to the details recorded in the inscriptions. Again, according to 
Herodotus, when Darius invaded the Scythian territory, he had 
raised near the Strait of Bosphorus two white marble pillars, 
on which were invSeribed the names of the tributary kingdoms 
from which he had drawn his armies. Achaemenian inscriptions 
are also to be found on Mt. Alvand, on the “ Naqsh-i-Rustam ”, 
on the palaces at Persepolis, Susa and Parsagard.Some inscriptions 
may also be seen on the cups, vessels, coins and ossuaries^® of 
the times. It is to be regretted that no Iranian poet was moved 
to song on reading the inscriptions on these cups and vessels 
as Keats was inspired to write his famous “ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn ” after beholding such a vessel in the British Museum. 
Even if such an Iranian poem had been composed, it could 
hardly be supposed to have survived the destruction wrought 
by Alexander and the Arabs, 

Behistun raises its lofty head, proud and solemn, like a 
historic document transformed into a mountain, bears testimony 
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to the vast empire of the Parsis, and proclaims in silent elo¬ 
quence their victories and magnificence of yore. But all- 
conquering Time has fooled even the greatest emperors, and the 
dignified language of Darius’ inscriptions has been belied by 
the cruel irony of Fate. Little did Darius dream that a few 
centuries hence not only his dynasty but the very sovereignty 
of Iran, its religion and most of his followers were destined to 
be almost wiped out by foreign conquerors. Fortunately the 
stone is devoid of feelings, or efse none would have been so 
unhappy in the world as the rock of Behistun, “ like Niobe, 
all tears This rock testifies to the former fame and glory of 
the Iranians as well as the impermanence of imperialism, the 
futility of ambition and the vanity of human wishes. Unhap¬ 
piness often consists in the memory of happiness which is 
irretrievably lost, for “ a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember¬ 
ing happier things.” When all is lost we still fondly cling to 
the ancient rock and the dilapidated relics left by our illustri¬ 
ous forbears. The soul of Darius, assuming the form of the 
rock of Behistun. and bewailing the completely changed condi¬ 
tion of his country, still seems to proclaim proudly through 
one of his inscriptions his identity, which resounds in silent 
vibrations in the surrounding wilderness:—“I am Darius, king 
and emperor, lord of numerous kingdoms inhabited by many 
races, and sovereign of a vast empire which spreads far in all 
directions. I am son to Hystaspes the Achaemenian. I am an 
Iranian, the son of an Iranian: 1 am an Aryan, of Aryan 
stock and lineage.*' 


NOTES 

1. “Tarikh e Shahan e Iran” by Mr. Palanji B. Desai Vol. 
I (Gujarati). 

2. From the fifth to the ninth centuries A. D. England 
was divided into a heptarchy or seven kingdoms inhabited 
by different races. One of the kingdoms, situated in the 
East and inhabited by the Angles who hailed from 
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Germany, was called East Anglia, Angle-land or England* 
The Angles, who happened to be the most prominent and 
powerful among all, thus gave the name of their province, 
as in the case of Pars (Persia), to the whole country. 
Similarly Germany was at one time divided into 17 States, 
the most extensive and important being that of Prussia, 
which occupied more than half of Germany. Hence from 
1871 the king of Prussia was known as Emperor of 
Germany, and to all intents and purposes the lay mind 
identifies Prussia with Germany. 

3. ‘'Cambridge History of India” : Vol. I: Chapter XIV by 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 

4 “Cambridge Ancient History” : Vol. IV: Chapter VII by 
Dr. G, Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. Cary. 

5. “ The Story of Civilization ” : Part I ” : “ Our Oriental 
Heritage” : by Dr. Will Durant. 

6. “ A History of Persia ” by Sir Percy M. Sykes. 

7. Op. cit. 

8. “Ancient Times: A History of the Early World” by Mr. 
James H. Breasted. 

9. Op. cit. 

10. Op. cit. 

11. “Communications and Commerce” : A Contribution by 
Mr. G. H. Stevenson to “ The Legacy of Rome ” edited 
by Mr. Cyril Bailey. 

12. “History of Greece” by Dr. William Smith. 

13. “Zoroastrian Civilization” by Shams ul ‘ Ulama Dastur 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla. 

14. “ Pax Achaemenica ” : An Article by Sir Jehangir C. 
Coyaji in the “ Jame Jamshid Centenary Volume ”. 

15. According to Dr. G, Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. Cary in 
“Cambridge Ancient History” Vol. IV Chapter VII, as 
previously observed, the highest civil and military posts 
were assigned to Persians. 
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16. “Cambridge Ancient History” Vol. IV: Chapter I by Dr. 
G. Buchanan Gray. 

17. Op. cit. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Op. cit. 

20. Op. cit. 

21. Op. cit. 

22. “ Asiatic Papers ” Part II Shams ul ‘Ulama Dr. Sir 
Jivanji J. Modi. 

23. “Ancient Iran: Its Contribution to Human Progress” by 
Mr. Pestanji P. Bulsara. 

24. Op. cit. 

25. Op. cit. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Elam is the name given in the Bible to the well-known 
mountainous province of Persis or P.,rs (the home of the 
Achaemenians), known to the classical geographers as 
Susiana. 

30. “ Rock-Records of Darius the Great ” by Dr. Maneck B. 
Pithawala. 

31. “Early Adventures in Persia’^ by Sir Henry Layard. 

32. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s equally famous brother George 
Rawlinson was author of “ Ancient Monarchies ”, which is 
a renowned and authentic work on Iranian history. 

33. “ Persia Past and Present ” by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, 

34. A French scholar named J. F. Champollion, serving in the 
Egyptian campaign of Napoleon, had similarly discovered 
the Rosetta stone on which a royal Egyptian ukase was 
inscribed in three languages—Greek, Demotic (a popular 
form of Egyptian writing) and Hieroglyphic. Champollion 
knew Greek and by its assistance deciphered the remaining 
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two languages. It must however be admitted that the brilliant 
and versatile Englishman Thomas Young was the first 
to struggle successfully to decipher the baffling scripts. It 
was thus that the mysterious hieroglyphic yielded its secret 
to the perseverance of scholars. On the whole the Behistun 
decipherment was more important, more perplexing and 
more perilous than that of the Rosetta stone. 

35. The Achaemenian Iranians deposited their dead on the 
Dokhmas (Towers of Silence), but after a time the bones 
were removed and an ossuary, named “ astodan ”, was 
raised over them. 



IV 

THE CULMINATION OF IRANIAN GLORY — 

KING KHUSRU I 
( Chosroes I — Naushirwan ). 

King Darius Hystaspes the Achaemcnian died 486 B. C., 
whereas the Sasanian king Khusru I (known to fame as Naushirwan) 
ascended the throne of Iran in 531 A. D. It is necessary here 
to sketch in brief outline the condition of the country during 
this interval of more than a thousaftd years. The last Achae- 
menian king was Dara IV, known to Greek historians as 
Darius Codomanus, in whose reign Iran was conquered in 330 
B. C. by Alexander the Great. The overthrow and demolition 
of Iran were complete, Darius himself being murdered by one 
of his own governors named Bessus. But Alexander was a 
conqueror, not an administrator; rather the craze for world- 
conquest left him no leisure for efficient administration. When 
his meteoric career suddenly ended near Babylon in 323 
B. C. at the premature age of 33, chaos prevailed in Iran, 
numerous claimants arose for the crown, and once again Iran 
had the misfortune to lose its solidarity and be cut up into 
various principalities. Seleucus. a captain in Alexander’s army, 
proved to be powerful enough to capture the sovereignty of 
Syria. About this time Chandragupta in India extinguished the 
Nandas and founded the Mauryan dynasty in Magadha or Bihar. 
Seleucus invaded India but was defeated by Chandragupta, 
and was compelled to give his daughter in marriage to the 
conqueror. 

The Greek dynasty of Seleucus continued for 50 years, 
but there was another dynasty in Iran — that of the Iranian 
kings of Pontus. Mehrdad alias Mithridates V of this 
dynasty was a mighty monarch who had resisted the arms of 
the famous Roman generals Sulla, Lucullus and Pompey. This 
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Mithridates was of pure Iranian lineage and claimed descent 
from Darius Hystaspes. Like Sultan Muhammad Begda of 
Gujarat he was gigantic in stature, dexterous in strategy, 
expert in riding and archery and addicted to luxury. Both kings 
were gluttons and could even digest poison. Mithridates was a 
scholar and a linguist, a devotee of Greek art and literature, 
and he could talk with facility in 22 languages: he was also 
the author of a work on medical science. When his ungrateful 
son Pharnac revolted, he was deeply shocked and became 
mentally deranged; he committed suicide in 64 B. C. at the 
age of 69, the incident being hailed with great rejoicings by 
the Romans. 

Petty Iranian monarchies had also arisen in Cappadocia, 
Armenia and Azarbaijan, but they do not deserve any special 
attention here. The Parthians however must be treated more 
respectfully, for they deserve the credit of having defended 
Iran and Asia itself for five centuries against the onslaughts 
of the Romans. The province of Parthia ( modern Tabaristan), 
is to the East of Media and South-East of the Caspian Sea. 
In 256 B. C. the Parthians under their king Ashk had revolted 
against the Seleucides and proclaimed their independence. It 
was from this king Ashk that the Parthian dynasty, which 
ruled from 256 B. C. to 226 A. D., was known as the Ash- 
kanian or the Arsacide dynasty. The Parthians can be called 
Iranians, though their manners and customs were Turanian. 
Having come into contact with the Seleucide Greeks, the 
Parthians were to a certain extent Hellenized, and they largely 
used Greek as their official language. Their fbligion contained 
Zarathushtrian elements, but they were also devoted to 
ancestor-worship, idolatry and Babylonian sorcery. The Parthian 
king Palash (Vologeses) I deserves the honour of having first 
started the movement of co-ordinating and classifying the 
Zarathushtrian scriptures which were at this time in perfect 
disorder. He also brought together whatever had been orally 
preserved : he thus revived ihe Zarathushtrian religion which 
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had considerably declined in his times, and he is consequently 
entitled to the gratitude of the adherents of that faith. 

Few races have shown such expert horsemanship as the 
Parthians. They were ignorant of the approved methods of 
warfare, but they pretended to flee from the field of battle 
and, when pursued, discharged their arrows while riding with 
deadly accuracy on their enemies and put them to flight. The 
Parthians successfully withstood the Roman arms, and in 53 
B. C. defeated the Roman .general Crassus at Carrhae. 
They then resisted the attacks of famous Roman military 
commanders like Mark Antony and Trajan. The Romans had 
as wholesome a dread of the Parthians as they had of their 
inveterate foes, the Carthaginians. Among the Parthians also 
there was a valiant but kind and forgiving hero named Mehrdad 
{Mithridates) I who died at an advanced age in 136 B. C. 
This king had gradually extended his power and conquered the 
province of Perses ( Pars ). 

We have thus seen that post-Alexandrian Iran was not 
governed by one emperor but was divided into several 
monarchies, some of which have been briefly surveyed. Firdausi 
does not give a detailed description of these monarchies but 
designates all its rulers as the Muluk at Tawaif (kings of 
tribes), and from them gives only the names of the Ashkanian 
kings; from the last Achaemenian king he lands plump 
on the first king of the Sasanian dynasty. In the reign of the 
Ashkanians Perses (Pars) was under the rule of governors 
of pure Iranian blood, who were once subject to the .Greek 
Seleucide dynasty and had subsequently become tributaries to 
the Parthians. The governor of Pars was B bak, the maternal 
grandfather of the great Ardshir, the first Sasanian monarch, 
who was known as Babkan from his ancestor. Darius IV, the 
last Achaemenian king, had a son named Sasan whose descend¬ 
ant, bearing the same family-name, had married a daughter 
of Babak and was the father of the famous Ardshir. For this 
reason the dynasty which began with Ardshir was named 
Sasanian from the family-name of its first monarch. 
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The last Parthian king Ardvrm (Artabanus) IV assigned 
the governorship of Pars after Babak’s death to his own son 
Behman instead of to Babak’s grandson Ardshir. This was 
deeply resented by Ardshir, who already nursed a previous 
grievance against Ardvan. Ardshir revolted and vanquished the 
Parthians in three battles. In the last battle Ardvan was cap¬ 
tured and put to death. Thus from 226 A. D. began the 
famous Sasanian dynasty which traced its descent from the 
governors of Pars of pure IrJtnian lineage. As observed in 
Chapter III, Iran was divided into small kingdoms after the 
fall of the Kayanians, and after an excessively long period 
Cyrus, the governor of Pars, defeated the Median king 
Astyages in 558 B. C., started the famous Achaemenian dynasty of 
pure Iranian blood, and extended his sway all over the country. 
History repeated itself when the Sasanians came to power. The 
Persian Empire disintegrated after Alexander, and it was again 
a governor of Pars, Ardshir Babkan, who put an end to the 
Parthian rule and founded the illustrious Sasanian dynasty of 
pure Iranian blood in 226 A. D. It extended its power over 
the whole country and Iran was once again unified under a 
great Iranian emperor. 

The Sasanian dynasty may be considered as one of the 
great dynasties of history. The Sasanian king was all powerful, 
and the efficiency of the State depended on the personal great¬ 
ness and efficiency of the ruler. The founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty Ardshir Babkan (226-240 A. D.) was not only a 
great conqueror but an able administrator as well. According 
to the “ Karrameh e Artkshtra Papuan when that monarch 
came to the throne Iran was divided into 240 petty and in¬ 
dependent groups: but they were all subdued and unified by 
Ardshir, and Iran once again became one and undivided. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. A. Christensen,^ Ardshir adopted in its main lines 
the organization and institutions of Parthia, with the difference 
that he substituted the unified State for a loose congeries of 
vassal kingdoms. Another characteristic of the Sasanian State 
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was the creation of the State-Church, reinforcing the centraliza¬ 
tion of the royal power, which it completed. The king’s hands 
were strengthened by the Church whose decrees were in turn 
confirmed by the State. Then began under the guidance of 
the sagacious Dastur Tansar the work of co-ordinating the 
Zarathushtrian scriptures, and thus the faith which had fallen 
into disorder for several centuries was revived by the reform¬ 
ing zeal of the king and the theologian. Shahpur 11 (309-379) was 
a great monarch and victorious general, and the Romans cannot 
easily forget his name. The Arabs knew him as “Zu al aktaf’* 
(the master of shoulders), for the vanquished Arab chiefs were 
brought into his presence with their shoulders stitched together. 
It was in his reign that the famous Dastur Adarb'd Mahrespand 
rendered memorable services to the Zarathushtrian faith and 
infused a new spirit into the hearts of its adherents. King 
Behram V (420-440) was known as Behramgur because of his 
fondness of hunting the “gur^‘ or onager. He was Herculean 
in stature and adventurous in spirit. He levied tribute from 
Indian territories and according to Firdausi he had married 
Sapinud, the daughter of king Shangal of Kanouj. He was the 
most romantic of all Sasanian kings and numerous legends 
have been woven round his name. 

But the Sasanian king most given to luxury, pomp and 
magnificence was Khusru II alias Khusru Parwiz (591-628). 
Like his paternal grandfather Naushirwan he had extended his 
kingdom by offering successful battles to the Romans and 
other adveisaries. His throne, his palaces and pleasures, his 
black horse Shabdiz, his expert musicians, his famous queen 
Shirin and his inscriptions at the Taq e Bustm have all made 
his name memorable in history. But his glory was eclipsed in 
his closing years when he sustained a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Romans. His last days were unhappy and he was 
murdered by his unfilial son Shiruyeh in 628. The seeds of the 
dissolution of the Sasanian dynasty were sown in the reign of 
this king, who had tasted both the sweets and the bitters of 
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royalty in ample measure. Within 23 years of his death the 
Sasanian empire unexpectedly collapsed, and its last unfortu¬ 
nate king Yazdjard Shehryar was murdered in 651. Iran had 
suddenly to face a terrible calamity and that too from a direc¬ 
tion from which no disaster was ever dreamt of. The Arabs 
invaded Iran and extinguished not only the political power but 
almost the flame of the Zarathushtrian religion. It seemed as if 
the sun had mysteriously disappeared from the skies, and 
Zarathushtrian Iran was suddenly overwhelmed in Stygian 
darkness. 

But the dismal sunset gloom was preceded by a memo¬ 
rable radiancd*, and we now proceed to describe the greatness 
of the Sasanian potentate who placed his country on the 
summit of civilization as it then prevailed in the world. This 
illustrious king was Khusru 1 alias Naushirwan ( 531-579). 
Before he came to the throne he had to face the opposition 
of a revolutionary reformer named Mazdak who flourished in 
the reign of his father king Qobad. Mazdak realized, as had 
Plato in the ‘'Republic”, that wealth and women were the 
prime sources of sinfulness in the world. He therefore held 
that the sole individual possession of money and women was 
a crime. In his opinion since God is the undisputed master 
of everything, wealth and women must be had in common by 
people in general, so that there might be no occasion for greed 
and envy. Now Plato’s “Republic” was an imaginary common¬ 
wealth, but Mazdak's creed was a stern reality. Mazdak won 
over king Qob d by his eloquence and actually began to 
introduce extremist measures in the country. During a famine 
Mazdak, with the permission of king Qobad, declared to the 
poor that they were justified in attacking and robbing the rich 
who hoarded grain in such critical limes; this considerably 
raised Mazdak in the esteem of the poor. Mazdak did not 
believe in the appropriation of a woman by one man only in 
marriage, and hence disreputable riff-raffs gathered round his 
standard, endangering the purity of respectable ladies. Owing 
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to the unsettled state of aTairs there was a revolt against the 
unpopular Qobad who was imprisoned. But he managed 
to escape and regained his kingdom with the help ,of the 
people of Haital within three years. Publicly he repudiated the 
Mazdakian creed, to which secretly he was a convert. Setting 
aside all sense of religious and moral propriety, Qob td fell in 
love with his own beautiful sister. Mazdak also now proceeded 
to extremes and claitned the hand of the fair queen of Qobad, 
the mother of Naushirwan. It \\^s only when matters had 
reached such a stage that Prince Naushirwan was exasperated 
and he saw the necessity of immediate and severe disciplinary 
measures. 

We admit that Mazdak can claim to be called a commu¬ 
nist of ancient times. Even in the 19th and 20lh centuries, 
when our views on politics and economics have considerably 
advanced, communism has progressed but slowly, and that 
too not without massacre and subversion of the social and 
religious order; it is easy therefore to realize what the condi¬ 
tion of a country would have been if such revolutionary views 
had prevailed centuries before these theories of the “ dismal 
science ” were even dreamt of. Mazdak was not a philosopher 
like Karl Marx nor had he evolved a definite programme and 
design. The worst evil in Mazdak’s creed was the insecurity 
of female chastity and the consequent disruption of society in 
the country. Prof Browne^ considers Mazdak an antinomian or 
one who is opposed to the obligatoriness of moral laws. The 
edifice of society is based on morality and justice, but indis¬ 
criminate pillage and profligacy deserve the name not of 
communism but of gangsterism, and such a “ civilization ” can 
only be predicated of beasts. Perhaps Mazdak’s main motive 
— that of ameliorating the condition of the poor — may be 
commendable, but his means to achieve that end were highly 
censurable. He also posed to be a reformer of the Zarathu- 
shtrian religion and encouraged the false view that that religion 
inculcated a duality of gods — one of good and the other of 
4 
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evil. He held that asceticism and vegetarianism were enjoined 
by Zarathushtrianism. Mazdak also had the misfortune to come 
into conflict with Christianity. King Qobad was indiscreet enough 
to disseminate Mazdaki views among the Armenian Christians 
who revolted, massacred their opponents and desecrated 
several 2>arathushtrian fire-temples. If there was any thinker 
who caused the maximum amount of harm to Iranian faith 
and society, it was Mazdak. Such is the opprobrium associated 
with his name that it is common among the Parsis of today 
to designate a most iniquitous man as “ Mazdaki If Prince 
Naushirwan had not destroyed Mazdak and his followers, they 
would have irreparabiy damaged the faith and society of Iran. 

Naushirwan had found the situation alarming enough, but 
matters reached the crisis when Mazdak one day in open 
court took the Prince by the hand and asked him to accept 
his faith. Naushirwan replied that after five months there 
should be a religious controversy between his faith and the 
Mazdaki creed; in case the Prince was defeated he would 
accept his opponent’s creed; but in the event of Mazdak’s 
defeat he and his followers should be given up by the King 
to the Prince who should be free to slay them. The terms 
were agreed upon by both parties, and the most learned 
Dasturs attended the conference in compliance with the 
Prince’s invitation. In the debate which followed Mazdak was 
checkmated and reduced to silence. In accordance with the 
terms of the agreement, Naushirwan cruelly destroyed 3000 of 
the chief Mazdakis by burying them headforemost in his garden 
with their feet dangling in the air. Mazdak, who was specially 
invited to witness this exhibition of barbarity, fell unconscious 
at the sight, and was subsequently hanged with the head in 
the inverse position. This is the account as given by Firdausi 
in his Shahnameh, but according to Christian writers 
Naushirwan pretended to be a convert to Mazdakism, invited 
the Mazdakis to a feast at his palace and there treacherously 
slew them. The Parsi historians support Firdausi’s view, for 
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Naushirwan during his long reign, though occasionally charge¬ 
able with severity, has never been known to have perfidiously 
betrayed his trust. 

Even if we accept Firdausi’s version, NaushirwaiFs action, 
though perpetrated in compliance with a treaty, must be con¬ 
sidered inhuman, and more cruel than that of Shylock who 
according to the bond proceeded to cut oiT a pound of flesh 
from his opponent's body. The fcy:t was that the situation had 
deteriorated to such an extent that the Prince felt (and he was 
substantially right in his judgment) that either Iran or the 
Mazdaki cause should be utterly ruined. When Mazdak was 
about to be hanged Naushirwan told him — “ I inflict this 
punishment on you and your followers with a heavy heart not 
from personal motives but on behalf of my people.” In spite 
of these considerations, this action of extreme severity com¬ 
mitted by Naushirwan before he had even come to the throne 
is bound to evoke adverse criticism, and can hardly do credit 
to a monarch renowned in the East and West for his justice. 

The Mazdaki menace was quelled but its highly 
detrimental principles ran underground, and the Mazdakis 
were secretly consumed with the passion of revenge. In a few 
years the heretics got the desired opportunity and betrayed 
the country in its utmost need. Jt was the faithless and 
traitorous Mazdakis who sent a secret message to the Arabs, 
who were already meditating the conquest of Iran, to the 
effect that the country was torn by internecine dissensions and 
would therefore provide an excellent opportunity for aggression 
and plunder. Nations must sooner or later pay the penalty 
of their questionable deeds as is, for instance, too evident 
from the European history of our own century, when the 
unfortunate Treaty of Versailles led to the monstrosities of 
Hitler. The Mazdaki heresy was a cancer in the socio-religious 
system of Tran. The operation performed by Naushirwan gave 
only temporary relief but could not arrest the spread of the 
fatal disease, which did its work only too well, insidiously but 
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thoroughly, causing the entire subversion of the Iranian 
sovereignty and religion. The well-known Muslim author and 
statesman of the 11th century Nizam ul mulk says in his 
Siyasat n .raeh ” that the notorious “ Fidiiis” or “ Assassins” 

(the followers of Hasan Sabbah, the Old Man of the 
Mountain ), who had terrorized Iran by their secret murders 
of great men, owed their origin to these very Mazdakis. It 
was only when the Fid is were destroyed root and branch by 
the fire and sword of the Mongols, that Iran may be said 
to have been finally delivered from the deadly elfects of the 
Mazdaki cancer. 

King Qob d had four sons, Naushirwan being the 
youngest, but in view of his high character, ability and 
heroism the father left the kingdom to him by his will. There¬ 
upon the three elder brothers revolted with the help of certain 
disaffected lords; but they were defeated, captured and put 
to death by NaushirwLin’s order. From our point of view this 
is another merciless action, the result of a cut-throat competi¬ 
tion for the throne. But Naushirwan took the revolt of his 
brothers in the sense of a traitorous action against the country 
which was lawfully consigned to him by his father’s testament. 
Naushirwan had made a rule in life to slay any one who 
rebelled against the country without being deflected from his 
purpose by considerations of amity and even kinship. Mr. 
P. Kershasp^ holds that in this action Naushirwan was all 
for justice as he understood it and that to serve the ends 
of justice he sacrificed his own brothers. It was only too 
clear what retribution Naushirwan was to expect in the event 
of the brothers' victory. 

Naushirwan was not deceitful like Aurangzebe, but had 
ascended the throne by virtue of his father’s will and not 
after casting his father into prison as Aurangzebe had done. 
Still on the whole Naushirwan’s action, though perhaps just 
from his own viewpoint, must be considered graceless and 
devoid of generosity and family affection. 
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It is also said that Naushirwan had ordered the execution 
of his own son Nushzad, but in fact matters were otherwise. 
Nushzad was son of Naushirwan by his Christian queen 
Euphemia, who professed Christianity and had brought up her 
son in the same faith. Naushirwan permitted the queen to 
follow the religion of her birth, but,resenting his son Nushz d’s 
adherence to that faith, kept him under surveillance. Once 
hearing the false report of Naushirwan\s death, Nushzad 
escaped from custody, laid claim io the throne and inviting 
the help of the Christians advanced at the head of an army. 
Naushirwan sent against him his general Ramburzin with 
instructions to capture Nushz.;d alive as far as possible, but 
in the battle that followed Nushzad was defeated and killed. 
In is therefore unfair to attribute the Prince’s death to the 
father’s severity or injustice. 

Justice and duty, being masculine virtues sometimes err 
on the side of severity. Once Naushirwan gave relief to his 
subjects by ordering the execution of 80 tyrannical tax-collectors. 
He was unforgiving and relentless to the city that dared to 
revolt against him. For this very reason he inflicted condign 
punishment on Antioch as he had on his own brothers. 
Naushirwan adhered to a self-prescribed standard of justice 
but never behaved arbitrarily. Capital punishment was meted 
out to converts, adulterers and rebels without regard to the 
connection which those individuals bore to the king. Firdausi 
relates that once a man was detected in female apparel, lurking 
about the women’s apartments of the royal palace. When 
inquiries were made a queen said that the man was her step¬ 
brother. Naushirwan saw through the absurdity of brother and 
sister meeting under such awkward conditions and ordered 
their execution. 

Sometimes an element of tenderness was noticeable in 
Naushirwan’s justice. Once a servant was dismissed from the 
royal household for some fault commmitted by him. In those 
times it was the custom in Iran for subjects to appear in the 
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royal presence on a certain day in the year. When that day 
arrived the servant also presented himself in the palace and 
had the effrontery to pilfer a golden vessel. Naushirwan ob¬ 
served this but kept silent. When the servant reappeared next 
year on the same day Naushirwan asked him whether the gold 
stolen last year was already spent so that he had returned to 
commit theft again. The servant repented and humbly apolo¬ 
gized: Naushirwan not only forgave him but reinstated him in 
his service. 

In the “ Gulistan ’’ of Saikh S'adi is recorded an incident 
which illustrates Naushirwan’s anxiety to set a good precedent 
to his subjects by his own example. This episode cannot of 
course be said to be historical but it relates one of the numerous 
legends associated with the name of the great king. Once 
Naushirwan with his nobles had been to a hunting excursion: 
when they sat down to their meals it was found that salt had 
been forgotten in their hurry. A servant |^was dispatched to 
fetch salt from the adjoining villages. Seeing the king pay the 
servant for the salt, a nobleman observed that it was unneces¬ 
sary to pay for such a trifle as salt, for the king's very name 
was sufficient to procure anything. Naushirwan replied: If I 
make use of my name to obtain gratis a handful of salt, my 
officers will exploit my name and empty whole villages by 
cartloads of salt: it is therefore desirable that every man, high 
or low, should adequately pay for what he buys.” 

Naushirwan rejoiced to see his subjects happy and pros¬ 
perous. He was once told that a certain person was fabulously 
rich. Naushirwan betrayed not a trace of envy but observed 
with great delight: “The wealth and prosperity of the man 
must be presumably due to may justice.” 

We may now note a very famous incident of Naushirwan’s 
justice. In his capital of Ctesiphon Naushirwan had built a 
great palace named “ Taq e Kisra ”, whose ruins are stil 
extant to bear evidence to the monarch’s sense of justice. 
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When the palace was being constructed, a miserable hovq^ be¬ 
longing to an old woman was found to obstruct the design. 
The king proposed a large sum for the hut, and even promised 
to provide for the woman in a far more comfortable building, 
but the old woman was inflexible. She said — “I was born in 
this house, and here I propose to end my days: another house 
will never suit me: when 1 do not envy you your vast empire, 
how is it that you envy me my humble and mean dwelling- 
place ? ” The king was silenced, the hut remained where it 
was, and the palace was disfigured in consequence by a crooked 
corner. 

But the smoke proceeding from the hut used to darken a 
portion of the royal palace. Naushirwan again requested the 
old woman to discontinue her cooking, for she would be pro¬ 
vided with meals from the royal kitchen whenever she wanted 
them. But she was as adamant as ever. She said “Throughout 
my long life 1 have independently earned my law'ful bread; 
now as I approach the end of my existence I do not intend 
to be fed by others. Again, if I enjoy savoury dishes and 
sweets at my time of life, 1 cannot hope to survive even for 
a week: hence I request you to leave rte and my cooking 
severely alone. You and your palace are evanescent, but the 
justice done to a poor old woman will immortalize your name.” 
Naushirwan, whose name struck terror into the heart of the 
mighty Roman Empire, at last bowed to the wishes of the 
feeble old woman, and spared her and her humble abode.^ 
Ambassadors from foreign lands were often taken round his 
palace by Naushirwan. One of them observed to the king — 
“Your palace is a model of magnificence, but its real beauty- 
spot lies in* yonder crooked corner and the wall darkened by 
smoke.” True indeed; for so long as gross matter is excelled 
in beauty and splendour by the moral law of which it is but 
the external manifestation, the justice of Naushirwan will be 
held to be more majestic and durable than his palace. The 
“ Taq e Kisra ” is now in ruins, but the justice of its builder 
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wil^mraortally remain recorded in history and be an edifica- 
tioi^to the world in uprightness and impartiality.^ 

Naushirwan was a God-fearing monarch, and though he 
wielded autocratic power as was common in that age, he 
always made a benevolent use of it for the public welfare, 
and was particularly anxious that justice should be meted out 
to all. When he came to the throne, he publicly announced in 
his court — “My doors are open at all times to all seekers 

r 

of justice, whether I am waking or asleep, playing or hunting, 
in convivial company or in consultation with ministers. I shall 
only be happy when my subjects are delivered from tyranny 
and relieved of their grievance : but my heart will ache if I 
come to know of persons in my kingdom going to sleep with 
minds heavy with grief and discontent. ” These words were 
received with acclamation by the courtiers. In the king's palace 
there hung a long “chain of justice’', attached to a bell, by 
ringing which any one could at any time gel Ids grievance 
redressed by Naushirwan. It was in imitation of Naushirwan 
that the Mughal Emperor Jehangir had a similar “chain of 
justice” suspended in his palace. In appreciation of Naushir- 
waii’s constant anxiety to administer justice to all, his grateful 
subjects bestowed on him the title of “Shah e ‘adil” (the 
just king). 

We may now discuss the attitude of the Sasanians in 
matters religious. It must be admitted in the beginning that 
the Sasanian kings, in comparison with their Achaemenian 
predecessors, were wanting in tolerance, for which however 
there were sufficient reasons. In the reign of Shahpur 1 
( 240-271 ), son of Ardshir Babkan, there flourished an eminent 
artist named Mani, who as an aspirant of the truth, first 
embraced Christianity and then, renouncing it, started an 
eclectic faith of his ovvn, which was an amalgam of various 
elements culled from Zarathushlrianism, Buddhism but largely 
from Christianity. Mani in fact regarded himself as the apostle 
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of Jesus, beginning all his letters with the words Mini, the 
apostle of Jesus Christ.” Manichaeism was called by Alexander 
of Lycopolis® as “the New Christianity.” M. ni divided his 
followers into two classes — the Elect and the Hearers. All 
Manichees were vegetarians, but the Elect were asked to follow 
certain principles which were inconsistent with the Zarathushtrian 
religion, like asceticism, self-mortification, extinction of all 
desires, lifelong celibacy, fasting, self-imposed poverty etc. 

• 

It was only in the preceding reign that tlic Zarathushtrian 
religion had emerged from its utterly confused and disorga¬ 
nized condition; religious differences still prevailed and unity 
had not yet been established among its followers, when this 
new menace arose, threatening society witli dissolution. The 
champions of the ZarathuslUrian and Christian faiths were 
unanimous in their resistance to Manichaeism. Apprehensive 
of the breakdown of the religious and political solidarity of Iran, 
the king proclaimed Mmii a heretic and banished him from the 
country; but he soon returned to propagate his creed. At last 
Behram 1 (grandson of Shahpur 1), fearing a national 
upheaval, ordered the execution of M ni and all his disciples. 
In order to strike terror to others Mimi was Hayed alive by 
Behram’s orders; according to another version M, ni was 
hanged and his skin, slulTcd with odoriferous substances, was 
displayed on the main gate of the city. Manichaeism was thus 
eradicated from Iran but it continued to spread in Central 
Asia, Africa, China and to some extent even in Europe, where 
it competed with Christianity. It is well known that the famous 
St. Augustine was for 9 years, (373 to 382) a Manichee. But 
even admitting the validity of the threat to the religious and 
political solidarity of Iran through Manichaeism. we have to 
acknowledge the intolerance displayed by the Persian king 
in the cruel punishment inflicted on M..ni and his followers. 

The Achaemenian kings had often bestowed favours on 
the Jews, who had gratefully acknowledged the obligation in 
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their scriptures. But in the Sasanian regime serious religious 
differences arose between the Zarathushtrians and the Jews, 
and in the Pahlavi works, particularly in the Dinkard, Judaism 
is severely criticized, and marriages with Jewish women are 
condemned. The relations of the Sasanians with the Christians 
were at first cordial. As Dastur Dr. Dhalla^ observes, the 
Christians were given high posts, raised to the responsible 
position of court-physicians and even nominated as members 
of important embassies to.foreign countries. But proselyiism 
being enjoined in their faith, the Christians converted some 
Zarathushtrians of high status and noble birth. It has been 
found that some Christian saints were originally Zarathushtrians. 
According to Sir P. M. Sykes,® an Iranian Christian bishop 
named Ivon, who had arrived in England in the 6th century, 
was subsequently known as St. Ives and a church was con¬ 
secrated in his memory. This may perhaps be the oldest 
historical instance showing the relations between Iran and 
England. About the same time another Iranian Christian 
named Hormizdas was raised to the papal see. The patience of 
the Zarathushtrians was at last exhausted, and a law was passed 
among the Sasanians inflicting capital punishment on Zarath- 
ushtrian converts to Christianity. This rule was in force even 
in the reign of Naushirwan. In spite of this legislation the 
proselytizing activities of the Christians continued; nay, the 
resignation and patience with which several Zarathushtrian 
converts to Christianity endured their legal penalties succeeded 
on the contrary in creating a favourable impression about 
that faith on the minds of the Iranians. 

It is of course improper and highly cruel to execute a 
person who voluntarily embraces a new faith. But it is neces¬ 
sary to remember that the Christians also were insolent in the 
propagation of views insuring to Zarathushtrian society. Dastur 
Dr. Dhalla® cites two cases, in one of which a Christian 
prelate had expressed the view that the king of Persia, being 
a non-Christian, would be consumed in the flames of hell 
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while Christians would rest in paradise. A bishop went one better 
and requested the Church of Rome to deliver the Christians 
of Iran from the wicked government of that country. This 
indeed was open sedition, and if a government declined to 
take action at this stage ii might be said to have failed in its 
political duty. The worst of it was that when war broke out 
between Iran and Rome, the Iranian Christians sympathized 
with their Roman co-religionists and not with their country, 
thus arousing the suspicion and Imtred of their fellow-country¬ 
men, and even the Iranian government frowned upon them as 
traitors. We have noted that proselytes were to be executed 
according to the Sasanian law, but this law however would 
not or could not be enforced in every case. Sometimes indeed it 
seemed as if it was more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. Two Sasanian kings, Yezdejard 1 and Hormazd IV 
were open advocates of Christianity while Naushirwan and 
Khusru Parwiz had Christian queens. In the reign of Naushirwan 
a famous Zarathushtrian preceptor embraced Christianity and 
rose to the position of Patriarch under the name of Mar Aba 
the great. The Zarathushtrian priesthood clamoured for the law 
of capital punishment regarding apostasy to be put into effect, 
but Naushirwan had such reverence for the Patriarch that 
though he imprisoned and then exiled him for a time purely 
with a view to offering a sop to the Cerberus of popular fury, 
he ultimately released him.^^ But looking to the audacity of 
the Christians themselves, one can well understand the intoler¬ 
ance they provoked in the Sasanian government. 

The Sasanians maintained a high standard of justice and 
recognized the equality of persons of all ranks, classes and 
religions before the law. As Prof. Saeed Nafisy^^ observes :— 
“ The system of slavery, serfdom and forced labour, and the 
idea of superiority of the race, class and caste, which was so 
spread in all other contemporaneous civilizations, had never 
existed in Sasanian Iran.” So anxious were the Sasanians to admi¬ 
nister justice that, as the same author observes, when the case of 
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a non-Zarathushtrian came before the Court, a spiritual chief 
belonging to his own religion was attached to the tribunal. 

The Sasanians had formerly given reasonable freedom 
to the Christians to propagate their faith, with the result 
that the whole province of Armenia accepted that religion. 
As Christians the Armenians sympathized with the Romans, 
who usually provoked wars with Iran by fomenting trouble 
in Armenia. At last the Sasanians came to realize the 
gravity of the situation and were forced to adopt stern 
measures against the Christians. Aq- Pour i Daood'^ rightly 
observes that the main cause of the Sasanian oppression on 
the Christians was not religious but political. As a rule the 
Sasanians were tolerant to other faiths but were forced to be 
severe only in cases when the bonds of society and the State 
were in danger of disruption. The learned Aq i Sriheb^^^ quotes 
the German scholar Justi according to whom the Armenian 
Christians had destroyed the Zarathushtrian temples and 
treated the priests with contempt. If in spite of this the 
Iranian government had declined to take any disciplinary 
action, the Iranians would have merited the title of angels, 
and not human beings. 

Shahpur I follow-cd a particularly generous policy, and 
showed as much tolerance to the heretic M..ni as it was 
possible for him to do, and Ma.ni dedicated to him one of 
his chief works, the Sh hpurganAs Messrs. A. Christensen 
and W. Ensslin^^ observe, according to Parsi tradition, 
Shahpur I caused to be included among the holy books 
secular works on medicine, astronomy and metaphysics found 
in India, Greece and other countries. It h probable that these 
were really works compiled by Iranians with the use of foreign 
sources. But in any event, the inclusion of treatises of this 
kind among the sacred writings at Shahpur’s orders is evidence 
of his broadmindedness. The same two writers, eulogizing the 
tolerance of the Sasanians, conclude that the adherents of 
foreign religions were able to live in peace, and their organi- 
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zations and their religious laws were respected so long as they 
did not set themselves up against the authority of the State 
or conspired with its enemies. 

Naushirwan had bestowed favours on the Christians but 
had treated them with sternness only when Zarathushtrian 
solidarity was endangered by their activities. Mr. P. Kershasp^® 
rightly observes that though the Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius was a saint he w4s delinilely harsh to the 
Christians for the preservation of law and order in 
his country; so too Naushirwan, though acknowledged on all 
hands to be just and impartial to his subjects, was stern to 
the Christians for similar reasons. His Christian queen 
Euphemia was free to follow her faith, but when her son 
Nushz d imitated her in that respect he incurred his father’s 
displeasure, and, as noted previously, was kepi under surveil* 
lance. Naushirwan had built a city named Rumiyeh or 
''Zib i Khusru” near the capital to settle his Roman captives. 
Once when the Greek physician Tribunus begged permission 
to return from Iran to his native country, he was desired by 
Naushirwan to ask any boon he liked. When Tribunus hesi* 
tatingly requested the release of a few Roman captives, 
Naushirwan generously ordered the immediate liberation of 
3000 Romans from bondage, and they all returned, well pleased 
and grateful, to their country, Naushirwan permitted the 
Christians to build churches and appoint prelates in his 
kingdom. There were in his court seven Greek scholars who 
were all free to follow their own faith. If Naushirwan had 
been against Christianity itself, he would never have granted 
such freedom to its adherents; it is evident that any intolerance 
shown by him was largely due to political reasons.*^^ 

We may now turn to Naushirwan's administration which 
was largely based on that of King Darius Hystaspes. As in 
Achaemenian times, the Iranian governors were in fact semi¬ 
independent kings preserving the customs and traditions of their 
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own territories, but paying homage to the king of kings or the 
Iranian Emperor, The roads, bridges, inns, caravanserais and 
the postal system of Naushirwan all remind us of similar 
facilities provided by Darius to his subjects. But Naushirwan 
had to face more critical times. Mazdak’s mischievous creed 
had thrown society into chaos, the system of justice was defec¬ 
tive, religious dissensions had disorganized the people, military 
discipline was lax, the agriculturists ware indolent in their work, 
and as observed by Mr. Paldnji Desai'^’ the condition of Iran 
reminded one of the times when Ardshir B. bk.ji had ascend¬ 
ed the throne. We shall sketch the administration of Naushirwan 
largely from Mr. Desai’s work. That monarch divided his 
empire into four parts, each under a trusted viceroy. He also 
maintained an espionage system, and his spies provided him 
with secret information from every corner of the empire. 
Naushirwan, like Darius, often paid surprise visits to his offi¬ 
cers who thereby remained vigilant in the discharge of their 
duties. According to Firdausi, an officer found guilty of bri¬ 
bery was sawed alive by the orders of the king. 

Barren soil remained untaxed, but a reasonable lax, which 
the farmers could alTord to pay, was charged on arable land. 
If the crops failed or were destroyed by famine or the locust 
pest, the tax was proportionately reduced. Naushirwan was a 
believer in the “ grow more food ” campaign and encouraged 
the fertilization of barren soil: he ordered the construction of 
canals and devised schemes for the utilization of accumulated 
rain-water. The agriculturists were thus benefited and ihe re¬ 
venue of the State was replenished. The farmers who could 
not pay the State-dues in money were free to do so in kind. 
Till the reign of king Qob^d, the father of Naushirwan, taxes 
were paid even by women, who were now exempted by 
Naushirwan from the burden. Exemption from taxation was 
also granted to persons under 20 and above 50. The Christians 
and Jews were regarded as “ protected subjects who were 
exempt from military duties but were liable to pay a capita- 
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tion tax. In those halcyon days Naushirwan felt that increase 
in population was an infallible sign of and concomitant with 
the prosperity of the State, and consequently his government 
undertook the duty of providing partners in life for girls of 
marriageable age. The government also shouldered the respon¬ 
sibility of educating orphan and destitute children. 

The military reforms of Naushirwan were very commenda¬ 
ble. Till his times a soldier was •paid once only in the year. 
Utter disorder prevailed and a petty ofTicer would pocket the 
salary of a higher officer by assuming the latter’s name. A 
soldier would appropriate an archer’s pay even when he was a 
stranger to the bowman’s art. Naushirwan prevented such 
corruption and by his order there was a military parade of 
soldiers who were subjected to a minute inquiry before they 
were permitted to draw their salaries. On pay-days every 
soldier had to appear fully armed and give ocular proof of 
his proficiency in his particular art, which minimized all chances 
of deceit. Though Naushirwan was officially considered the 
commander-in-chief, he had the sense of fairness to place him¬ 
self on a level of equality with the rank and file, as w'iil be 
evident from the following story. Once on a pay-day, when 
all the soldiers and military officers had gathered together, 
Naushirwan absented himself as w'as usual with Persian kings. 
The paymaster of the forces, named Babak, twice dispersed 
the soldiers without payment and declared that salaries could 
not be drawn till the head of the army should put in his 
appearance. Naushirwan took the hint and when the army 
gathered for the third time he came galloping on his horse 
amid cheers from his men to receive his pay. But Babak 
proved to be a martinet; finding that Naushirwan had failed 
to provide himself with two spare strings for his bow accord¬ 
ing to the rule then in force, he was sent back to repair the 
trivial omission. When the required things were brought 
Naushirwan had to display his feats of arms like any other 
private in his army before he received his salary. Naushirwan 
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did not take this ill: he was rather pleased with B^.bak’s stern 
discipline and promoted him to a higher rank. 

Naushirwan’s justice was seasoned with mercy as well as 
sternness. By his special command the Iranian troops had to 
be careful not to oppress the conquered enemy unnecessarily, 
and the soldiers violating this order were severely punished. 
But the treatment shown to the vanquished foes was largely 
dependent on the stubbornness of their resistance. If there 
was considerable slaughter of the Iranians, the conquered city 
was set on fire and the people were 'subjected to a general 
massacre. The Sasanians had an extensive empire but strangely 
enough their naval force, like that of the Achaemenians, was 
inadequate. When the Sasanians had to cross the seas, they were 
constrained to procure ships from other nations. It was owing 
to this serious defect that Khusru Parwiz, grandson of 
Naushirwan, was unable to conquer Constantinople. Had this 
famous port then fallen into the hands of Iran (as it almost 
seemed it would), it would have completely changed the 
current of history. 

But after all peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war*’, and the true glory of Naushirwan’s reign lay in 
the encouragement he gave to art and scholarship. Naushirwan 
spent considerable time in war and yet he was a devotee of 
learning, fond of collecting books and appreciative of the 
worth of scholars. He was himself well read in the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, which were translated into Pahlavi by his 
orders. When on the one hand by orders of the Emperor 
Justinian of Constantinople all the pagan philosophical 
academies of Athens and Alexandria were suppressed in 529 
A. D., Naushirwan on the other hand in the same century 
displayed his tolerance by patronizing seven Greek scholars 
for 20 years in his own kingdom and often entered into philo¬ 
sophical discussions with them. Verily the refugee scholars 
must have seen in Naushirwan the philosopher-king of Plato 
in actual flesh and blood. According to Sir E. Denison Ross^* 
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these seven scholars were Neo-PIatonists, whose influence for 
20 years on Iranian philosophy is traceable in the subsequent 
growth of Sufism. Prof. E. G. Browne also holds the same 
opinion. 

In those days the bearers of the so-called Syro-Hellenistic 
civilization were mainly the Nestorians, a Christian sect founded 
in 428 by Nestorius, a Patriarch of Constantinople. They were 
condemned as heretical by the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and as a result were hounded oift from various countries till 
at last they sought shelter in Sasanian Persia. They also 
settled at “Jund i Shahpur ”, the great intellectual centre of 
Naushirwan, where Nestorian Christians conveyed the fruits 
of Greek culture and discoursed with Persian and Indian 
scholars. Their discussions led to a scientific syncretism which 
later on developed Islamic thought. Naushirwan had also in¬ 
augurated an Assembly attended by champions of various 
religions for interchange of ideas. This was the precursor of 
the Assembly held every Friday by Akbar in order to discuss 
religious matters with the representatives of various faiths. 
But while Naushirwan was a staunch Zarathushtrian, Akbar 
was an eclectic, a latitudinarian and a * believer in freedom 
of thought. Both emperors had married women of different 
faiths who were free to follow their religious convictions. But 
Naushirwan did not pose as a prophet with a new religion 
as Akbar did with his “ Din i Ilahi ” (the divine faith ). 

The Greek scholars Uranus and Tribunus flourished at 
Naushirwan’s court. Uranus enriched himself by royal favour, 
whereas Naushirwan’s generosity to Tribunus has been referred 
to above. As previously observed, Naushirwan had started in 
550 at Shahpurgard a University named ” Jund i Shahpur” for 
the study of literature, philosophy, history, medical science, 
etc., and it attracted scholars from various parts of his empire. 
At this University the medium was the popular Aramaic 
language, which had even displaced the Hebrew of Palestine, 
and was the lingua^franca of West Asia, while Pahlavi was 

5 
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the State-language of Iran. Useful works on various subjects 
were now translated in Pahlavi as well as Aramaic or Syriac 
which was known to educated Iranians. The Syrian Christians 
were much in contact with Greek culture and they paid 
special attention to Aristotle, Hippocrates and Galen. The 
Roman emperor Augustus, Louis XIV of France and the Indian 
Emperor Akbar were some of the most noted patrons of 
letters, and the famous name of Naushirwan must be added 
to this brief list. The coisrts of these kings were graced by 
the presence of great scholars and wise men. The greatness of 
Naushirwan was very largely due to his brilliant minister 
Buzurjmehr, unrivalled in the annals oi his country for his 
resourcefulness, wisdom and foresight. This Seneca of the 
East”, as Gibbon''^ calls him, was the author of a small book 
in Pahlavi named “ Ganj i Shaygun He commanded such 
wide popularity by virtue of his nobility and exceptional intel¬ 
lectual attainments that according to Gibbonthe Christians 
regarded him as a believer in the Gospels and the Muslims a 
premature Musalman. 

It was in the reign of Naushirwan that the game of 
chess was introduced into Iran from India. According to 
Firdausi, an Indian tributary king sent this game to Naushirwan 
together with the tribute and demanded its solution. The best 
brains of Ijan were applied to the game in vain, which yielded 
at last to the ingenuity of Buzurjmehr, who amidst general 
astonishment determined the importance, position and move¬ 
ment of every piece in the game. Buzurjmehr then himself in¬ 
vented a new game known as “Nard'’ or backgammon and 
sent it to India, but no Indian was able to understand or 
throw any light upon it, till Buzurjmehr personally went to 
India to explain the mystery. It is possible that this new 
game corresponds to “ Dam ” or draughts. 

But Naushirwan can claim still more intimate cultural 
relations with India. He had come to know of a miraculous 
Indian herb which was said to revive the dead, and he now 
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asked his physician Barzu to fetch it from India. But all 
Barzu’s endeavours ended in disappointment, till he was asked 
by an aged Indian pandit to give up his fruitless attempts, for 
education, said he, was the only means to revive the “ dead 
and the gift of knowledge was the gift oi life ilseli. The 
pandit further suggested that in the library of a certain Indian 
king there was a book named “ Kalileh wa Damaneh ’T so 
full of wise saws and modern instances ” as may be supposed 
to revive the “dead”. Barzu procured this life-giving mira¬ 
cle from the Indian king and took it to Iran where it was 
translated into Pahlavi by order of Naushirvvan. This very work 
is famous as the Fables of Pilphi or Bitipai, bu! in fact it is 
a collection of stories whose origin is traceable to that inex¬ 
haustible mine of wisdom known as the “ Panchtuntra^ In 
this great Sanskrit work, as in Aesop's Fables, beasts are made 
to talk in human language, and the stories arc highly didactic 
and instructive. The Pahlavi version of the limes of Naushirvvan 
is lost, but from it w^as prepared an Arabic version by Ibn 
Muquff‘a after the Arab conquest of Iran. The “ Panchtantra ” 
has been translated into 60 different languages, and it is not 
possible to keep a record of books that were inspired by this 
great work. The poet Rudaki rendered it into Persian verse, 
but its most famous version in Persian literature was the prose 
rendering of Maul m i Husein Wa‘ez Kashefi of the 15th cen¬ 
tury. This book, dealing with Kalileh and Damaneh, was 
named by its author “ Anw:m i Suhaili” (the lights of Canopus) 
from the name of his patron Amir Shaikh Ahmed as-Suhaili. 

Numerous books on religion, ethics, history, etc., were 
published in the reign of Naushirwan and were subsequently 
translated, but these Pahlavi works have not survived the 
tyranny of Time. But the Arabs had based their scientific 
and philosophical works on the translations of these very 
Pahlavi volumes. The well-known Pahlavi love-tale of “ Wamiq 
wa ‘Uzra” was composed by orders of Naushirwan. The 
Khuddi Nameh” was the greatest and most authentic 
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Pahlavi work on Iranian history, and Naushirwan was the 
first monarch to order its composition from a national point 
of view, though it remained unfinished in his reign. The work 
was completed by Dehq n Danishwar in the reign of the last 
Sasanian king Yazdejard Shehryar. Passing through numerous 
obstacles during the Arab conquest and subsequent years, 
this great work, or its translation or an independent work 
based on the “ Khudai N. meh ”, came into the hands of 
Firdausi and played the leading part in the composition of 
the Shahnaraeh. Today all traces of the “ Khudai Nameh ” 
are lost. If Naushirwan had not ordered its composition, 
Firdausi would not have been able to secure that work or its 
translation, and the Shahnameh would probably have remained 
unwritten; or, if written, this great work, which testifies to 
the ancient glory of Iran, would have to a considerable extent 
remained imperfect. Hence the credit of the creation of the 
Shahnameh as we have it today must largely be assigned to 
Naushirwan. 

It is possible that Naushirwan had his achievements carved 
on rocks in numerous places, though only one effigy of his 
survives, wherein he sits enthroned receiving tribute from the 
Romans. In Chapter XVII will be described the magnificent 
palace named '‘Taq i Kisrii ” which was built by orders of 
Naushirwan at his capital Madain ( Ctesiphon). 

Naushirwan was a mighty conqueror, but we have refrain¬ 
ed from referring to his great victories, because the main 
object of this work is not to relate the history but to dwell 
upon the culture of Iran. The Romans, who were often defeat¬ 
ed by Naushirwan, not only stood in dread of him but also 
held him in respect. The Turks also were awed by his might 
and tribute was paid to him from India. But for a special rea¬ 
son we shall relate only one of his many victories at consi¬ 
derable length, and that is his conquest of the province of 
Yemen, the land of myrrh and frankincense ”, situated to the 
South of Arabia. This province was once under Homaritc 
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rulers but at the instigation of the Roman Emperor the Aby- 
ssinians, who had been converted to Christianity, had conquered 
and established their sway over it, and a Christian named 
Abrahri had become a ruler of Yemen. According to one 
version, after the death of Abrah i, a Homarite Arab prince 
named Saeef approached Naushirwan requesting his help in 
expelling the Abyssinians and regaining his ancestral throne. 
At the time the royal army had been employed in various 
directions; still Naushirwan could 5>pare a force for the relief 
of the Arabs against the Abyssinians. According to Prof. 
Browne, by Naushirwan's orders was marshalled a regiment 
of only 800 soldiers, made up of imprisoned convicts who 
were already sentenced to capital punishment, and their leader¬ 
ship was assigned to a chief named Wahriz, who was so old 
and infirm that his lids had dropped over his eyes and had to 
be raised when he wanted to discharge arrows !. As Prof. 
Browne observes, the Iranians of the day had such a whole¬ 
hearted contempt for the Arabs that they sent to their assist¬ 
ance the scum of their prisons under the guidance of a broken 
and drivelling old dotard. Who could have dreamt then that 
these very despised Arabs were to overthrow completely the 
might and glory of Iran within 80 years ? Yet, we are told, 
the Arabs of Yemen were pleased even with this miserable 
force led by the tatterdemalion Wahriz, for after all it had 
been dispatched by Naushirwan. Two battles were fought 
in both of which the Abyssinians were defeated : old Wahriz 
too proved his mettle and sprang a surprise on all by slaying 
with his arrow Masruk, the son of Abraha. Yemen was thus 
liberated from Abyssinian bondage and Saeef was appointed 
king. But he was soon murdered, and finding no prince of the 
blood Naushirwan retained Yemen as a dependency of Iran 
under an Iranian viceroy named Marzbrm. 

According to another version, Abrahji was defeated under 
the walls of Mecca in 569 just before the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and his army of elephants was put to flight by a 
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flock of birds who dropped small stones on the huge animals. 
This defeat is referred to in the five-lined chapter 105th of 
the Quran and the shower of pebbles is interpreted to mean 
an outbreak of small-pox in the ranks of Abraha. After his 
death the discords of his descendants gave easy entrance to 
the Persians, and Naushirwan restored to the throne of Yemen 
a native prince of the ancient Homarites as his viceroy. This 
conquest of Yemen by Naushirwan must have taken place, 
according to Gibbon, in 570-571. The dates and the different 
versions of the Persian conquest of Yemen are hard to settle, 
but it is certain that it was conquered in the reign of 
Naushirwan as stated in all Persian histories. 

If Yemen had not been conquered by Iran but had 
remained in the possession of the Christian Abyssinians, 
Christianity would have made considerable progress in that 
country; for the Roman Emperor always encouraged the 
Abyssinians to propagate their faith therein. If Yemen had 
not been won by Iran, it is hard to say what would have 
been the lot of Mecca and the K‘aba at the hands of the 
Abyssinians. It is equally difficult to determine how the Prophet 
Muhammad, who was born soon after in 569-570, would have 
been influenced by Christianity which was the prevailing faith 
of the day in Yemen. Who can say if Muhammad under the 
circumstances would have accepted Christianity or started 
a new religion ? The Arabs of course had no apprehensions 
that the Iranians would ever force their religion on any one. 
Hazrat Muhammad considered himself fortunate that he was born 
an Iranian subject and that too in the reign of Naushirwan 
the just. It seems as if Naushirwan had unknowingly facilitated 
the rise of Islam by thus removing from Yemen the Abyssi¬ 
nians and consequently the Christian religion which they 
professed. It will be admitted that Naushirwan was the 
unconscious agent of Nature in thus paving the way for a 
religion whose adherents within less than a century were 
destined to work havoc on his own country and its ancient 
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faith. Referring to the conquest of Yemen and the defeat of its 
Abyssinian rulers by the Persian army of Naushirwan, Gibbon 
in his magniloquent manner voices the same truth and observes 
in his masterpiece:—“If a Christian power (Abyssinia) had 
been maintained in Arabia, Mahomet must have been crushed 
in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution 
which has changed the civil and religious state of the world, 

We may here note from the Shahnameh of Firdausi an 
episode belonging to the last years of Naushirwan. Once that 
monarch dreamt-^ that in the province of Hijfiz in Arabia 
from the height of a ladder of 40 steps the sun suddenly arose 
at midnight and illuminated the world, though his palace 
still remained enveloped in darkness. The Prime Minister 
Buzurjmehr, being consulted in the morning about this, observed 
that after 40 years a great Prophet would arise in Arabia 
to propagate his faith, which would impair the Jewish and 
Christian religions but would utterly subvert the faith of 
Zarathushtra, destroy its rituals, revolutionize its modes and 
customs and raze its fire-temples to the dust. On hearing this 
Naushirwan was plunged in grief, but the next night he heard 
in his dream a terrific sound which said:—“Thy palace is de¬ 
molished On inquiries it was found that the ceiling of the 
royal palace was cracked. In the meanwhile a rider arrived in 
hot haste with the information that the “Azar Gushasp”, the 
holiest fire in the chief Iranian fire-temple, had been suddenly 
extinguished. Buzurjmehr was summoned suddenly in the 
night, and hearing the king’s account, Hhe wise man amended 
his former statement with the ominous declaration that the 
great Prophet, referred to above, must have been born that very 
night in Arabia. Naushirwan had still 9 years more to^live: 
he knew full well the sagacity of his minister and the oracular 
nature of his words which had never proved wrong in the 
past. Yemen was already in the possession of Naushirwan, and 
the birth of Hazrat Muhammad had taken place in a corner 
of bis vast empire. If the great monarch had so willed he could 
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have easily destroyed the orphanchild, and none could have 
dared to prevent him from doing so. We have already seen 
that Naushirwan could be stern on occasions: and yet, foresee¬ 
ing as he did the destruction of the country and the faith of 
Iran through the child, his sense of justice and his affectionate 
heart prevented him from raising his hand against the inno¬ 
cent boy. 

We know that king Kansa of Mathura was forewarned 
that he would be killed by the 8th child of his cousin Devki : 
the king thereupon slew the six sons of Devki, but it is well- 
known how the 7th and 8th sons, Balrara and Krishna, 
happened to escape and subsequently destroy the cruel 
king. So too Pharaoh, a king of ancient Egypt, who considered 
the growing population of the Israelites a menace to his 
kingdom, issued an order to drown every male Israelite infant 
in the Nile but spare only the girls : and yet the Prophet 
Moses; who was destined to humble the pride of Pharaoh, 
managed to escape, and, strange to say, was unknowingly 
brought up in the royal palace by Pharaoh's own daughter 
(Exodus I and II). In another instance Herod the great, 
notorious for his cruelty, had received a mysterious prediction 
that tHc child newly born at Bethlehem would be the future 
( spiritual) king of the Jews: thereupon Herod in great terror 
ordered a general massacre of the innocents upto two years 
of age; and yet Joseph and Mary, forewarffed in a dream 
by an angel, managed to escape with the child Jesus to Egypt 
(Matthew II). 

’ It was well for Naushirwan that he did not attempt the life 
of the child Muhammad : had he done so, he would have failed 
as completely as his predecessors Kansa, Pharaoh and Herod. 
If the rise of Islam and the fall of Iran were predetermined 
by the inexorable decrees of fate, neither Naushirwan nor any 
power on earth could have prevented the catastrophe. Still all 
honour to the great monarch who voluntarily chose to lose the 
game which was absolutely in his hands but preferred mora- 
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lity, righteousness and justice to the service of his beloved 
motherland through the foul slaughter of an Arab child. He 
alone is a true Zarathushtrian who, knowing the disastrous 
consequences of an iniquitous deed, the commission of which 
is well within his power, still adheres to disinterested morality 
and is righteous for the love of righteousness itself. It is only 
too common today for individuals as well as nations to work 
the greatest harm to others if only it procures a minimum of 
gain to themselves. Tn such a seif^besoited world Naushirwan 
has immortalized his name by his generosity and sense of 
justice. 

On the whole it may be said that in historical times 
there was no king in Iran greater than Naushirwan, who 
was to his country what Ashoka and Akbar were to India. 
Naushirwan can easily stand comparison with Akbar. Both 
were brave and warlike conquerors and had considerably 
extended their empire. Khusru Parwiz, the grandson of Nau¬ 
shirwan, widened the limits of the empire still further, but 
ultimately lost what he had gained; and it was in Khusru 
Parwiz’s reign that the seeds of the decline of Iran were 
sown. So too in the reign of Aurangzebe, the great-grandson 
of Akbar, the Mughal power reached the culmination of its 
greatness, and yet it was his fanatic policy that soon led 
to the disruption and dissolution of his vast empire. 
Both Naushirwan and Akbar were capable administrators, 
social reformers, devotees of learning, patrons of art and 
literature, and fond of participating in religious and philoso¬ 
phical controversies. Both were just, generous and tolerant. 
Naushirwan was indulgent to his Christian subjects, the causes 
of his occasional sternness towards them being not religious 
but political. Akbar also was kindly inclined to the Hindus 
who rose to eminence in his government. Akbar flourished 
a millennium after Naushirwan and the prejudices and 
narrowness of vision of the 6th century had naturally 
changed for the better in the 16th. Akbar was a man of vision 
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and foresight; he was an idealist, aspiring to establish an India, 
one and undivided. But Aurangzebe dissipated the noble 
dream and subverted the empire by his illiberal and bigoted 
measures. There was such a likeness between Naushirwan and 
Akbar that even if the former had flourished in the 16th 
and the latter in the 6th century, there would have still been 
a substantial measure of similarity in their activities. 

The Romans and Muslims always referred to Naushirwan 
with respect. All the historians of Persia are fascinated by his 
greatness. Gibbon in his great work, comparing Naushirwan 
with his illustrious contemporary Justinian, Emperor of Cons¬ 
tantinople, pays a grudging tribute to the former in the following 
words:—‘Tn the long competition between Chosroes (Naushirwan) 
and Justinian, the advantage, both of merit and fortune, is 
almost always on the side of the barbarian.”Naushirwan led 
his armies till he was fourscore years of age, fighting in person 
in more than 20 battles, wherein he invariably succeeded except 
in his retreat in the encounter at Melitene. Rawlinson^^^ 
observes that the intellectual power and generosity of vision 
displayed by Naushirwan would be rare to find in Asiatic 
monarchs. Naushirwan’s private life was pure and unsullied. 
He was always extremely anxious to advance the welfare of 
his people, redress the grievances of the poor, augment the 
prosperity of his subjects and eliminate al^ traces of injustice 
and tyranny from the country. Occasionally, particularly in the 
early years of his reign, he was stern in dispensing justice; 
but age mellowed him with the softer virtues till he really 
deserved the title of‘“Adil” or just. His own name was 
Khusru but there is considerable appropriateness in the name 
of Naushirwan by which he has become famous in the East. 
Naushirwan means a sweet or celestial soul, and indeed this 
great soul has left behind him sweet and fragrant memories. 
Even today Muslim faqirs stretch their hands before the 
Parsis reminding them that they are the progeny of Naushir¬ 
wan. Naushirwan has won imperishable renown not by his 
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splendour and magnificence, his victories and edifices but by 
his moral qualities, his justice and his generosity. Persian 
literature resounds with his eulogy. Shaikh S‘adi says about 
him :— 

“ Q irun halak shud wa chehel khrmeh ganj dasht; 
Naushirwau namurd ke nam i niku guzasht ” : 

(Qarun,^^ who possessed 4o treasure-houses, at last paid 
the debt to nature: but Naushirwan cannot be said to have 
died for he left behind him a noble name). Firdausi addressing 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni says:— 

Agar dadgar bashi ai shehriyar, 

Niku manad az tu hamin yadgar, 

Chuniin ham ke az Shah Naushirwan, 

Ke ou khak shud, n.im darad jaw.tn. 

Shud andar nehan nam i ou ashkar, 

Azu mandeh guft r i ou y, dgar: 

Ba kirdar i niku buwad biguman 
Chunin nam i ou zindeh dar har zani in. 

Buwad ta bajayast charkh o zamin, 

Abar janash az bekhradan afrin”: 

(Oh Sultan Mahmud): (If you are just you will also 
immortalize your name like Naushirwan. He lies in the dust, 
but his name is still young and fresh in the memories of all. 
He is now one with the soil but his name, words and deeds 
resound in the world. By the performance of virtuous actions 
his name will doubtless survive in succeeding ages. So long as 
heaven and earth endure, the soul of Naushirwan will be 
blessed by the wise). 


NOTES 

1. “Cambridge Ancient History” : Vol. XII: Chapter IV 
by Arthur Christensen. 

2. “ A Literary History of Persia ” by Prof. E. G. Browne 
Vol. I. 
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3. Studies in Ancient Persian History ” by Mr. P. Kershasp. 

4. This incident will inevitably remind the readers of the 
history of Gujarat of the MaliV Tank of Dholka, the land 
of the courtesan and the justice administered by Minaldevi, 
the mother of the great Siddhraj Jaisinh. Contrast king 
Ahab of Samaria, seizing the vineyard of his subject 
Naboth to enlarge his palace gardens — aud the result. Cf. 
I Kings XXI, and 11 Kings IX. 

5. An instance of Naushirwan’s justice is recorded in the 
Introduction to Vol. IX of the Shahnameh edited in 
Gujarati by Messrs. M. N. and F. N. Kutar. It relates a 
personal experience that Hazrat ‘Umar, the second Khalif, 
had of Naushirwan’s justice. But Naushirwan died in 579 
while Hazrat ‘Umar was born 582. Since the dates do not 
tally, the instance need not be recorded here. Sir Percy 
M. Sykes, who translated into English the Persian work 
of Nurallahkhan bin Muhammadhusainkhunder the 
title “ The Glory of the Shi‘a World, ” observes that once 
Hazrat ‘Umar and M‘uaviyeh had both personal experience 
of Naushirwan’s justice. But this surpasses in impossibility the 
example cited by the Kutar brothers, for M‘u,Aviyeh was even 
younger than Hazrat ‘Umar. For the same reason Sir P. 
M. Sykes’s anecdote need not be cited here. But these ins¬ 
tances show the powerful impression inade on the Muslim 
world by Naushirwan’s justice. 

6. Quoted in “ Cambridge Indian History ” Vol, XII: Chapter 
XIV by Mr. F. C. Burkitt. 

7. “ Zoroastrian Civilization ” [by Shams ul ‘Ulama Dastur 
Dr, Maneckji N. Dhalla. 

8. “ History of Persia ” by Sir P. M. Sykes. 

9. “ Zoroastrian Theology ” by Shams ul ‘Ulama Dastur Dr. 
Maneckji N. Dhalla. 

10. Op. cit. 
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11. “Superiority of Sasanian over Contemporaneous Civiliza¬ 
tion ” : a lecture which was delivered by Prof. Saeed 
Nafisy of the University of Teheran in 1949 in Bombay, 
and which subsequently appeared in the “Iran League 
Quarterly” of April-July 1950. 

12. “A Brief Review of Iranian History ” : an article by Prof. 
Pour i D.iood in the K. R. Cama Institute Journal No. 28. 

13. Ibid. 

14. ‘‘Cambridge Ancient History” Vol. XII : Chapter IV by 
Mr. Arthur Christensen and Mr. W. Ensslin. 

15. Op. cit. 

15A. Vide “ Religious Temperament & Activities of the Sasa- 
nians ” by Mr. Sohrab H. Batliwala in the “ Prof. Pour 
i D.ood Memorial Volume” : No. II 

16. “ Tawarikh i SasanLn” by Mr. Palanji B. Desai (Gujarati). 

17. “The Persians” by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

18. “ Science and Medicine ” : an article by Dr. Max 
Meyerhof in “ The Legacy of Islam, ” edited by Sir 
Thomas Arnold. 

19. “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” by E. Gibbon, 

20. Ibid. 

21. Cf. Introduction to “ Panchtantra ” by the translator and 
editor Dr. Bhogilal J. Sandesra (Gujarati 1949). 

22. “ A Literary History of Persia ” by Prof, E. G. Browne 
Vol. L 

23. The authenticity of this episode of Naushirwan's dream is 
doubted by Noldeke in his treatise on the Iranian national 
epos. Noldeke definitely considers this whole section to be 
a faked interpolation. 

24. Hazrat Muhammad was the posthumous child of‘Abdalliih: 
when 5 years of age he had the misfortune to lose his 
mother Amina, who died of grief for her husband. 
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25. Had Gibbon remembered the standard of “ culture and 
civilization” in his own country in the 6th century A.D., 
he would have thought a thousand times before applying 
the word barbarian to one who with all l^is faults sums 
up the glory of Iran in historical times. 

26. Quoted from “Taw::rikh i S-.s .ni in*’ by Mr. Palanji B. 
Desai (Gujarati). 

27. Qarun or Korah was a miser of ancient times. It is said 
that his wealth was so fabulous that 40 camels were re¬ 
quired to carry only the keys of his treasure-chests. 
Evidently the legend-mongers have here drawn too long a 
bow in the glorification of their subject. 
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IRAN AND ARABIA 

It has been said about the ancient Iranians that they 
had not cared to cultivate litert\Jure: Achaemenian literary 
works are not extant; only a few Sasanian works have come 
down to us, but as Dastur Dr. Dhalla^ candidly observes 
there is no trace of poetry in the extant Pahlavi literature, 
nor are there any imaginative flights, originality, free and in¬ 
dependent thinking or the tendency to solve the problems 
of life in the Pahlavi prose writings, whose style also is un¬ 
attractive. It must however be remembered that Alexander by 
his conquest of Iran destroyed the literature of the country in 
330 B. C. Once again in the middle of the 7ih century A.D., 
the Sasanian works were submerged under the Arab inunda¬ 
tion and thus the ancient Iranians were left without any sub¬ 
stantial literature to their credit. For this reason alone it 
would be a serious mistake to call the Iranians an uncultured 
race. Dr. Daudpota^ observes that the ancient Iranians pos¬ 
sibly had a poetical literature, which they lost by I heir own 
indifference and by the scarcity of their national bards. It is 
difficult to accept this view. The main cause of the disap¬ 
pearance of the bulk of Iranian literature is the destruction 
wrought by Alexander and by the Arab cataclysm. Achaemenian 
literature is entirely lost, but the Achaemenians could boast 
of a literature and that too in ample measure, as will be seen 
from this chapter. 

The Zarathushtrian scriptures were all comprised in 21 
volumes known as ‘‘ Nasks ”, of which only one — the.Vendidad 
— has managed to escape. All others have disappeared, but 
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happily a list of their contents has survived from which it is 
possible to note the variety of subjects discussed therein. One 
whole Nask was devoted to ethics, while one discussed the 
origin of creation, zoology and botany according to the 
scientific advancement of the times. Some dealt with astronomy, 
some with astrology, some with geography. Agriculture and 
horticulture were the subjects of discussion in some works, 
while politics and administration were dealt with in others. 
Ancient Iranians were com'ersant with the fact that the year 
had 365 days; but after every 120 years they calculated a leap 
year by intercalating one month with due pomp and ceremony.^ 
They knew that twice in the year appeared the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes when the days and nights were of equal 
length. They were familiar with the fact that the sun appa¬ 
rently moved through the twelve signs of the zodiac. Since 
they were acquainted with astronomy and astrology, it may 
be inferred that they had a good knowledge of mathematics. 
This important list of contents of the 21 Nasks will be found 
in volumes VIU and IX of the comprehensive work-the 
Dinkard, the Talmud of the Parsis—written during the Arab 
regime in the 9th century A. D. According to Dr. F. S. Chini- 
wala,^ Iranian literature was twice destroyed after the Arab 
conquest : to avert such a calamity in future the learned 
Zarathushtrian priests collected the fragments of what remained 
in an encyclopaedic work, the Dinkard, which fortunately 
survives to see the light of day. 

Alexander, after his capture of Persepolis, being instigated 
in a drunken orgy by a lascivious woman named Thais, 
devastated the Persian capital and set fire to its libraries. 
Palaces and temples may be easy to resuscitate, but the reli¬ 
gious literature, demolished by Alexander, was lost for ever. 
In the reign of the last Achaemenian monarch there were two 
special copies of Zarathushtrian scriptures; the one which was 
placed in the library of “ Dazh i Napisht ” (the fort of 
documents) in Persepolis was destroyed by fire; the second 
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copy, depp^ted in the library known as Ganj i Shapigan ” 
( royal tr«sure-house ), escaped a similar fate, but by Alexan¬ 
der's or4fr$ it was sent to Greece, where it was translated in 
the Gre^k language. According to the famous historian Tabari 
( 838-922) the writings of Zaralhushtra were inscribed in golden 
ink on 12,0W cowhides and preserved in the libraries- If the 
Achaeraenians were possessed of such works and libraries, 
would it not be unfair to condemn them as uncultured people? 

• 

The Iranians/ like the Arabs, had a great fondness for 
history. It was with a view to perpetuating his achievements 
that Darius Hystaspes, as noted above, recorded his victories 
on the rock of Behistun in cuneiform inscriptions wherein 
about 75000 nails were used. The rock of Behistun with its 
inscriptions is still extant to offer a suitable reply to those 
who argue that the ancient Iranians were devoid of literature. 
The Book of Esther in the Old Testament further subuantiates 
the view that the Achaemenians were fond of recording and 
preserving their national annals. From Esther 6J, 10.2 and 
2.23 it is quite clear that the Achaemenians had their histori¬ 
cal works which were read before the king. In support of the 
statement that the Achaemenians were fond of history Prof. 
Jackson^ quotes the following works:-Herodotus 1.1-5; 95.214; 
Diodorus Siculus; Agathias 2.27; 4-30; Moses of Chorene 2.67, 
In the court of the Achaemenian king Ardshir II circa 400 
B. C. there flourished a great physician named Ctesias, who 
wrote a history of Iran based on indigenous chronicles. This 
invaluable work is unhappily lost, though some of its passages 
are available as cited in the works of Plutarch and Pliny; from 
them one can see that even according to Ctesias the Achaeme¬ 
nians recorded and preserved their historical works. According 
to Dr. Haug,® Pliny has quoted passages from the philosopher 
Herraippus of Smyrna (circa 250 B. C,), whose works are no 
longer extant; according to Hermippus the Zarathushtrian 
scriptures comprised lacs of verses and Hermippus had preserved 
a separate list of contents for every scripture. 

6 
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The versatile Albiruni 973-1048 always betrayed strong 
aversion for the Arabs, the destroyers of Sasanian glory, and 
had a marked predilection for all that was of Iranian nationa¬ 
lity. Dr. C. E. Sachau^ observes that Albiruni had read and 
quoted in his book numerous works on Persian and Zarathush- 
trian history composed by Zarathushtrians themselves in early 
times or by Zarathushtrian converts to Islam, and yet no traces 
of those works could be found by Dr. Sachau. He therefore 
argues the great probability of the bigots of a later age having 
largely destroyed this kind of literature, which to them had 
the intolerable smell of filthy idolatry. The "'Athar al Baqiyeh” 
itself, says Dr. Sachau, is lacking in many most essential parts^ 
both large and small, e. g., the chapter on Zarathushtra, 
a most deplorable loss, arising probably from Muslim bigotry. 

The modern Iranian author Dr. Razazadeh Shafaq® sum¬ 
marizes the matter and proves that the Achaemenians had a 
literature of their own, which had very largely disappeared as 
a result of the ravages ofdevouring time"' and the tyranny 
of conquests and persecutions. Even risking the odium of ap¬ 
pearing repetiiions we shall here note in brief Dr. Shafaq’s 
arguments:—(1) rock-records of Achaemenian kings. (2) Greek 
authors like Herodotus, Ctesias, Hermippus, Xenophon (the 
contemporary of Ctesias: he had a personal knowledge of Iran 
and he described in highly coloured eulogistic language the 
educational system and the academies of the times of Cyrus 
the great: we shall discuss Xenophon’s work at greater length 
in the last chapter), Plato and Plutarch (stray references will 
be found about Iran in the works of these two famous writers). 
(3) The Jews have referred in the Old Testament to the perse¬ 
verance with which the Achaemenians have preserved their 
annals. (4) The early Muslim authors like Tabari, Mas‘udi, 
Hamza IsphahSni, who have even quoted by name some anci¬ 
ent Iranian works. An invaluable work named “Fihrist’^ 
(index) of Muhammad bin Ishaq an-Nadim ( 10th century) 
which will be discussed at greater length in this very chapter. 
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has been brought to light. From this work too we come to 
know the love of learning which characterized the ancient 
Iranians. A work pertaining to Iranian music has also been 
unearthed, throwing light on the fondness of the Iranians for 
poetry and song. (5) From the Avesta also we find references 
to the Iranian thirst for learning. 

Dr. R. Shafaq^ records the historical instance, quoted by 
us in Chapter III, of king Dariys Hystaspes having once 
liberated an Egyptian scholar from bondage and having permitted 
him to return to his country with instructions to establish there 
an institution for the study of medical science. Now it is evident 
that if Achaemenian Iran had been an uncultured country, 
the king could not have suggested the idea of such an aca¬ 
demy, Even according to common sense, says Dr. Shafaq, it 
seems absurd to consider as uncultured a country so prosperous, 
so well provided with various material sources of civilization, 
with such an extensive empire and ruled by such far-sighted 
and illustrious monarchs as Cyrus and Darius. Thus we can 
ascertain from various sources—Zarathushtrian, Jewish, Greek, 
Roman, Muslim, etc—that the ancient Achaemenian Iranians 
had a religious and secular literature. The Sasanians indispu¬ 
tably had a literature, for which it is needless to advance 
any arguments at all. 

We have seen that there are no traces of poetry from 
what has come down to us from the Pahlavi literature of the 
Sasanians. Dr. Daudpota^® however argues that the Sasanians 
must have composed poetry, but that the Arabs, finding its 
rules of versification different from their own, may not have 
recognized it as poetry. Dr. Daudpota quotes the view of Abu 
Hilal al ‘Askari {circa 1010 A. D.), according to whom the 
ancient Parsis had composed poetry in such abundance as to 
make it difficult to be gathered in book-form. It is true that 
the extant Pahlavi literature contains no poetry, and yet a 
very sound proof that Pahlavi poetry did exist in Sasanian 
times becomes available from the numerous references to it in 
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the Shahnameh of Firdausi. According to this great work the 
famous minstrel Barbud had composed an elegy on the murder 
of the Sasanian king Khusru Parwiz at the hands of his own 
son Shiruych. According to tradition BSrbud had also versified 
the episode of the Kayanian king Kaikhiisru avenging the 
slaughter of his father SiySvash on the murderer Afrasiyab. 
Firdausi often refers in the Shahnameh to the great minstrels of 
the Sasanian regime, and from these references we can infer the 
possibility of the existence of Pahlavi poetical literature. The 
famous episodes cf '"Wamiq wa ‘Uzra” and ‘^Wais wa Ramin'’ 
were originally composed in Pahlavi. 

Mr. Rahimzadeh Safavi.^^ a modern Iranian author, invites 
our attentioi;L to the opinion expressed by Fakhr uddin Gurgani 
in the llth century. This Fakhr Gurgani clearly says in the 
introduction to his Persian poem “Wais wa Ramin" that the 
poem was originally written in Pahlavi, though according to 
him, versification was not a profession among Pahlavi poets. 
Mr. Rahimzadeh Safavi^"' is also convinced of the existence of 
Pahlavi poetic literature in pre-Islamic Iran, but he observes that 
the Arabs were under the delusion that there was no Pahlavi 
poetry only because that poetry differed from their own in metre, 
rhyme and rules of versification. The Sasanian king Behramgur 
was famous for his love of adventure, and he often roamed 
over his kingdom in search of exploits; during his wanderings, 
says Firdausi, the monarch met persons who could compose 
extempore verses without any previous preparation. It is evi¬ 
dent that the capacity to compose extempore verses is not at¬ 
tainable till the poetic art is sufficiently cultivated in the country. 
According to Firdausi the physician Barzu, dispatched by 
Naushirwan to India as described in Chapter IV, was also 
a poet. 

Prof. Jackson also is of opinion that though poetry is 
absent from extant Pahlavi literature, it must have been com¬ 
posed in Sasanian times. In support of this statement he quotes 
from the “ Kitab al Mahasan ” of A1 Baihaqi the names of 
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three Sasanian poets — Afrin, Khusrawani and MadhrastSni. 
Besides, the Sasanian age could also boast of famous musici¬ 
ans like Barbud and Sakisa. The voluptuous king Behramgur 
had a well-developed artistic sense, and it is a common belief 
that the first rhymed verse in all Persian literature was com¬ 
posed by this monarch with the help of his beloved Dilanim. 
It was the custom that when the Iranian kings look their 
meals they were diverted with music. According to Prof. Jackson, 
king Khusru Parwiz had a rhymed terse inscribed on the palace 
of his queen Shirin and the verse survived till the 10th 
century. According to Firdausi, the minstrel B-irbud was not 
permitted at first to seek admission into the court by the jea¬ 
lous courtiers. On a moonlit night therefore Barbucl, clad in 
green, hid himself in the trees, and when the king Khusru 
Parwiz made his apperance in convivial company in the garden, 
he fascinated the hearts of all by singing three songs in suc¬ 
cession. He then manifested himself and was appointed chief 
court-minstrel by the gratified monarch. Khusru Parwiz also 
had a famous black horse named Shabdiz who was such a 
favourite of his master that the latter had announced that he 
who first brought the news of his death would be slain forth¬ 
with. When the animal died, Barbad at the entreaties of the 
courtiers, presented hifiiself before the king mid poured forth 
such a pathetic melody on the philosophy of death that the 
king’s heart was touched and he guessed the end of Shabdiz, 
but forbore to inflict any injury on him who had broken so 
skilfully the ominous news. 

If so many allusions to Sasanian poetical literature arc 
available, how can we account for its entire disappearance 
today ? The answer must be sought from the Arabs of the limes 
of Hazarat 'Umar. But two satisfactory reasons have also been 
set forth by Sir Jehangir Coyaji^^ who observes that the 
Sasanian minstrels only sang their lays, but it was the business 
of scribes and especially of the priestly classes to commit 
them to writing, with the result that several songs remained 
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unwritten.The other reason advanced by the same writer was 
that the Pahlavi script was so puzzling and intriguing as to 
make it difficult to commit any literature to writing on a 
large scale in that script. Even admitting the validity of these 
two arguments, the main causes for the disappearance of 
Iranian literature must be sought in the conquest of Alexander 
and the Arab inundation. The little that survived must have 
been devastated in the inhuman atrocities of the Mongol 
invasions. The Iranians have been charged with being an 
uncultured race : how groundless the charge is and on 
whom the blame should lie will, it is hoped, be clear from 
the preceding pages. 

When excellent works began to be produced in Arabic 
soon after the Arab conquest of Iran, it was felt that the 
Arabs were as great in letters as they were indomitable in 
war. A renaissance of learning seemed to have dawned on 
Iran, and the age of * Arab civilization’" appeared to shed 
its light on the world. The main object of this chapter is to 
prove the falsity of this view. It is acknowledged on all hands 
that the pre-Islamic Arabs were largely illiterate; it will be 
seen in this chapter that the posMslamic Arabs also were not 
particularly inclined to learning, and that the works composed 
in Arabic in the epoch of the so called Arab civilization ” 
were the products of Greeks, Jews and especially of Iranians. 
These Iranians were forcibly converted to Islam or they had sold 
the birthright of their faith for a mess of pottage. The lure 
of lucre and the longing for safety were so great that accord¬ 
ing to Prof, Shushteri^ '^ some Iranian converts adopted Arabic 
'‘Kuniyas” or patronymics not only for themselves but for 
some of their non-Muslim forefathers, and by becoming part¬ 
ners of some Arab tribe, they added a tribal cognomen to 
their own names, so as to pass off as genuine Arabs. Again, 
for two centuries the Iranians were banned by the Arab 
government on pain of death from using their mother tongue, 
and they were forced to express themselves in Arabic. 
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When the name, surname, lineage, religion and language 
of an Iranian convert were all Arabic and coloured by Islam 
is it at all astonishing that the whole age should be designated 
as that of ''Arab civilization? Who would infer that these 
apparently Arab authors were in fact sons of the soil of Iran, 
and who again would care to distinguish them from genuine 
Arab authors? Herr Joseph Hell can hardly be said to exag¬ 
gerate when he says^® that in those days to be a Muslim 
was tantamout to being an Arab,# and the nationality of the 
Muslim convert receded in the background. In actual fact the 
Muslim writers were largely Iranians, for the Arabs had 
neither the inclination nor the leisure for any other activity 
except the military one. Prof. Shushteri^’' cites the names of 
Ziyan bin SulaimSn, Isma’il bin Yasar, his brother Muliammad 
bin Yasar, Hamd bin Sh^hpur and Wahh.ib bin Munabbih as 
famous Iranian authors of the seventh century. The same 
Professor holds that among the greatest and most famous 
Muslim poets, h ry men, philosophers, theologians, etc, we 
find Iranians whose works were standards of learning not 
only in Islamic countries but even in Europe. 

Mr. Clement Huart^^ observes that the Arabs preferred 
their natural ignorance, which they were reluctant to relinquish. 
Among their failings may be mentioned avarice, superstition 
and cruelty, while heroism and hospitality were virtues which 
may be set down to their credit. Once, as the Shahnameh 
records, the Sasanian king Yazdejard I assembled the scholars 
of various countries to choose a preceptor for the education 
of his son Behraragur. When every one indulged in self-conceit 
about his own scholastic attainments, Manzar, the Arab gover¬ 
nor of Yemen, candidly admitted what he actually was and 
what could be expected from the Arabs as a race. The follow¬ 
ing words about the Arabs are placed by Firdausi in Manzar's 
mouth:— 

" Sawarim o gurdim o asp afganim, 

Kasi ra ke dana buwad beshkinim: 
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Sitarehshumur nist az ma kasi, 

Ke az hindeseh behreh darad basi”: 

i. e., we Arabs are riders and warriors and vanquishers 
of horsemen, but in particular we are the extirpators of the 
learned: no one among us knows astronomy so as to have 
through it some smattering of geometry. 

Despite these “qualifications'’ for the post of tutor, the king 
placed his boy under the care of Manzar who however gave 
him a sound education by wisely employing suitable teachers. 

Mr. Sa‘eed Nafisi^^ observes that w'hcn the Arabs conquered 
Iran they were ignorant of the art of building houses and even 
of clothing their persons in suitable raiment. According to Dr. 
Pope^^thc conquering Arabs knew nothing of house-building 
beyond the pitching of tents and raising of mud cottages. 
After the conquest of Iran the Arabs indeed made considerable 
progress in architecture wherein they influenced the art of 
other nations; but the credit is due not to the Arabs but to 
the artistic sense and aesthetic consciousness inherent for 
centuries in the Iranians who accepted or had to accept Islam 
after the conquest. In fact no alternative was left to the Arabs 
except to imitate Iranian art. Mr. Sa'eed Nafisi observes in the 
same article that the Arabs continued the use of Sasanian coins 
till A. H. 76 (698 A. D.), and when coins were struck by the 
Arabs about the same time in the reign of Khalif ‘Abd al 
Malek Merwan, the inscription was still in Pahlavi. Upto about 
700 A. D, the government records were written in Pahlavi, 
and it was the Iranians themselves who translated them into 
Arabic. According to Prof Browne,*^ ‘Abd al Malek and his 
heartless viceroy Hajjai bin Yusuf tried their best to remove 
non-Arabs from government service, but their attempts did not 
meet with any considerable success. 

Prof. Browne observes in the same work that the Arabs 
held learning in contempt, and considered reading and study 
as beneath their dignity. The acquisition of knowledge was 
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considered unbecoming in members of the Qureish family of 
Arabia. According to the famous Arab writer A1 Waqidi, quoted 
by Prof. Browne, in the early days of Islam only 17 men could 
read and write from the Qureish family (which was highly esteem¬ 
ed among the Arabs and in which Hazrat Muhhmmad was 
born), and the number included three Khalifs. Even the Prophet 
Muhammad, as is well-known, was illiterate though he valued 
learning and was anxious to disseminate education. When the 
Arabs conquered Iran and began to demolish the libraries in 
the capital, one of their chiefs interfered and asked them to 
spare these book-collections, so that the Iranians might remain 
physical wrecks by hard study and thus give the warlike Arabs 
the opportunity to rule over them for all lime ! As late as 
730 A. D. a Bedouin poet named Zu al Rummeh had discreetly 
to conceal the fact that he could read and write, for even in 
that year learning was considered a disqualification among 
the Arabs. 

According to Mr. G. K. Nariman in the commencement 
of the ^ AbbSside Caliphate in tiie middle of the eighth century 
A. D. the reciters of the Qun n were seldom to be found even 
in so great a city as Isphahan. The famous Prof. S. Khudabaksh-^ 
observes that the ideal of Arab life was nothing but wine, 
women and warfare. The Arabs were by nature independent, 
unrestrained and devoted to pleasure, and such the Bedouins 
have remained right up to the present day. The Arabs were 
practical, realistic and materialistic in their outlook, and these 
characteristics appear even in their poetry. They were led not 
by their imagination but by sound commonsense. Arabia was 
acquainted with the art of writing on!) a few years before the 
birth of the Prophet Muhammad in 570 A. D. The oldest 
specimen of Arab literature cannot go beyond the 5th century 
A. D. in antiquity. When Hazrat Muhammad triumphed in 
the battle of Badr in 624 he ordered the release of those 
war-captives who could teach reading and writing to his army : 
this very fact proves that the 3 Rs must have been uncommoa 
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in those days in Arabia. Hazrat Muhammad was a staunch 
believer in the removal of illiteracy and anxious for the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge among the people: but even he was 
disinclined to fables, poetry, music and the arts. 

It must be admitted however that even the pre-Islamic 
Arabs were fond of history and anxious to preserve a record 
of their ancestors. They believed in the interpretation of dreams 
and in the movement of stars as influencing human life. They 
had a fondness for hearing tales, and folk-songs were very 
popular among them. The poetic literature of pre-lslamic Arabs 
was largely confined to the verses of seven Arab poets, 
collectively known as the “ Sab‘a Mu‘allaqrit ” (the seven 
pendants). These poems, written in golden ink, were said to 
have been suspended in the K‘aba. Mr. Clement Huart-^ 
rejects this view and attaches a different significance to the 
word “suspended”. It is interesting to note here that it was 
a Persian, named Hammad, that rescued these pre-Islamic Arab 
poems from oblivion, for, seeing how little the Arabs cared 
for poetry, he urged them to study these poems, because in 
those days this Persian knew more than any one else of Arabic 
poetry. 2^ 

According to Dr. D. S. Margoliouth,^^^ there was a time 
when the Arabs publicly reviled their philosophers, and bigoted 
Muslim kings consigned philosophical works to the flames. 
It was not considered safe in those days for a person to be in 
possession of philosophic works. Once the belief had spread that 
no other subject could be studied except the Quran, but when 
the ‘Abbasides transferred the seat of their Caliphate from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and when the power of the Iranians 
gradually began to assert itself, this stern belief was modified 
and various subjects besides the Quran began to be studied. 

All this shows that the Arabs of those days had hardly 
any culture at all, but that they were on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder of civilization. How then can the sudden sprouting 
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of “ Arab civilization ” in conquered Iran be accounted for 7 
Are we to assume that the gathered harvest of Iran was 
suddenly withered up and that literary shoots and saplings 
unexpectedly burst forth from the arid sands of Arabia ? It 
cannot be denied that great scholars and litterateurs had arisen 
in the so-called age of " Arab civilization ”, but it must be 
noted that the credit thereof is not due to the Arabs but very 

largely to the Iranian converts to Islam. 

' • 

It would be a huge digression to dwell here on the Arab 
persecution of Iran. It is however certain that lacs of Zara- 
thushtrians embraced Islam. It is impossible to believe that 
proselytism on such a large scale was due to the superiority 
of Islam, even admitting the simplicity of that faith, as com¬ 
pared to the priest-and ritual-ridden Zarathushtrianism of the 
day, Islam was accepted by many as a means of economic 
advancement; but still larger numbers gradually went over to 
that faith owing to their inability to endure insult and indig¬ 
nity. According to an order of Khalif ‘Umar no foreigner 
could be placed on a footing of equality with the Arabs, for 
he wanted to sweep Arabia free of all faiths other than Islam. 
Nor was this an idle threat, for the industrious Jews of Khaibar 
and the Jews and Christians of NajrSn were expelled from 
Arabia.2« The Persians knew fairly well what was to be expected 
from such a policy in their own country, and they considered 
the discrston of conversion the better part of valour. The 
conquered people again were so ground down with the capita¬ 
tion tax and other oppressive burdens that in the words of 
Joseph Hell ,2 7 the subject races saw but one path to salvation 
— conversion to Islam. 

But most Iranians, in spite of the conversion, remained 
Zarathushtrians at heart. Islam often remained on the surface 
as a cloak, whereas the thoughts, customs and ideals remained 
characteristically Iranian as before. As the great Indian poet 
and philosopher Dr. Sir Muhammad IqbaU® observes, when 
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Christianity was accepted hy Greece, the Greeks began to in¬ 
terpret that religion in accordance with their own thoughts and 
traditions. So too the Iranians embraced Islam but expounded 
it from the viewpoint of their own ideas and outlook of life. 
The Iranians had a natural sense of adaptability, but, as Mr. 
Otto Rothfleld^Q observes, wearied with the unbearable persecu¬ 
tion, they now began to practise ‘'KitniSn’' or hypocrisy; that 
is, outwardly the Iranians pretended to be staunch Muslims but 
inwardly professed their ancient religion. With a view to sav¬ 
ing their own skin they pretended to be Sunnis in the company 
of Sunnis, and Shi'as when contacting Shi‘as. In this way as 
usual an oppressive policy resulted in hypocrisy. 

While thinking of Arabia and Iran of those days, one is 
naturally reminded of the two chief city-states of ancient 
Greece - Sparta and Athens. The aim of Spartan education 
was the attainment of warlike virtues, while the object of the 
Athenian was the evolution of the student into a perfect 
citizen. The Spartan youths hardly knew their letters and were 
innocent of literature and philosophy; but they were taught 
to bear their sulTerings, endure the extremities of the weather, 
and develop athletic and hardened physiques that may stand 
them in good stead in limes of war. On the contrary youths in 
Athens were educated in literature, philosophy, oratory and 
arts which refined and elevated life, and in which Athens had 
won well-deserved renown. The Arabs too, like the Spartans, 
were born warriors and were educated in the arts and qualities, 
requisite in war, while they were taught to despise timidity 
and weakness. No wonder the Arabs of those days had no 
inclination for literature and culture and that they poured 
contempt on the learned. Iranian education on the other hand 
aimed at the attainment of high moral and cultural values, and like 
the Athenians, the Iranians had a natural fondness for literature, 
philosophy and history. It is true that little of Iranian literature 
has survived the ravages of time and devastation of foes; 
still, as observed previously, we have sufficient reasons to believe 
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that the ancient Iranians were a cultured people. Looking to the 
fundamental differences between the Iranians and the Arabs, 
it is easy to understand bow unendurably bitter must have 
been the lot of the former in the years following the conquest 
of their country. 

A hot, poisonous and suffocating sandstorm named simoom, 
sometimes arises in Arabia which in a short time destroys 
human and vegetable life. The^Vrab conquest of Iran may 
be likened to a simoom which in the course of years caused 
havoc in the society, religion and literature of Iran. As 
observed previously, capital punishment was assigned to the 
Iranian who dared to speak or write in his mother-longue 
and this terrible law, well calculated to demolish indigenous 
literature, remained in force for more than two centuries. Once 
in 814 when the famous Khalif MSrnua was celebrating the 
‘Id festival at Marv, he inquired if any one of those assembled 
was familiar with the Iranian language. An Iranian youth 
named ‘Abbas Marwazi thereupon arose and recited an 
extempore “qasideh"’ (ode^^)in Persian in eulogy of M mun. 
The guileless youth expected a reward, but the reward that 
he received was that of immediate death, for in the opinion 
of Mamun, it was sufficiently dangerous to have a person 
from the conquered race speaking in his mother-tongue; but 
when such person happened to be a poet the situation became 
intensely perilous indeed, for an Iranian poet composing verses 
in his own language on his fallen country was likely to fire 
the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen against the Arab 
victors; and hence arose the urgency of putting the man to 
immediate death! The peculiarity is that Khalif MSmun was 
a rationalist of liberal views, favourably inclined to Iranian 
culture. His mother and wife were Iranian ladies, and Iranian 
language and literature were developed in his reign. But if 
such were the views and acts of a ruler who was considered 
broad-minded, one can well understand what to expect from 
the average type of Khalifs. 
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Mr. Dinshah J. Irani^^ quotes the following incident from 
the work of the famous historian ‘Abd ur Rehman ibn Khaldun 
of the 14th century :— When after the conquest of Iran vast 
collections of boOiv.> ’o the hands of the Arabs, their 

leader S’ad ibn Abu Waqqas suggested to Khalif ‘Umar the 
advisability of translating those volumes into Arabic. Hazrat 
‘Umar replied that if the works were misleading they should 
certainly be destroyed; and even if they were edifying they 
were still useless in the circumstances; for by the grace of 
Allah the Arabs had been with the book of books, the 
Quran: hence all the Iranian volumes should be submerged in 
the waters or cast into the flames.^^ From this incident one 
can realize the copiousness of Sasanian literature and the dis¬ 
dain of the Arabs for the same. 

Another painful incident may be quoted from the renown¬ 
ed author Abu RaihSn al Biruni/^ the contemporary of 
Firdausi, who says :—When Qutaiba bin Muslim al Bahili con¬ 
quered Chorasraia or Khwarazm ( to which Albiruni himself 
belonged), he slaughtered all who were acquainted with the 
history, traditions and culture of that province, destroyed as 
much of literature as he could, and scattered the people in 
different localities to prevent unity and correspondence among 
them. As a result the people of Khwarazm remained illiterate, 
and had to rest content with such scriptures as they happened 
to have memorized. 

In the reign of the ‘AbbSside Khalif Abu J’afar al Mansur 
(754-775) there flourished a very famous writer named 
‘Abdallah ibn Muqaff’a,^^ who had translated many works into 
Arabic. It was he who translated into Arabic the “Kalileh 
wa DamanelV’, which had been brought from India in the 
reign of Naushirwan and rendered into Pahlavi by his orders. 
Ibn Muqaff’a was also the first to translate from the Greek 
Aristotle^s "‘Logic^’ with his own commentary. He also trans¬ 
lated the famous Pahlavi work “Khudai NSmeh” into Arabic 
with the title of “Siyar al Muluk al ‘Ajam/’, and thus rendered 
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memorable service to Iran by helping to make the great work 
available to Firdausi. He also translated into Arabic the 
“ Aeen Nameh ” v^hich throws valuable light on the political 
and social condition of Sasanian Iran. But Ibn Muqaff^a was 
a staunch nationalist : though outwardly a Muslim, his heart 
throbbed with patriotic devotion for his fallen land, which he 
was always anxious to serve in all possible ways. But for this 
“ sin ” capital punishment was assigned to him, and in 
757 he was executed with o^cruciating tortures by order 
of ‘Isa bin ‘Ali, the uncle of Khalif A1 Mansur. His body was 
dismembered, the various limbs being thrown one after the 
other in a burning oven.^^'' It is unnecessary to continue fur¬ 
ther this painful subject. We have now had some idea of how 
Iranian literature and litterateurs fared under the Arabs, and 
the appropriateness of the resemblance of the Arab conquest 
to the destructive “ simoomduststorm will, it is hoped, be 
acknowledged by the judicious reader. 

Mr. Haas^^ compares the Arab conquest to the Thirty 
Years’ War of Europe ( 1618-1648 ) and observes that its 
destruction was so wide-spread that modern Germany can 
hardly be said to have still been immune from its terrible 
effects. But in the opinion of Mr. Haas the Arab victory over 
Iran proved to be still more calamitous. The demolition it 
wrought in various spheres of life is indescribable. Some special 
racial characteristics in the people remained the same, but a 
certain perversion appeared in Iranian mentality, character and 
outlook of life. The harm caused by this degradation of racial 
character is far more terrible than economic loss or political 
humiliation, and it is impossible to gauge the havoc it has 
wrought in Iran. 

We now turn to the decline of Arab power and rise of 
Iranian influence in the motherland. After the death in 632 of 
Hazrat Muhammad, four successive Khalifs were chosen by 
the people as in a democracy, the last among them being Hazrat 
‘Ali who was martyred in 661. The next Khalif was Mu'Siviyeh, 
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the founder of the Umayyah dynasty, so called from Umayyah, 
a cousin of Hasham, and ancestor of the Prophet Muhammad. 
After Mu'avieh the Caliphate became hereditary. The Umayyah 
Khalifs were extremely cruel, and they fixed their capital 
in distant Damascus. The patience of the Iranians was put 
to a severe test under the tyranny of these rulers. The people 
at last were wearied of persecution, and there was a success¬ 
ful revolt against the Umayyahs by members of the Bani ^Abbas. 
(The main ancestor of this family, Hazrat ‘Abbas, was pater¬ 
nal uncle to the Prophet Muhammad). It is .worthy of note 
that the Iranians supported the rebels. The last Umayyah 
Khalif was defeated in 750 in the battle of Zfib, and the 
famous ‘Abbaside Caliphate commenced its sway. On coming 
to power the ‘Abbasides glutted their yearning for revenge on 
their enemies with a vindictive rancour that outdid the cruel¬ 
ties of the Umayyahs themselves. The victorious ‘Abba.sidcs 
commander-in-chief, Abu Muslim, had such deep hatred for 
the Arabs that he issued a proclamation ordering the slaughter 
of all who spoke Arabic in Khorasan. All were ihunder-slruck 
at this order issued by a commander of the ‘AbbTsides family, 
to which the Prophet himself had belonged; but history records 
numerous instances to show that the first instinct of average 
human nature after regaining power is not forgiveness bnt 
satiation of the unholy desire of revenge on ihe enemy. 

There are great names, like those of HSrun ar Rashid 
and his son MSmun, among the ,Abbaside Khalifs. Out of 
gratitude to the Iranians, by whose support they had risen 
to power, the ‘Abbasides began to favour the sons of the 
soil with high posts. During the conquest the Iranians had 
sustained two shattering defeats at the hands of the Arabs at 
Qudusiyeh (636) and Nehavand (641 ); but the battle of Zab 
(750 ) seemed to compensate slightly for the irreparable disaster. 
The ‘Abbaside regime has been considered a golden age for 
the Iranians, by which terra is meant of course the Iranian 
converts to Islam. The Khalifs now gradually began to entrust 
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power to the Iranians with the result that the administration 
was moulded on the Sasanian model. The Iranian festivals, 
like Navruz, Mehrgan, etc. began to be observed at court. 
The Sasanian dress, including the tall cap, now came into 
fashion, though some years ago no one would have dared to 
don it. In 762 Khalif Abu J‘afar al Mansur built Baghdad and 
made it his capital. It is interesting to note that this new 
city was planned by an Iranian, the astronomer Mavbakht.^^ 
The Iranian capital Madain had Jbeen destroyed by the Arabs 
m the middle of of the 7th century, and Baghdad, only 24 
miles north of Mad dn, was now built from its ruins. 
Researches were now carried on in various branches of 
learning in connection with the QuiTm. As people of different 
races began to accept Islam, the need of lexicons and books 
on grammar and geography was now felt. Once the torch of 
knowledge was lighted, it facilitated the lighting of numerous 
other lamps; scholars began to tackle various branches of 
learning, and literature, philosophy, astronomy, medical science 
etc. received their attention. The intellectual horizon of the 
people was widened and their views became more tolerant. 
People now developed a taste for learning and culture and 
scholars were patronized by the Slate. The process of “IsPajuiif* 
{Iranization) was noW'^ in full swing. A wave of patriotism 
swept the land and people felt that Iran W'as for the Iranians. 
The light of Iran which was evidently dwindling since the 
Conquest w^as illuminated once again. 

The Arabs beheld this change with wide-eyed amazement: 
they found their power diminishing in the ‘Abbaside regime, 
and their influence declining considerably in the court, in 
society and even in the army. When a renascence of learning 
had set in, there could be no room for a race which was 
good enough at wielding the sword only. Hence, after laying 
waste the gardens and groves of Iran, these children of the 
desert at last returned to the native sands of Arabia, and 
it was not even found necessary to raise the cry of “ Quit 
7 
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Iran Iran gradually came under the complete influence of 
the Iranians, and, as observed by Sir W. Muir,*'^® the age of 
culture, tolerance and scientific research dawned on Iran, and 
people now turned their thoughts to literature, philosophy and 
th^'ology. Under the stimulating Persian influence Basra and 
Kufa had already risen to be great intellectual centres. In 
fact it seemed as if Iranians were only Sasanian converts to 
Islam. But for the uneasy cloak of Islam, the mentality, modes, 
manners, customs and other ihborn characteristics of the people 
remained truly Zarathushtrian. As Mr. Otto Roihfield*^ says, 
in “Arab civilization” the intellect and the pen were largely 
those of the Iranians though the language was Arabic. Accord¬ 
ing to a quotation, cited by Mr. Rothfield,^the Umayyad 
Arab Khalif Sulaim in had once remarked in 715 — “I am 
astonished at these Iranians : they ruled the country for a 
thousand years and never once needed the help of the Arabs; 
but we have not ruled even for a century and yet we 
cannot do without Iranian help ! ” But this was only natural. 
The sword is useful in winning battles, but intellect is needed 
for administration, and men of of letters required to create 
an atmosphere of culture. At last the Iranians conquered their 
conquerors; the Iranians lost in war, but the Arabs had to 
pay homage to Iranian literature and culture; rather, they 
had to renounce Iran and pack off to Arabia. 

We know that the Romans, who finally extinguished 
Greece in 146 B. C., were themselves won over by Greek 
art and culture : the Goths, who brought about the ultimate 
subjugation of the Roman empire in 476 A. D., themselves 
surrendered to the power of Roman language and literature 
and its genius for legislation, administration and organization : 
so too the Arabs were victorious over Iran in the field of 
battle, but the triumph of Iranian literature and culture over 
the Arabs was far more durable, and as prominent as the 
pre-eminence of the pen over the sword. Mr. G. K. Nariman^ ^ 
translates and quotes the following sentence from a work by 
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Prof. Darmesteter — Alexander Persianized Greece but could 
not Hellenize Persia. History repeated itself after a thousand 
years when the Arabs failed to influence Iran but themselves 
capitulated to the decided Iranian ascendancy in culture, and 
those that did not returned to their native land. 

It may not perhaps be considered inappropriate if a brief 
discussion be attempted here of Khalif Hfiroun ar Rashid 
and his son Mfimun ( 8th -9th cenfuries). Haroun must rank as 
a great ‘Abbaside Khalif and conqueror. His name is familiar 
even to children through the fascinating pages of the Arabian 
Nights The credit for his successful administration is largely 
due to his two ministers, Yahyfi and his son J‘afar. Both 
were Iranians of the Barmak family, Yahya's paternal grandfather 
Barmak being a Zarathushtrian priest in the fire temple of 
Balkh. The members of this brilliant family subsequently 
embraced Islam. According to the ‘'Arabian Nights ”, Khalif 
Haroun, Pafar and their servant Masroor used to go the 
rounds of Baghdad incognito at night and kept themselves 
well-informed of the people's requirements. Haroun had him¬ 
self brought about a marriage between his own sister ‘Abbaseh* 
and J‘afar : later on J‘afar fell under Haroun‘s displeasure 
for a very absurd reason, and as a consequence J‘afar, his old 
father Yahya and all the members of the family were massacred 
by Haroun’s order. By thus extinguishing this whole brilliant 
Iranian family, Haroun, who is well known by his sobriquet 
" Rashid ” (righteous), took a step suicidal to his own 
interests, and tarnished his own name with the stain of an 
ineffaceably dark deed. 

Haroun’s son, Mamun, was food of Iranian customs, 
literature and culture. He had married Purlin, the daughter 
of his Iranian Wazir Hasan bin Sahl. Knowledge spread 
extensively in his age and Saiyad Amir Ali^^ rightly designates 
the reign of Mamun as the Augustan age of Islam, for Mamun 
patronized scholars and men of letters as much as the Roman 
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Emperor Augustus. Mamun was just, wise and kind but like 
his father he sometimes behaved whimsically and cruelly. It 
has been observed previously in this very chapter how an 
Iranian youth was executed for obeying Mfimun’s own order 
to compose a poem in the Persian language. This mad deed 
was perpetrated in 814 when M .mun had been enthroned for 
3 years only. Mamun was a good student of the Quran: it 
was in his reign that the Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad 
were compiled by Bukhari a*hd the biography of the Prophet 
was written by Waqidi. The great jurists of Islamic law, Ibn 
Hanbal and ShaPei also flourished in the reign of Mamun. 

With the exception of a few rare cases Mamun cannot 
be charged with bigotry. He was a rationalist and in matters 
intellectual he recognized no distinction of caste or creed. 
For that very reason knowledge spread freely in his domains. 
His religious views were tolerant and he did his best to 
liberate Islamic culture from the fanatic hold of the Maulavis. 
He believed in the acquisition of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge undeterred by any religious or social prejudices. 
Mr. Gilman^appropriately compares Mamun with the 
inaiigurators of the Italian Renaissance — the members of 
the famous De Medici family, and with the great patron of 
literature, Louis XIV of France. In the reign of Mamun the 
chief officers including the prime minister were Iranians. His 
regime witnessed the establishment of numerous colleges and 
the translation into Arabic and study of the works of such 
worthies as Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy and Galen. 
Mamun in fact revived the age of Naushirwan, and established 
at Baghdad the famous Bayt al hikmat ” (home of 
philosophy ) which was the rendezvous of scholars and authors, 
in imitation of the academy founded by Naushirwan at Jund i 
Sh.hpur. It must be remembered that the academy at 
Baghdad and those at Cordova and Toledo in Spain were 
considerably earlier than the European Universities which 
subsequently arose at Paris (1101), Oxford (1167) and 
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Cambridge (c. 1207). The tolerance of Mamun in cultural 
matters may be seen from the following anecdote related of 
him:— Mamun once appointed a Christian as Principal of a 
college at Damascus: when this step was adversely criticized 
by the people Mamun said that he had not ordained the 
Christian his guru in matters religious but only in intellectual 
and scientific subjects. This incident is enough to reveal the 
broad-mindedness of Mamun’s views in intellectual affairs. 

• 

In the Renaissance that followed, the Greeks and Turks 
co-operated whole heartcdly with the Iranians. M. Ernest Renan 
designates this age as the Graeco-Sasanian age and observes 
that while only the language was Arabic, the thinkers were Iranian^ 
whose scholarship was reinforced by Greek philosophy and 
culture. In certain branches of learning, Greek culture was 
definitely found advantageous. As Herr HelP^ observes, Per¬ 
sians were great in refinement of poetry, wealth of literature, 
philosophy and historiography; but theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine and natural sciences had a Hellenistic basis. As the 
power of the Caliphate declined, numerous Iranian dynasties 
proclaimed their independence in the various provinces, and 
thus arose the Taheri, SafE.ri, S. mfini and the Buhide dynas¬ 
ties, Zarathushtrian by blood but converted to Islam by force 
of circumstances. It was under these dynasties that the Persian 
language originated as w'c shall see at greater length in Chapter 
XIV. It was after two centuries of tyranny and compulsory 
silence that the Persian language, unrivalled in sweetness and 
charm, was born, or rather reborn, though one more century 
was needed for its development. The Persian language 
came into existence as the result of the blending of Pazend 
and Arabic languages. After a long gap of two centuries Iran 
once more resounded with its own national language, and the 
melody of nightingales, silent for years in the din of war and 
oppression trilled once again in the orchards of Iran. The 
Caliphate made a few feeble attempts to arrest the growth of 
this language in the incipient stages, but it continued to spread 
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in the independent provinces of Iran. This natural fount was 
never dried up: the people enthusiastically continued to 
express their thoughts in the mother-tongue, and the stream 
of Persian literature soon becoming a bountiful river, overflowed 
the cities and plains, hills and dales, of the country. 

Two Turkish dynasties had a substantial share in the 
development of the Persian language. Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
the conqueror of Somnath, was himself a Turk, but for per¬ 
sonal reasons he encouraged Iranian nationalism, for his rela¬ 
tions with the Caliphate at Baghdad were anything but cordial. 
Many renowned men of letters like Firdausi, Albiruni etc 
flourished at his court. The Ghaznavides ruled from 997 to 
1060. The Saljuq dynasty, which was also Turkish, held sway 
from 1037 to 1197, encouraging nationalism and patronizing 
Iranian literature. Famous writers like ‘Umar Khayyam, 
Nizamulmulk and Ghazzrdi prospered in the Saljuq regime and 
rendered conspicuous services to Persian literature. Dull would he 
be of soul who would not rejoice at witnessing the independence 
of the motherland, the voluntary departure therefrom of the 
foreign conquerors and the revival and development of the 
mother-tongue. In various directions Iran at last asserted 
her ascendancy over the Arabs; circumstances also proved 
favourable, and the Arabs, shrewdly discerning the situation, 
found it profitless to stay in a place where they had lost 
their former weight and importance. It is difficult to resist the 
temptation of quoting below a few lines in this connection 
from Sir P. M. Sykes*who says:—“ Nothing is more inter¬ 
esting to one deeply interested in the welfare of Persia than 
to watch how in the ‘Abb .side period Persian superiority in 
everything but the bravery born of fanaticism reasserted itself, 
how when the arts of peace flourished Persian ascendancy was 
re-established, and how later on Persian dynasties once more 
began to reign in Iran.’* 

The Arabs destroyed Zarathushtrian Iran, but their invasion 
and the compact of a new religion and customs brought 
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about an awakening in the country, with the result that the 
talent which was latent in tne Iranians soon came to the 
forefront. But for the Arab conquest, Iran, already enfeebled 
by internecine feuds, might have fallen to the Roman arms; 
or perhaps another Cyrus or Ardshir Babkan might have 
arisen to unify and lead her people against the foreign foes. 
We know how the British conquest of India led to an intellectual 
awakening in our country by cultural contact with Britain. 
The Arabs of the day had hardly any culture to boast of, yet 
intellectual revival is sometimes due not to peace and prosperity 
but downfall and humiliation. Hence it must be admitted 
that the Iranian Renaissance was the result of the Arab 
conquest. It was felt that the cataclysm which convulsed the 
nation through its conquest by a semi-barbarous and uncultured 
people did contain some blessing in disguise, though no 
patriotic son of the soil would ever dream of accepting such 
a blessing at the sacrifice of his beloved faith and the inde¬ 
pendence of the motherland. 

When two races are brought into contact for some time, 
they mutually borrow thoughts and ideals willingly or 
unwillingly, spontaneously or involuntarily owing to sheer 
stress of circumstances. The uncultured race borrows more, 
but it cannot be said that the cultured race has nothing to 
accept. Iran by its contact with Arabia first borrowed it 
religion, which Iran did not need at all, for Iran had its own 
ancient fait{i. Iran also received the Arabic language, which 
also it never required for Iran had its Pazend language. Still 
the Iranians were compelled, as observed previously, to express 
themselves in Arabic for more than two centuries, and capital 
punishment was to be the lot of those who dared to infringe 
the law. The keen-witted Iranians rapidly picked up Arabic. 
They had no other alternative, for government posts were 
not available nor prestige in society assured without knowledge 
or Arabic. But the Iranians soon obtained such a mastery 
over the Arabic language as to throw into the shade the Arabs 
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themselves. AH this was doubtless at the cost of the mother- 
tongue, and when the Iranians after two centuries began to 
revive their forgotten Pazend, they were so accustomed to the 
use of Arabic that they found themselves speaking a strange 
sort of Pazend, in which 70 percent of the words were Arabic. 
This novel tongue is the famous Persian language. The modern 
Persian nationalists of the regime of Reza Sh. h are now endea¬ 
vouring to purify the language by weeding out therefrom the 
Arabic element. * 

Iran thankfully received from Arabia its rhetorics and 
prosody: the Iranians learnt the use of the “qasideh’^ (the 
eulogistic ode) from the Arabs, though the ghazal “ ( erotic 
poem ) and masnavi ” ( didactic verse or epic poetry ) may 
be said to be included in the national heritage. According to 
Dr. Daudpota,^^ the Iranians also borrowed from the Arabs 
the “ Munazira ” ( poetical contests between pairs, like day 
and night, pen and sword, youth and old age ). Dr. Daudpota 
observes that Iranian poetry, which revelled in exaggeration, 
exercised an unwholesome influence on Arabic poetry, impair¬ 
ing its natural simplicity and ciTectivencss of assertion. There 
is nothing astonishing if the Iranians learnt this much from 
the Arabs in the course of two to three centuries. 

But in one direction Iran is definitely indebted to Arabia 
from whom she derived the Arabic script. The Pahlavi script 
of the Iranians was confusing, defective and so intriguing that 
it became very difficult to record therein the national literature. 
There were only 14 letters in the Pahlavi alphabet, and the 
inflection of words sorely tried the skill of the grammarian. 
Again, one letter in the Pahlavi script could be read in two 
or three different ways. This led to confusion and misunder¬ 
standing. The Arabic script was clear and easy and by adopt¬ 
ing it the Iranians were freed from the bother entailed by the 
use of their native script. The revived Pazend, known as the 
Persian language, came to be written in the Arabic script, 
which completely supplanted the Iranian script which was 
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found to be inadequate for its purpose. The Iranians looked 
upon the Arabic script as a blessing, though the famous modern 
nationalist Iranian poet and scholar Aq i Pour i IX,ood regards 
it as a curse. He says that the unsuspecting Iranians borrowed 
the foreign script, but in so doing they gradually became 
indifferent to what remained to them of the Avesta aud Pahl- 
avi literature, which thus died a natural death. The Aq Saheb 
maintains that in the adoption of a foreign script there lurks 
the danger of a people becoming gradually careless of their 
own script and through it unappreciative of their own 
literature. Today some Indian thinkers honestly believe that 
the use of the Roman script for Hindi and Urdu literatures 
would immediately settle the dispute between the Devn *gari 
and Arabic scripts; but the danger-signal held out by the 
Aqii Saheb shows the wisdom of the policy of “festina lente” 
(hasten slowly), lest the remedy may prove worse than the 
disease. 

The Iranians accepted Islam or were rather compelled to 
do so to escape worse dangers. We shall now sec how in 
spite of conversion they remained Iranians at heart and how 
they interpreted and moulded the new religion in consonance 
with their own customs, ideals and views of life. Islam, which 
possessed Arabic characteristics, was iranicized by the Iranians, 
to such an extent that, as Goidziher observes, the new ffiith 
continued to be the religion of Zarathushtra under Islamic 
disguise. Staunch Muslims, being believers in the Hadith or 
Sunnat (Traditions) of the Prophet Muhammad, were called 
Sunnis, whereas the Iranian converts, who had fashioned Islam 
to their own views, were called Shi'as or seceders. The Shi‘as 
do not acknowledge the first three Khalifs—Abu Bakr, ‘Umar 
and ‘Usman but regard them as usurpers of the Caliphate. 
In the opinion of the Shi'as, the Caliphate ought to have 
descended after the death of the Prophet Muhammad to his 
cousin and son-in-law Hazrat ‘Ali, who had been appointed 
Khalif or successor, as the Shi'as maintain, by the Prophet 
himself at a “ ghadir ” (pool), situated at a place called Khum* 
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Hence the Shi‘as refuse to acknowledge as Defenders of the 
Faith the Umayyad and ‘Abbaside Khalifs and the Sultans of 
Turkey who subsequently laid claim to the Caliphate. The 
Shi‘as add three words to the Islamic “kalma^’ (expression of 
faith) and repeat ‘'La ilaha ilallah, Muhammad ar rasul illah, 
^Ali al waliallah”—there is no God but God, Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God and ‘Ali is the deputy of God. 

In the opinion of the Shi‘as, Hazrat ‘Ali and his eldest 

c 

son Hasan ought to have been succeeded by ‘Ali’s next son 
Imam Husain to the throne of the caliphate. Imam Husain had 
married the Princess Shehrbanoo, daughter of the last Sasanian 
king Yezdcjard Shehryar, and in their descendants the Iranians 
traced the continuity of the royal Iranian family. ThUs the 
Arabs acknowledged the Khalifs, while the Shi'as were adher¬ 
ents of the Imams, the direct descendants of Imam Husain. 
The Arabs, being democratic, chose their own Khalif in the 
early years of the Caliphate: the Iranians—Shi‘as—were aristo¬ 
cratic and considered the Imamate as hereditary. At first the 
Arabs chose their Khalifs strictly on merit, while the Shi'as, 
following the Iranian Law, considered the Imam as entitled 
to the Caliphate by divine right. The Arabs considered their 
Khalifs no more than ordinary men while the Shi'as regarded 
their Imams infallible and venerated them almost like divine 
incarnations. The Shi‘as hold that there were 12 Imams in 
succession after Imam Husain, but that the 12th Imam Mehdi 
had disappeared in a cave in 941 A. D. at Jabulqa. As the 
Zarathushtrians believe in the advent of the future renovator of 
the world, Soshyos, so too the Shi'as hold that Imam Mehdi 
would be reborn as future redeemer. The Sunnis go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca (the land of the K^aba and the birth¬ 
place of the Prophet Muhammad) and Medina (where the 
remains of the prophet lie enshrined) : the Shi'as have 
four centres of pilgrimage—Najaf (where Hazrat ‘All’s tomb 
is situated), Karbali (where Im,,m Husain was martyred and 
buried ), Mashad (which contains the monument of the 8th 
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Imam, Imam Reza ) and Qum' (the final resting-place of Fat- 
cma al m'asuma, the saintly sister of Imam Reza) Both Shi‘as 
and Sunnis venerate the Qur,.n; still as Dr. D. S. Margoliouih*^ 
observes, the edition and recension of the Quran took place 
in the regime of the first three Khalifs, and since they arc 
not recognized by the Shi‘as, it is doubtful whether the latter 
accept the genuineness and authenticity of the entire work. 

There is no priesthood in Islam though it exists in Zara- 
thushtrianism, and it was therefore continued in the new faith 
by the Zaraihushtrian converts to Islam. Islam has little of 
ritualism and less of bother about ceremonial cleanness and 
uncleanness: but in the religion of Zarathushtra there was a 
great deal of ceremonialism which was continued by the recent 
converts to the new faith together with the attendant notions 
of purity and pollution. The Iranians influenced Islamic admi¬ 
nistration, which was now based on that of Darius and 
Naushirwan. The Iranian intellct was keen and subtle, ever 
anxious to assimilate truths from the philosophical systems of 
other nations; these truths were conveyed to Islam through 
the recent converts to that faith. According to the Neo-Plato- 
nists every great object is an emanation of God: from that 
great object emanates a less great one and so on, and thus 
the entire universe is an emanation from the Infinite. In the 
opinion of Mr. Rothfield this Neo-Platonist emanation 
theory considerably influenced the ShPa principle of the Ima- 
mate, and the Im,.ms were considered to have emanated 
from God and were therefore regarded as almost divine 
incarnations—a theory which indeed is diametrically opposed 
to the Quranic teaching. Under the combined influence of 
Neo—Platonism and Hindu philosophy, the Shi‘as attributed 
almost divine honours to Hazrat ‘ Ali, which was disapproved 
by staunch Muslims. The Khalif of the Sunnis was a religious 
and secular leader, while the Im,,m of the Shi‘as was regarded 
as an infallible autocrat, wielding unquestioned authority. 

The Iranian character is a puzzle, being constituted of 
mutually contradictory trails, n the one hand the Iranians 
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are anxious to obey their Imams: on the other hand they are 
also inclined to rationalism and are reluctant to accept anything 
till tested by the touchstone of reason. Now that the age of 
comparative freedom had dawned, the Iranians became all 
the more rationalistic, and were especially encouraged therein 
by their study of Greek philosophy. Some became spiritualists, 
others leaned to scepticism and heresy, and thus was Islam 
divided into sects. One of the most noteworthy sects was 
named the “ Mu‘atazalion the seceders. The Mu‘atazali sect 
included even non—Muslims though it was mainly constituted 
of Shi‘a Iranians, and their founder W. sil bin ‘ Ata was 
himself an Iranian. They preferred reason to dogma, and free¬ 
will to fate : they were resigned to the justice of God rather 
than dependent helplessly on the decrees of destiny. They 
called themselves ‘‘ Ahl al ‘ adl wa at tauhid or believers 
in the unity and justice of God. They refused to consider the 
Qur n as uncreated as was the belief amongst staunch Mus¬ 
lims. The Mu'atazali sect was of Iranian origin, was largely 
constituted of Iranians and was protected by the ‘ Abb. side 
Khalifs Al Mansur and especially by al M-mun, though it 
was reprehended by the orthodox. Rationalism often leads to 
scepticism as was the case with some Mu‘atazalites. At last 
in the early tenth century a theologian named Al ‘ Ashari, 
who was a disciple of rationalist teachers and himself once a 
Mu‘atazali, refuted the Miratazali principles and openly 
renounced his adherence to the creed. Prior to this, a consi¬ 
derable measure of non—Muslim element had entered Islam 
through the Mu‘atazalis, but Al " Ashari succeeded in entirely 
eliminating this alien ingredient and thus rendered a great 
service to orthodox Islam. 

In the 10th century a branch of the Mu‘atazali sect rose 
into prominence under the name of Ikhwan us safa*^' 
( brothers'of purity), most of the “brothers” being Iranian. 
They carried on the work of the Mu‘atazalis, attempted a 
harmony between religion, science and philosophy and tried 
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to establish a comproaiisa between Islam and Greek, especially 
Neo-Platonist philosophy. The “Brothers of Purity"' were 
materialists and tried to solve all queuions by the unassisted 
intellect. They endeavoured to include all the knowledge of their 
day in an encyclopaedia/This attempt was praiseworthy but 
the writers were too far ahead of their age. In their volumes 
they reviewed knowledge from the rationalist standpoint and 
thus oiTended the orthodox. At last in the 12th century their 
works were publicly consigned to the flames by order of 
Khalif Mustanjid. 

The richest fruit of the harmony of Iranian and Muslim 
cultures may best be seen in Sufism which is discussed at 
length in Chapter XIIl. The Iranian contribution here is 
substantial, and according to Mr. many, if not very 

many, Sufis were inhabitants of Iran. The renowned Sufi 
Mansur Hall j was an Iranian. Many scholars are of opinion 
that Sufism originated from Zarathushtrianism, or that the 
Iranians had derived Sufism from Neo-Platonism or from 
Ved nt philosophy. On the other hand famous Arabists like 
Browne and Nicholson trvice the root of Sufism to the Quran. 
Spirituality cannot indeed be the monopoly of any one race or 
creed; and yet it must be observed that, with a few exceptional 
passages, the spirit of the Quran does not accord with that 
of Sufism. The Arab intellect is practical, not speculative. As 
Dr. Sir Muhammad IqbaF^^ has well observed, the Iranians 
will naturally turn to an idealistic philosopher like Plato, while 
the favourite author of the Arabs is the practical-minded 
Aristotle, ever fond of scientific analysis and classification. 
Even when the Arabs study the works of a Neo-Platonist 
mystic like Plotinus, they are ultimately bound to turn 
to Aristotle. The Arabs in fact have not shone in 
philosophy as much as in science. Hence it is very 
probable that the Iranians should have contributed more sub¬ 
stantially than the Arabs to the development of Sufism, which 
closely resembles the idealism of Vedantic philosophy. But 
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the matter will be further discussed in the chapter devoted 
entirely to the subject. 

It is worthy of note that an Iranian had his part to play 
in the very origin of Islam. In the early years of the 7th cen¬ 
tury a well known Zarathushtrian named Salmon left his mo¬ 
therland for Arabia where he accepted Islam. He had a good 
knowledge of various faiths and Hazral Muhammad was so 
pleased with his intelligence as to consider him one of the 
“ ahl i bait'’ (members of his family ). Since he always remain¬ 
ed in intimate contact with the Prophet, it is considered quite 
possible that Salman Parsi should have contributed his share 
to the development of Islam. Muslim authors are more or 
less reticent about Salm m Pafsi, whose services in this 
direction are however acknowledged by the late Prof. Taher 
Razvi /2 The Iranians, though vanquished by the Arabs on 
the field of battle, were at last able, as far as possible, to cast 
off Arab customs and manners and continue their own ancient 
cultural traditions. The Iranians managed to enthrone the 
‘Abbaside Khalifs who, they knew, would revive Iranian customs 
and traditions. The Iranians, though converted to Islam, effected 
changes in that faith suited to their own aims and ideals and 
thus started the Shi‘a creed. We have thus observed how great 
was the influence of Iran in the early growth of Islam, in 
the origin of the Persian language, in establishment of the 
Shi‘a creed, in the mysticism of the Suhs, in the rationalism 
of theMu‘atazalis and in the scholarly writings of the “ Ikhw^n 
as safa”. 

We shall now examine the authorities for the statement 
that the literature, written in Arabic in the age of the so- 
called “ Arab civilization ”, was not by Arabs but largely by 
the Iranians. The Iranian literature that was saved from des¬ 
truction at the hands of the Arabs was translated into Arabic 
by Iranian converts to Islam, and became known as “Arabic 
literature^’. There are many books, of which entire chapters 
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seem to have been translated from some Pahlavi works. For¬ 
tunately an invaluable work, written in 988, has survived and 
from that book the nationality of the literary men in the age 
of the “ Arab civilization ” can be authentically settled. That 
work, written by Muhammad bin Ishaq an-Nadim, is known 
as the ‘‘Fihrist” (index), for it provides an impo?tant cata¬ 
logue of the names of authors and their books. They are all 
to be found in Mr. G. K. Nariman’s English translation of a 
Russian work by M. Inostranzev, '*^ * but it would be tedious to 
mention them all here. There are many didactic books in 
Pahlavi literature e. g. the works of Ardshir Brtbk m, Dastur 
Adarbid M^hrespand, Naushirwrin, Buzurjmehr etc. Such 
works were translated into Arabic and these versions inspired 
independent works on the same lines. Tlicre were Pahlavi 
works written in the form of questions and answers, in imita¬ 
tion of which Arab works were composed on the same model. 

An examination of the “ Fihrist ” by Mr. Clement Huart'* 
can convince the reader of the substantial contribution of 
the Iranian converts to Islam in the age of the “ Arab civili¬ 
zation. ” According to Mr. Huart, in the “Fihrist” there is 
only one chapter of 23 pages on pre-Islamic Arab poetry; 
there is another chapter of 13 pages on the Quran; one more 
of 17 pages on the Umayyad Khalifs, while five chapters, 
comprising 260 pages, are devoted to the literature of the 
times of the ‘ Abbaside Khalifs, and, as observed previously, 
it was in the ‘ Abbaside regime that the Iranian converts to 
Islam asserted their intellectual pre-eminence and were able 
to bring about a renaissance. The “ Fihrist ” contains the 
names of 44 Arab books which originated in Iranian literature, 
and which were in fact translated from Pahlavi into Arabic. 
From the list of contents and the stray notes appended there¬ 
to in the encyclopaedic Pahlavi work, the Dinkard, we come to 
know of the existence of the 21 “ Nasks ” of the ancient 

Iranians and the variety of subjects discussed therein; so too 
from the pages of the '‘Fihrist’*, so luckily preserved for us. 
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we have the good fortune to realize the literary services render¬ 
ed in the Arabic language by the Iranian converts to Islam 
after the Arab conquest and during the dark age of 200 years, 
wherein the use of the mother-tongue was banned and the 
'' offender’^ subjected to capital punishment. As bserved by 
Prof. Shushtery'^ *' and by Dr. Raz <zadeh Shafaq,'’^*^ among most 
famous Muslim poets, literary men, philosophers, theologians 
etc we find Iranians whose works were standards of learning 
not only in Islamic countries but even in Europe. 

Even from prc-Islamic times the Arabs had unmistakably 
displayed a fondness for poetry; but as Dr. U.M. Daudpota^® 
clearly says, even in this favourite pursuit of the Arabs they 
were now surpassed by the Iranians. The same author observes 
that the most substantial contribution to the “Arab civilization” 
was m:ide by the Iranians, particularly in Arabic grammar, 
lexicography, philosophy, medicine, history, geography and 
biography. Nay, the Iranians proved their superiority even 
in specially Islamic subjects like Muslim theology, commenta¬ 
ry on the Qur.in and compilation of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
Traditions. Iranian music also exercised considerable inlluence 
on the music of Arabia. According to Prof. S. Khudabakhsh,^^ ” 
the Iranian captives, conveyed to Mecca during the Arab 
conquest, had there introduced various musical instruments 
like the “daf’' (tabor), the “ tambur” (guitar), the “ nai 
(flute) and the “ ud (lute). Pahlavi literature abounds in 
moral maxims, aphorisms, proverbs and significant apoph¬ 
thegms : the Arabic language is admirably adapted to the 
expression of such pregnant epigrams, and the authors lost 
no time in successfully imitating this trait of Pahlavi literature. 

Dr. Daudpota quotes M. Goldziher in whose opinion 
Arab historiography would not have been extant today had 
not the inspiration for the same been received by the Arabs 
from the Iranians. This opinion seems rather exaggerated but 
it shows the powerful Iranian influence even on Arab histori- 
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ography. According to Mr. G. K. Nariman there were hundreds 
of Arab historians some of whom have been known to fame, 
but the researches of Von Kremer, Goldziher, Browne, Huart, 
Brockelmann etc have convincingly proved that many of them 
were Iranian converts to Islam writing in Arabic. Nor is this 
strange for we have referred previously to the fondness of the 
Achaemenian and Sasanian Iranians for the composition and 
preservation of historical records. The charming and graceful 
art of calligraphy and the fashion of decorating books with 
gold and silver colours, taught by Mani, the Iranian artist and 
philosopher of the 3rd century A. D. still continued among the 
Iranians, from whom it was picked up by the Arabs. 

Mr. O. Rothfield’’® has gone to the extent of saying that 
with the exception of the 7 pre-lslamic Arabic poems known as 
the “ Sab‘a Mu‘alliqat ” the bulk of Arabic literature has been 
composed by the Iranians. As it often happens in Arab liter¬ 
ature, the language is Arabic, the thought is Iranian. The 
Middle Ages of Europe are known as the Dark Ages, for the 
growth of literature was hampered by the numerous impedi¬ 
ments thrown in the way by the Roman Catholic monks who 
dominated the State in those days. It was only these so-called 
Arab men of letters who then irradiated the prevailing 
gloom of Europe with the torch of learning which was kept 
aflame for many a year. Aristotle, who swayed the Western 
mind for centuries, was beginning to be undervalued in Europe 
itself, but he regained his esteem through the devoted endea¬ 
vours of these very “ Arabs to interpret the great Greek 
“ master of those who know". These very “Arabs " quickened 
and kept alive the smouldering embers of Mediaeval European 
culture till they blazed into a flame during the Renaissance 
about the year 1500. But be it repeated that these “ Arabs*' 
were mostly Iranian converts to Islam writing in the Arabic 
language. It was the light of Iran, not of Arabia, that dissi¬ 
pated the intellectual gloom of Mediaeval Europe. During the 
^ Abbaside regime the Iranians had composed numerous works 
8 
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many of which must have perished in the Mongol cataclysm 
of the 13th century; but a sufficient number had already 
crossed the border to illuminate the dismal gloom of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

Before the Arabs invaded Iran, they had already announced 
that Iran should either accept Islam or pay tribute or be 
prepared for war. In unambiguous terms it can . only mean 
Qur^n or the sword."" In the war that followed Iran was 
defeated, plundered, desolated to the conquerors' hearts' content. 
But the Arabs gradually felt that though the sword was good 
enough for conquest, no implement could be more worthless 
than that in administering the vanquished land for any length 
of time. Hence during times of peace and settled life, when 
the government was to be conducted with skill and diplomacy 
and when the interest of the people was roused in art, litera¬ 
ture and learning in general, the Arabs naturally receded and 
the Iranians as naturally stepped forward in their places. Now 
the administration was based not on Arabian models but 
on Iranian and Byzantine bureaucracy: philosophy was no 
longer Arabic but a harmony of Iranian and Greek specula¬ 
tive systems: historiography, as observed before, blossomed 
among the Arabs under the powerful Iranian influence; archi¬ 
tecture was adopted by the Arabs from the Iranians and the 
Byzantines as will be seen at length in Chapter XVII. Arab 
science also was considerably influenced by the Greeks. Prof. 
Khudabaksh considers “Arab civilization" as a fanciful myth 
and wonderingly inquires as to where Jay the Arabic element 
in this “ Arab civilization ". Even Prof. Browne, whose pro- 
Arab leanings are too prominent, is constrained to admit that 
if the Iranian contribution be deleted from Arab literature, 
very little would remain. Mr, G. B. Walker sums up the 
w'hole argument by the observation that Semitic civlization is 
largely Sasanian, and Islamic civilization is largely Iranian. 

The Umayyad Khalifs ruled from 661 to 750 from their 
capital of Damascus, but they were so occupied with wars and 
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political intrigues that they had hardly any time for patronizing 
intellectual pursuits, although the Arabs even of those days 
were good at poetry. According to Dr. E. C. Sachau, the 
foundation of Arab literature was laid between 750 and 850^ 
and it was in 750 that, as previously observed, the ‘Abb.,sides 
came to the Caliphate with Iranian help. At first Arab litera¬ 
ture was confined to the Hadith (Traditions) of the Prophet 
Muhammad, commentary on the (^ur. n and poetry, though even 
in these exclusively Arabic subjects the Iranians soon asserted 
their superiority; but the Arabs were in the earlier years hard¬ 
ly concerned with any other subjects. Philosophy and science 
were exotics from Europe, and the persons who translated 
and introduced Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy, Hippocrates etc were 
either Greeks or Iranians. 

It has been observed that as Europe owes its religion to 
Judea so it owes its romance to “ Arabia A The romances 
and love-episodes we read of in Arabic literature were largely 
Iranian. As observed previously, “ Wamiq wa 'Uzra *'’ ‘"Wais 
wa Raminand Kalileh wa Damaneh ” were originally 
Iranian tales : but tlie "^Arabian Nights’', the cherished 
favourite of children all over the world, is not Arabian as its 
name signifies but wholly Iranian in origin and largely Iranian 
in its composition. This great work has exercised an almost 
universal influence on the literature of fiction, Western and 
Eastern, to such an extent that, as Mr. H. A. R. Gibb 
observes, but for the Arabian Nights ” there would have 
been no “Robinson Crusoe'’ and perhaps no “Gulliver’s Tra¬ 
vels”. But as Mr. E. W. Lane®‘' remarks the general struc¬ 
ture of the “ Arabian Nightshas been based on the Pahlavi 
work “ Haznr Afsaneh ” (one thousand tales). According 
to An Nadim, the famous compiler of the “ Fihrist ”, even the 
pre-historic Kayaoian kings of Iran were fond of composing 
and hearing stories, and right down to Sasanian limes the 
stock of such tales, augmented in the course of years, had 
assumed a huge proportion. The well known Pahlavi work. 
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“ Haz r /Vfs neh constituting a thousand such tales, fell into 
the hands of the Arabs during the conquest, and became 
the basic source of composition of the world-renowned 
^‘Arabian Nights”, dealing with stories related for 1001 
nights. The resemblance in the titles of the two works 
is quite apparent. In the commencement of the “Arabian Nights ” 
Iranian names are used, though the work is well apparelled 
in Arabian garb and guise, and the atmosphere of the book, 
revelling in the magnificence of Khalif Karoun ar Rashid, 
the gardens and palaces of Baghdad, the bazars of Basra, the 
minarets and mosques of Damascus—is wholly Arabian. Some 
of the tales related are of Indian, Jewish or Arabian stock, 
but largely they are of Iranian origin, and the work itself is 
based on the Iranian book—the “ Hazar Afsaneh 

Dr. Sachau^* observes that the Arabs learnt from the 
Persians the strategy of war, the science of wielding weapons, 
hunting, falconry, medicine, veterinary science, sexual science 
and the practice of divination. According to Mr. P. Kershasp,®* 
the Sasanians had a talent for mathematics, and the efficiency 
shown subsequently by the Arabs was largely due to their 
imitation of the Iranians in that direction. The same author 
observes that the Arabs were influenced by Iranian politics, 
economics, astronomy, geography and architecture. Mr. G. K. 
Nariman®® on the authority of an author named Haji 
Khalafa states that it was largely the Iranians who helped to 
develop the “Fiqh” (Islamic jurisprudence) : nay, the very 
originators of that jurisprudence were Iranians. The Arabs in 
fact knew how to conquer; with their advent were introduced 
their religion and language into Iran; but learning, literature, 
art and culture were the time-honoured heritage of Iran, 
and they continued largely in the hands of the Iranians 
themselves. 

Mr. G. K. Nariman®^ gives a long list of several well 
known Iranian converts to Islam writing in Arabic, and 
observes that some of them had even the boldness to follow 
xbeir former Zarathushtrian faith. It is needless to mention all 
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these names here but we shall only note the most prominent 
ones:—Behman ibn Firuz, whose Arabic name was Al Qis^i 
and who was a famous scholar of the Qur.m and was the 
tutor of Amin and Mamun, the sons or Haroun ar Rashid, 
was of Iranian stock: his disciple Zikriya was also once a 
Zarathushrian. The great Bible scholar Ibn Qutaiba, the 
famous Quranic commentators Zamakshari and Al Baidh^ivi, 
the renowned compiler of the Hadith named Bukh^^ri, the 
scholar of the Hadith named l}chram Maghribi were all 
Iranians. There are few philosophic historians in the world 
like the famous Tabari and he was an Iranian, and so were 
other historians like Dinawari and Hamza Isphahani. The 
illustrious scholar Albiruni who in the times of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi arrived in India, studied Sanskrit and 
wrote a well-known book on our country, was also an 
Iranian. The erudite and versatile patriot 'Abdullah ibn 
MuqafTa referred to previously, was of Iranian origin. The 
physician Al Majusi, the expert geographer Khurdadbeh, and 
the grammarians Al Farsi and Zajjaj wxre also proud of their 
Iranian lineage, 

Abu Ish iQ, the biographer of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and Abu Hanifa, founder of the orthodox Hanifa school, were 
of Persian descent. Musicians like Ibrahim al Mausili, favourite 
singer of Haroun ar Rashid and Al Isphahani, the voluminous 
wri er on the science of music, were of Iranian blood. 
Muhammad bin ‘Ali, the Persian, devised a clepsydra or 
water-clock which was admired throughout the Islamic w'Orld.^ ** 
Abu Mashar, the great astronomer, came from Balkh, and Al 
Farghani, known to the West as Alfraganus, hailed from 
Transoxiana. Al Kh.,rizmi, who gave Europe the term 
“ algorism ” or decimal notation, was a mathematician of 
Khiva. Abu Mansur Muwuffaq, who wrote the voluminous 
pharmacopoeia of drugs, was a native of Herat. Other Persian 
scientists were ‘Abdur RehmaO as Sufi and ‘Abd ul Wafa. 
The Persian Hah ‘Abbas wrote a useful work on medicine 
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which was superseded only by that of Bu ‘Ali Sina, another 
illustrious son of Iran. One of the mightiest physicians of the 
Islamic world was the Persian Razi, who was known in 
Europe as Rhages and whose books were translated into many 
languages. This list, culled from several books, is by no means 
exhaustive, but will serve to show the numerical strength and 
quality of writers, who though known to the world as Arabs 
by reason of their names, religion and language, were all of 
Iranian descent. , 

Another irrefutable proof, based on the etymology of 
words, can be adduced to show what the world owes to 
“Arab” writers, who in fact were largely Iranian or other 
non-Arab converts to Islam, writing in the Arabic language. 
The following words, derived from Arabic or Persian roots, 
proves the proficiency of the “ Arabs ” in various arts and 
sciences, in war, navigation, politics, commerce, music etc. For 
instance, algebra, cypher, chemistry, alchemy, elixir, alembic, 
alcohol, admiral, arsenal, magazine, azimuth, zenith, nadir, 
azure, monsoon, cotton, camphor, candy, amber, tariff, coffee, 
alcalde, alcaid, alguazil, lute, rebec, naker etc. 

We may now turn to A1 Gazzali (1058-111 1) who as 
philosopher and mystic stands unparalleled in Islam. By his 
philosophic studies he was once inclined to rationalism, but 
the peace of mind which he eagerly desired was at last 
obtained by him through Sufism. He was the author of 99 
works. In his chef-d oeuvre^*Ahmy:\ ul ‘ulum wa ad din” 
(revival of learning and religion) he has attempted a harmony 
of orthodox Islam and Sufism. It has been said that if all 
Islamic books were to perish, save this, the loss would not 
be very keenly felt. For the conspicuous services that he 
rendered to Islam he has been honoured by the title “Hujjat ul 
IslanT' (the proof of Islam). But it is worth noting that this 
great author was an Iranian, and both he and Firdausi 
belonged to the city of Tus in Khorasan. 
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Our last name is that of an extraordinary genius who 
can be equalled by few in the world’s history. As Leonardo 
da Vinci was to Italy and Goethe to Germany, so loo was 
Abu ‘Ali Sin i (980-1037), a true scion of Iranian lineage, 
to his country. He is known in Europe by the name of Avi¬ 
cenna and the influence of his brilliant intellect was felt even 
ill European academies. This '"Aristotle of the East"’ was a 
rationalist philosopher, physician, mathematician, poet and even 
a bon vivant. His powers of mental assimilation were so extra¬ 
ordinary that he is said to have committed a whole library 
to memory! In medicine he actually w'orked miracles and as 
physician he was unrivalled in his age. Even to-day his mau¬ 
soleum at Hamad;;n is a centre of attraction for the diseased, 
who take vows in his memory for the recovery of their 
health.^^ We cannot mention here all the names,but from 
the few that are given the reader wall fmd that it was the 
Iranians who played a prominent part in the dissemination of 
“Arab” learning and culture. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes'^ observes that in fact there was never 
any such thing as Arab science, for the origin of Muslim 
philosophy and science can be traced to Greek, Jewish and 
Iranian sources; and even though expressed in the Arabic 
tongue their ideas, significance and spirit were certainly not 
Arabic. The great French author M. Renan goes to the 
extreme of saying that among the so-called “ Arab ” philoso¬ 
phers, with the solitary exception of A1 Kindi, not a single 
thinker of Arab blood is to be found. Sayyad Amir ‘Ali,^^ 
refuting this view, observes that just as the Americans, 
Longfellow and Emerson, can be considered as Anglo-Saxons, 
similarly all who profess Islam and write in Arabic may be 
considered Arabs. We are unable to see eye to eye with the 
learned Sayyad Sciheb, though it must be said that his opinion 
is not entirely beside the mark. If all who write in Arabic be 
considered Arabs, then famous Indian writers like Tagore 
and Radhakrishnan will have to be taken as Englishmen for 
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their having written in English. Assuming Tagore and Radha- 
krish^an to be not Hindus but Christians, even then they are 
not transformed into Englishmen for they still continue to be 
Indians, following Indian customs, characterized by Indian 
ideals and aspirations, and sharing the cultural heritage of 
India. Even when their mastery over the English language 
eclipses the glory of many an English writer, they do not 
cease to be Indians and become Englishmen. If, however, 
the families of these two Indian worthies had been domiciled 
and naturalized in England for some generations, and if these 
two great authors had been born, bred and educated as 
Englishmen in English surroundings, embracing Christianity and 
breathing the cultural atmosphere of England, the situation 
would indeed have had to be judged in a different light. But 
this does not apply to the Iranians, who were never naturalized 
in Arabia and who never had any part or lot in the culture 
(of which there was precious little) of that country. The 
Iranians were only willing or unwilling converts to Islam and 
they wrote or were made to write in Arabic, though they were 
of Iranian stock and religion. To call such persons Arabs 
is to deprive Iran of its legitimate glory and attribute it to 
Arabia, which, as it were, awoke one morning to find itself 
famous — at the expense of another country. 

Tlie ancestors of Longfellow and Emerson left the shores 
of England early in the 17lh century, crossed the Atlantic and 
settled in America at a distance of several thousand miles: the 
literature of their descendants, though written in English, is not 
considered part and parcel of English literature, nor are Ame¬ 
rican authors discussed in any work on the hisU^ry of English 
literature. The literary works of the Americans are known as 
American literature, which is a branch of English literature. 
Similarly the literature of Indian poets as Toru Duita, Mrs. 
Sarojiai Naidu, Tagore etc is not called English but Indo- 
Anslian which is an offshoot of English literature. English 
literature is as extensive as the British Empire, beginning with 
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the poem “ Widsithof the 4 th century A. D. (?), while the 
American and Indo-Anglian literatures are comparatively very 
recent and limited in bulk. The relation between English and 
American literatures is not identical with that between the 
Arabic and Iranian literatures, and the unhappy analogy is 
not on all fours. In the beginning there was yery little of 
Arabic literature, whose copiousness and variety were largely 
due to the Iranians, living in Iran but writing or being forced 
to write in Arabic : and it is unjust in the extreme to assign 
all the credit for the same to the Arabs and brand the Iran¬ 
ians as a boorish, uncultured race. If we can distinguish be¬ 
tween pure Arabic literature and the Irano—Arabic literature 
( written in Arabic by the Iranians ), as w^e do between the 
literatures of England and America, we sh ill immediately come 
to know which of them is the richer in bulk and quality. 
Scholars are now convinced of the gross injustice done to the 
Iranians by assigning the credit of their literature, written in 
Arabic, to the Arabs under the general appellation of 
“Arab civilization./" 

But the best and fairest way of solving this problem has 
been proposed by the Rev. Dr.Sell,'^ ** who suggests that “Arab 
civilization” should be renamed as “ Islamic civilization ”. The 
authors may be Iranians or Arabs, but it is true they were 
all Muslims, and the truth, however unpalatable, must be 
acknowledged with resignation. Books are prescribed fern the 
graduate and post-graduate courses of the Bombay University 
not on “Arabic civilization'" but on “Islamic civilization”, 
and this change in nomenclature deserves to be welcomed. We 
are not at all against Islamic civilization, which is ably 
represented, for instance, in the Muslim culture of Spain 
and Egypt, and whose great services to world-enlightenment 
deserve our warmest commendation. We arc not unmindful of 
the grandeur of Granada, the charms of Seville, the 
intellectual glories of Toledo, Salerno and especially of 
Cordova, worthily known as the Baghdad of Spain: we are 
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not forgetful of the great Muslim academies of Spain, the 
cynosure of intellectuals all over Europe; its well-equipped 
libraries, its brilliant geniuses who had displayed unquestioned 
mastery over the various arts and sciences. But it would be 
a digression here to discuss who amongst these writers were 
of pure Arab blood and who were Spanish, and how many 
were Christians, Jews etc. Ours is a restricted subject—not 
Islamic civilization but only the culture of Iran; and we have 
in this chapter attempted to show that the Iranians were not 
uncultured, that they had contributed substantially to Islamic 
civilization, and that in fact it was the Light of Iran that had 
ushered the Arabs from the darkness of their so-called “ jahili- 
yat*’ (pagan ignorance) to an era of unparalleled intellectual 
illumination. 
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FIRDAUSI AND THE REBIRTH OF ZARATHUSHTRIAN 

IRAN. 

In all conquests the body alone is subdued but never the 
indomitable mind and spirit of the nation. The Arabs had 
conquered the body of Iran but the soul of the nation was 
still astir with patriotic aspirations^ The Iranians still secretly 
gloried in their ancient traditions and culture, and at last in 
changed circumstances Iran gave birth to a noble and patri¬ 
otic soul who revived and versified in the form of a memo¬ 
rable epic the almost moribund prehistoric annals, the ancient 
legends and the entire civilization of his beloved motherland 
of pre-Islamic times. 

In order to realize the full extent of Iran's indebtedness 
^Xo Firdausi ( 934—1020 ) and his services in rejuvenating the 
fading national spirit of liis people, it would be necessary to 
have some idea of the miserable condition of thecouniry and 
the Zarathushtrians of the times. History has shown time and 
again that when one race conquers another, it subdues not 
merely the country but almost uproots its religion, destroys 
its literature, brings its culture and ideals into disrepute, and 
endeavours persuasively or coercively to introduce its own 
religion, language and customs into the vanquished land. Such 
was the state of Iran when it lay, helpless and bleeding, at the 
Arab conquest in 651. Many obstacles were placed in the path 
of those who chose to adhere to their ancient faith, while ample 
facilities were provided for the acceptance of Islam. The 
national literature which ever bestirs the people with patriotic 
pride was demolished as far as possible, and, as observed 
in the last chapter, the use of the mother-tongue was banned 
for more than two centuries. Prof. Sir. Jadunath Sarkar^ 
proves conclusively with suitable quotations that in an Islamic 
Church-State, strictly founded on Islamic orthodox lines, it 
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becomes impossible for the non-Muslim residents to enjoy any 
religious liberty at all, for a non-Muslim is regarded in such 
a State as a traitor. Indeed every Muslim State cannot be or 
cannot afford to be so senselessly bigoted : yet if that State 
(like that of Aurangzebe in India ) is based on the orthodox 
lines prescribed in Islam, it becomes extremely difficult to 
guarantee the religious safety of its non-Muslim subjects. 
Having had the misfortune to live for centuries in a government 
approximating more or les^ to the Church-State we have just 
described, the Zarathushlrians of Iran rapidly diminished in 
numbers and their social condition became pitiable. In the 
island of Java there grows the upas tree under whose shade 
no vegetation can grow, or if it grows at all it withers away 
rapidly. The Muslim government proved to be a upas tree for 
the non-Muslim Iranians, a fact which is realized by a study 
of the utterly helpless and miserable state of Iranian Zarathu- 
shtrians living in Iran right upto the beginning of the present 
century, and which becomes still clearer by contrasting their 
condition with that of their Parsi co-religionists dwelling in 
India in peace, safety and tolerance. 

It must be admitted however that some Arabs were gener¬ 
ous and even kindly inclined to Iranian literature, but their 
numbers were few and their influence did not count. Some 
Khalifs also were comparatively tolerant, but usually, as 
observed in the last chapter, it was the policy of intolerance 
that prevailed, only diversified here and there by a few rare 
cases of indulgence. The Iranians found it very difficult to 
preserve their own literature, and as yet the creation of new 
literature or the use of the mother-tongue was not permitted, 
though works were written occasionally and surreptitiously. 
We have already referred to the lot of those bold spirits who 
dared to set aside the law publicly and defiantly. In spite of 
the terrible persecution some Iranian religious literature, having 
been committed to memory particularly by the priests, was 
preserved : some written literature also happened to escape 
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destruction, but the credit of preservation should go not to 
the Muslims but to the extreme solicitude of the Iranians. 

Matters underwent some change from 750 when the 
‘Abb. sides with Iranian assistance came to the throne, and 
requited their supporters by their patronage in various direc¬ 
tions. The Arabs now finding it impossible to force their 
culture in Iran gradually retreated to their native land. As this 
newly-started ‘Abb ,side Caliphate of Baghdad declined, inde-\ 
pendent Iranian dynasties arose in the different provinces. 
They were all Muslims but, being Iranian, were actuated by 
nationalist aspirations. Under these favourable circumstances 
was born, or rather reborn, the Persian language. It is believed 
that this language originated in the court of Y‘aqub Laith 
Saff: ri circa 870. Thus Iran was able to use the mother-tongue 
about 220 years after the Arab conquest. But so many Arabic 
words had already made their way into it that the very aspect 
of the Persian language was changed, and it appeared to be 
semi-Arabicized. 

We shall now review briefly the circumstances that led 
to the composition of the Shahnameh. A Zarathushtrian named 
Dehqan Danishwar in the court of the Sasanian king Naushir- 
wan had composed a bulky work named the “ Khudain. meh 
or “ B. stannamehdealing with the history of Iran and its 
kings. Strangely enough the work managed to escape Arab 
vandalism, and fell into the hands of the nationalist king 
Y'aqub Laith Safffiri, who, according to certain writers, 
ordered four Zarathushtrian scholars to compose a “ prose 
Shahnameh,'* based on this “ KhudainPimeh ", in 872. ( Accord¬ 
ing to another version, these four scholars composed the 
“prose Shahnameh" in 958 under the patronage of Abu 
Mansur bin ‘Abd ur Razzaq, the Governor of Tus). The 
Saffari dynasty collapsed in a short time giving place to the 
Samaiiides. The “ Khudrun tmeh" now came into the pos¬ 
session of the Samani king Nuh bin Mansur, who ordered 
the Zarathushtrian poet Daqiqi to set the great work into 
9 
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epic verse. Daqiqi had hardly completed a thousand verses 
when his earthly career was ended by his slave. Then fell the 
Siim tnides, and the star of the Ghaznavi dynasty rose in the 
ascendant. Firdausi by his good luck (as well as that of 
Iran ) managed to get a copy of the Khudainamehor of 
the “ prose Shahnamehbased on it, from one of his friends, 
Muhammad Lashkari, to whom the poet expresses his grati¬ 
tude in his “ ShahnamehFirdausi now seriously began his 
epic, based on the copy of'the work, received from his friend, 
as well as on other sources. He was then called to Ghazni 
by Sultan Mahmud who provided him with other sources and 
facilities, and it was in his court that Firdausi after a devoted 
labour of 30 years completed his great and self-imposed task 
in 1010. 

Firdausi was a Shi‘a Muslim, but judging from the numer¬ 
ous patriotic allusions in which the “Shahnameh'" abounds 
there can be little doubt that his family must have embraced 
Islam only a few generations previously. When Firdausi grew 
of age he was intensely distressed on seeing the unnumbered 
woes of his country, which to him was as lifeless as a 
corpse. He found the ancient and modern history of the nation 
mutilated and misrepresented, for it was not based on indi¬ 
genous sources. The adulteration of the mother-tongue with 
Arabic words became intolerable to him. He found the 
national culture, legends and traditions almost destroyed and 
dying. Firdausi's heart was saturated with nationalism, and 
from childhood he had a passion for Iranian legends, which he 
enthusiastically sought, versified and recited to the great 
diversion of his companions. Firdausi now took a vow to 
devote his life to the composition of a great and immortal 
work, which people “ would not willingly let diebut which 
would revive the language, legends, history and in fact the 
complete civilization of the country. 

Firdausi's first service was rendered to the mother-tongue, 
when he used pure Persian in the Shahnameh and banished 
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Arabic words as far as possible. We Indians shall have an 
adequate idea of FirdausPs difficulties when we shall in our 
Universities establish our mother-longue as the medium of 
instruction, and try to weed out the English element from it 
completely. In so doing Firdausi also incurred the displeasure 
of many Muslims, but the courageous poet, even in the court 
of the bigoted Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, remained adamant 
in his resolution. He revived many Palilavi and Pazend words 
and used Arabic only when it became indispensably necessary 
to do so. As the German scholar Ruckert says, Firdausi has 
used some Arabic words in his preface, in the satire on Sultan 
Mahmud and even in the Shahnameh when the characteristic 
qualities of the Iranians were not the subject of discussion. He 
also seeks the help of Arabic words in maPers philosophical or 
when he attempts flowery expression, but usually he employs 
words from the mother-tongue. As Prof. Browne says, Firdausi 
may have used only 4 to 5 percent of Arabic words. During the 
two centuries when the Iranians were compelled by law to use 
Arabic at the cost of their own language, many Arabic words 
had become current in the mother-tongue, and if Firdausi had 
not at this early stage purified the language, it would have 
by this time been so completely Arabicized as to be a second 
edition of Arabic. The poet Prem .nand of Gujarat is said 
to have taken a vow not to wear the turban till he had 
enriched the Gujarati language : but looking to circumstances 
Firdausi’s vow was far more difficult to fulfil, and his services 
to the mother-tongue have entitled him to the deep gratitude 
of admirers of the Persian language. 

The Shahnameh is an historical epic containing a versified 
account of kings from Kayumars, the primeval ancestor of 
all Iran, down to Yazdejard Shehryar, the last of the Sasan- 
ians. The history treated in the volume is of three kinds. The 
first part of the epic is mythical, the second, being semi-his¬ 
torical, is based on legends; the third part is pure hEtory 
dealing with the Sasanian dynasty which ruled from 226 A. D. 
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to 651 A. D. If Firdausi had not written this purely historical 
third pan, we would not have felt the loss keenly, for the 
Sasanian age has been dealt with in various works. Eastern 
and Western. But if Firdausi had not composed the mythical 
and semi-historical parts, the matter contained therein would 
have perished, and the present day Parsis and Iranians would 
have remained in ignorance of their great ancestors and their 
glorious deeds. The names of the kings and heroes that figure 
in the first two parts are referred to in certain Avestan passages; 
but only the names are mentioned: their brave exploits came 
to be known only when they were set to verse in Firdausi‘s 
immortal poem. None but a mighty poetic genius like Firdausi 
could have so presented that glorious age as to fire the patri¬ 
otism of the Iranians. If this great poet had not arisen at the 
time, the materials, which he was able to employ and which 
were already getting scarce, would have dwindled into oblivion 
in a few years. 

There were historians even before Firdausi like Tabari, 
Dinawari and Mas‘udi: but they wrote in Arabic while Fir¬ 
dausi composed his work in pure Persian. The early historians 
relied on foreign materials while Firdausi based his work largely 
on pure Iranian sources. Many of these sources are not extant 
to-day and if Firdausi had not made use of them, the Parsis 
-would have remained in ignorance of the matter contained in 
them. Certain minor sources, used by Firdausi, still survive, but 
by themselves these booklets are powerless to convey to us a 
suitable idea of the ancient glory of Iran. The early historians 
had written in prose while Firdausi had immortalized the 
civilization of Iran in spirited verse, well calculated to awaken 
the slumbering soul of the nation. Hence in the absence of 
any work that may suitably record the pristine splendour of 
the country, the Iranians deem the Shahnameh only as the 
thesaurus of their ancient civilization, and express their eternal 
gratitude to its eminent author. 

The history contained in the Shahnameh is quite trust¬ 
worthy, The poet is careful enough to note the source from 
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which a certain episode may have been derived, or record the 
name of the bard from whom he may have heard the descrip¬ 
tion of a certain incident. Once while retailing an episode he 
says:- 

“Gar az d-.st:;n yak sakhun kam budi, 

Rawan i mar^ jae matam budi’': 

( if my history be reduced even by a single word, my 
soul would be plunged in lamentati6n). This shows his extreme 
solicitude for veracity. The episodes of mythical history 
described by him are fciind to be similar to those very stories 
narrated in history by Moses of Chorene of the fifth century 
A. D. — another proof of Firdausi’s regard for the truth. There 
is again a good deal of resemblance between certain passages 
of the Shahnameh and the Pahlavi works on which they are 
based, which shows that Firdausi realized fully the responsibi¬ 
lity of the historian, and was not disposed to be led away by 
poetic fancies and artistic allurements. Strange to say there 
is not a word in the Shahnameh about the Achaemenian 
kings—even about Cyrus or Darius—and the poet only records 
the names of the Parthian kings and passes on. But this is no 
fault of Firdausi, We have seen in Chapter III that until the 
rock-inscriptions of Darius were deciphered by the European 
scholars of the 19th century, the Iranians themselves were 
ignorant of the existence of the Achaemenian dynasty. The 
sources tapped by Firdausi must have evidently contained no 
information about the Achaemenians and Parthians; but it 
would be a digression here to trace the causes for such 
omission. How then is Firdausi to be blamed for neglecting 
certain important details, which never existed even in his 
sources? Had Firdausi not been a historian but a poet revell¬ 
ing in fancies, he would have considered himself free to invent 
any imaginary episodes he liked; but conscious of the duties 
of a historian, he honestly followed his materials and refrained 
from fanciful flights when his sources did not afford him an 
opportunity to do so. 
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But Firdausi was a poet after all and consequently a 
certain measure of exaggeration and imaginative colouring 
becomes inevitable in his work though the historical truth is 
not thereby appreciably impaired. Firdausi has however been 
guilty of serious occasional slips: for instance, he has confounded 
Zarathushtra with Abraham, recorded in the Old Testament as 
as well as in the Quran: he has described Alexander the great 
as a Christian: he records that the Zend-Avesta existed in 
the times of the Kayariihn king Kaikhusru, who in fact 
flourished before Zarathushtra! We are unable to know the 
inaccuracies in Firdausi's sources, which have largely perished 
by this time, but we feel that the poet has been invariably 
faithful to them, even in his slips. The French scholar M. 
Mohr^’ greatly extols Firdausi’s adherence to historical truth, 
while Maulanfi Shibli'^ goes to the length of saying that on 
the whole no detailed history of ancient Iran is so anxious to 
observe the truth as the Shahnameh. 

Not only is the Shahnameh the work of ancient history but 
also the cultural treasure of the Parsis: it is at the same time 
a record of their highest and best hopes, ideals and aspira¬ 
tions; a document describing their religious, political and 
social conditions: an authentic account of their morals, 
manners and customs, legal and political systems, military 
organization, philosophy, arts, industries, etc. It depicts the 
wars and territorial expansion of Iran, the exploits of its 
heroic sons, the wiles of the wicked, the spiritual force of the 
saintly, the advent of Zarathushtra and his religion and vari¬ 
ous other matters of importance and interest to the students 
of this ancient land. In short the epic becomes an encyclopae¬ 
dia. This single work serves the purpose of the library and 
museum of ancient Iran. It is the only work which represents 
in fullest measure the ancient glory of Iran. By reflecting 
adequately the past magnificence of his country Firdausi has 
raised Iran in the esteem of the world. The Shahnameh occu¬ 
pies an honoured place among world-epics, but as an histori- 
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cal epic it must be considered unrivalled.* On the whole from 
the Iranian point of view there is no greater work than the 
Shahnameh in Persian literature. According to the great 
English poet and critic, Dryden, the creation of an epic is 
the greatest achievement that the soul of man is capable of. 
In Iran Firdausi alone was capable of it, thus immortalizing 
himself and his country through his great work, the product 
of a life-time of labour and devotion to the subject. 

• 

It is possible that the Shahnameh should have exercised 
some influence in Europe. The European institution of knight- 
errantry may have originated in the exploits of the Homeric 
heroes; yet as Mr. P. Kershasp^ observes, there is a good 
deal of likeness in the qualities of sportsmanship and genero¬ 
sity described by Firdausi in his warriors and chivalry 
evidenced in the Mediaeval European combatants. The same 
author says that the Moors who conquered Spain early in the 
8th century had there introduced chivalry, which subsequently 
prevailed all over Europe; but, says Mr. Kershasp, the Moors 
had adopted this virtue from the Iranian tales of romance 
and heroism, which were popular and current in Iran long 
before Firdausi. Mr. Kershasp shows that both Iranian and 
European heroes were fond of wine and song, but the former 
never dreamt of subduing their enemies by deceit. According 
to the Shahnameh when Zal fell in love with Rudiibch, the 
former’s bravery and sagacity were put to a severe test by 
King Minuchehr before the permission of marriage was 
granted. The Shahnameh abounds in the descriptions of duels 
played with the same sportsmanlike spirit as those in Mediae¬ 
val Europe. Rustam and Bizan of the Shahnameh resemble 
the knights of Mediaeval Europe roaming in quest of adven¬ 
ture. The gallantry shown by European heroes to the fair sex 
can be matched by that seen in Zrd and Rudabeh, Rustam 
and Tehmineh, Bizan and Manizeh. As Mr. P. Kershasp® 
observes, the supernatural clement in the European Mediaeval 
romances was not derived from Greek and Roman literatures, 
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for classical literature was more or less ignored during the 
Dark Ages: but that it penetrated into Europe from Asia 
through the Arabs. It is possible that the poems of the famous 
lyrists of Provence, known as the Troubadors, were affected 
by Iranian influence, conveyed thither by the Arabs as well 
as by European pilgrims, who came to pay their reverential 
worship to the sacred land of Palestine. Mr. James Atkinson^ 
reminds us that Firdausi completed his great work in the 
beginning of the 11th centurf/ whereas the chivalric Mediae¬ 
val romances of Europe began to be composed in the 12th; 
Mr. Atkinson thus indirectly insinuates that these romances 
must have been influenced by the Shahnameh. 

Firdausi was born in Tus in the province of Khorasan, 
regarded as the centre of Zarathushtrian culture. This seems to 
have been providentially planned, for as yet the Arabs had 
not penetrated very far into Khorasan, where the relics of 
Iranian traditions and culture were comparatively more avail¬ 
able than in other provinces Firdausi took full advantage of 
these circumstances. Had he not availed himself of this oppor¬ 
tunity, or had he been born in a different province where 
these facilities did not exist, these floating materials would 
probably have perished before being embodied in a great 
work. Firdausi had from childhood a passion, perhaps a 
mania, for the accumulation of Iranian legends. He used to 
approach numerous Dehqfins (Zarathushtrian chiefs) with a 
view to collecting from them oral and written information: he 
visited numerous mobeds (Zarathushtrian priests) and Marz- 
bans (Iranian landlords) and gathered as much legendary and 
historical lore as he could. As observed above. Fortune had 
helped him with a copy of the Khudevinameh ” or the ‘"prose 
Shahnameh ” based on it, through one of his friends. He 
also obtained abundant valuable information from Pahlavi 
works such as “ Karnamak i Artkshatra i Papkfin ”, “ Aiyad- 
gar i ZarirSn “ Ganj i Shaegan ” etc. Sir *J C, Coyaji® has 
ably demonstrated Firdausi’s indebtedness to his Pahlavi 


sources* 
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From an Urdu article by the late Prof. Sherani we find 
that Firdausi began writing isolated episodes of the Shahnameh 
from his 24th year in 958. It is an erroneous, though a com¬ 
mon, belief that the poet received his first inspiration to 
compose the Shahnameh from Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
who was born as late as 971. Firdausi was from his childhood 
a lover of Iranian legends, and 13 years prior to the birth 
of the Sultan the poet had already begun to versify isolated 
episodes of his poem. Hearing the fame of Firdausi, the Sulian 
in 999 specially invited him to Ghazni where he was provided 
with suitable facilities to complete the great epic, which had 
been begun long since. Through the royal favour Firdausi 
received help from several Dehq .ns and had acce:5S to other 
necessary materials for 10 years. All this stood the poet 
in very good stead, and for this assistance the Parsis are 
certainly indebted to the Sultan. But it is to be remembered 
that the idea to write the Shahnameh was not suggested by the 
Sultan but that it had arisen independently in the poet's mind. 
Man is destined to labour, but the enjoyment of its fruits is 
not within his control. Firdausi was a Shi'a Muslim and a 
staunch nationalist, his patriotism sometimes leading him to 
extremes. Being a devoted son of the soil, he was unable to 
disguise his dislike for Turan. the ancient enemy of Iran, 
while his open hatred for the Arabs is quite apparent from 
the Shahnameh. Unfortunately the Sultan was himself a Turani, 
and one can well understand the reverence for Arabia, the 
cradle of Islam, which a bigoted iconoclast like Mahmud was 
likely to cherish. Taking advantage of this situation, the enemies 
of the poet poisoned the Sultanas ears against nim, and the 
reward he received from the unappreciative king, and the series 
of disasters that befell the poet in his old age are too well- 
known to detain us here any longer. 

The sublimity of style of this epic corresponds to the 
greatness of its subject. Usually the style of Persian poets is 
pompous, bombastic and replete with imaginative conceits. 
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But Firdausi’s diction has ease and the fluidity of flowing 
streams. The deliberate use of pure Persian words has invested 
it with plainness and facility. In fact Firdausi's verse is a 
wonderful blend of simplicity, sonority and sublimity. His 
flight to the empyrean of sublimity is as natural as that of an 
eagle but is not attained, as usual with other poets, through 
grandiose utterances and affectations. He has a natural dignity 
which saves him from falling into artificial conceits. With the 
simplest of words he can*" create the right atmosphere or hit 
the right nail on the head. Though plain he is never common¬ 
place; though unadorned he is never ineffective. The fire of 
Firdausi’s verse is extraordinary, and he is unrivalled in arous¬ 
ing the emotion, stimulating the patrioti>.m and agitating the 
heart of the readers by his matchless descriptions of 

“ the neighing steed, and the shrill trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 

Other poets may rival Firdausi in sweetness of diction 
and surpass him in cleverness of conceits; but in the presen¬ 
tation of the sublime and in the harmony of Homeric fire and 
simplicity, suited to his great theme, Firdausi bears away the 
palm. As Rustam was unequalled in the field of battle, so was 
Firdausi in Persian poetry in the depiction of the frenzy and 
fury of the fight. He docs not use abstruse and intriguing 
symbols and similes which may appeal only to scholars; yet 
occasionally he does employ suitable tropes to express his 
ideas. His style has wonderful vigour and vivacity, and he 
employs hyperbole to make his descriptions more effective. 
Once while describing a battle he says:— 

“ Ze bas gard i maid n ke bar shud ze dasht 
Zamin sliash shud o asnian gasht hasht'": 

that is — so much of dust arose from the battlefield that the 
(seven) layers of the earth became six, and the (seven) skies 
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became eight (by the addition of a new sky of dust sent up 
by a layer of the earth ! ). Firdausi has not ignored social and 
political matters, but his genius seems to be more at home in 
the description of battle; and even here, instead of dwelling 
on the clever disposal and manoeuvring of armies by their 
generals, he seems to be anxious to describe the flight of 
arrows, the clash of swords, the aim of spears and the retreat 

of the foemen in the din and roar of battle. 

» 

Firdausi’s greatest merit lies in his life-like descriptions 
and his capacity to narrate action in all its minuteness. With 
the eye of a painter he can describe an event by entering into 
precise details. He does reflect on the incidents but not much: 
his true greatness is in his power of narration. He is an object¬ 
ive poet, Ind he particularly excels in the description of events. 
There are repetitions in Firdausi & there is a certain monotony 
in many of his descriptions of war and death. As Mr. Hadi 
Hasan^ observes his depictions of lamentation are also descriptive, 
not reflective; and instead of meditating on affliction and sorrow 
the poet seems to exhaust his energies in pathetically narrating 
how, after Sohrab’s death, Rustam tore his beard and gar¬ 
ments and how Tehmineh plucked out her eyes in a paroxysm 
of grief. 

A great epic poet always shows his mastery over the var¬ 
ious sentiments that sway the human heart. The prevailing 
sentiment of the Shahnameh is the heroic one. Knowing this 
to be the case, the Shahnameh was recited on fields of battle 
in Iran as suitable passages from the Mahabharata were in 
similar places in India. The Bakhtyaris, who are the most vali¬ 
ant of Iranian warriors, ride to battle chanting aloud verses 
from the Shahnameh. Particularly the celebrated passage in 
which Rustam discharges his arrow on his opponent Ashkbus 
is the war-song of the BakhtySris. In the evening when the 
Shahnameh is being recited, the BakhtySris are desired to place 
their “ lathis outside, for serious consequences are apprehended 
if the martial sentiment of the Shahnameh were to be poured 
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out before such fierce and armed warriors. The deep and wide- 
-spread influence of this sentiment through the Shahnameh 
may be judged from the fact that, according to Maulanri Shi- 
bli,'^ for a very long time it completely discouraged the com¬ 
position of ghazals and such other erotic poems. Subsequently 
when the magic of the Shahnameh declined and erotic songs 
and ghazals began to be written, they had such an emasculating 
effect on the Muslims as to render them helpless in their 
resistance to the terrible onslaughts of the Mongols. Hence 
according to the Maulana Saheb the Shahnameh not only 
poured the soul of patriotism in the Parsis but also vitalized 
the Muslims in times of decline and depression. 

But the erotic sentiment in Firdausi is second only to the 
martial one. Few in Iran will be found ignorant of the love- 
episodes of Zal-Rudabeh, Siavush-Farangis and Bizan-Manizeh. 
Firdausi knows the nature of the language to be put into the 
mouths of fierce warriors as well as bashful maidens. The poet’s 
detractors, picking out such tender and graceful expressions 
uttered by the women-characters of the Shahnameh, sought to 
establish that Firdausi was defective in the martial sentiment. 
But these unfair attempts met with the failure they deserved, 
and it was said of the Shahnameh:— 

“ Gar in n ,meh ri kas bakhani kunad. 

Agar zan buwad pehlawani kunad ” 

( Even if a woman were to read the Shahnameh, she would 
be transformed into a warrior). 

Firdausi is almost unequalled in his treatment of the path¬ 
etic sentiment. The famous passage in which Rustam comes to 
know the identity of his son Sohrab whom he has unknowingly 
killed, and that wherein Rustam is unwillingly compelled to slay 
the prince AsfandiySr are enough to draw tears from hearts 
of steel. The lamentation of king Aja over his wife Indumati 
in Kalidas’s Raghuvansh that of Rati over her husband 
Kixmdeva, the Indian Cupid, in “ Kumarsambhava ” by the same 
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author; that of Sulochana on her husband Indrajit in the “ Ra- 
mSyana ; that of Subhadra and Uttar^ over Abhimanyu in 
the “ MahabhSrata ; and that of Andromache when her 
husband Hector finally parts from her to meet his fate in battle 
in Homer’s “ Iliad ”— are “ as moonlight unto sunlight and 
as water unto wine ” when compared with Firdausi’s depiction 
of the heart-rending grief of Tehmineh, the most Uuching pic¬ 
ture in literature of maternal affliction, lamenting the premature 
end of her only son Sohr b, wh^>se life she had tried her best 
but tried in vain to preserve. 

The sentiment of terror is ably presented by Firdausi in 
his descriptions of the “ Haftkhrm'' (seven adventures) of 
Rustam as well as of Asfandiyar. The sentiment of romance 
and wonder appears in the depiction of the career of Alexander 
the great. Wisdom-literature also occupies an important place 
in the Shahnameh. When a king lies dying, he summons the 
heir-apparent and preaches to him a discourse on the duties 
and responsibilities of soveieignty, as is often the case even in 
the two great Indian epics. From this we realize the extent of 
Firdausi's ripe experience and his worldly wisdom. But that 
which touches the heart of the reader most effectively is 
Firdausi’s sentiment of devotion. There is hardly a page in 
the Shahnameh where the poet fails to philosophize on life. 
On suitable occasions the poet dwells in moving words on the 
subjects of the universality of death, the vicissitudes of life, 
the fickleness of fortune, the vanity of human wishes and the 
mighty but incomprehensible design of the All-wise Creator of 
the universe. Firdausi invariably follows a high standard of 
morality; he abhors prurience and there is hardly any passage 
in his work which may be considered obscene or offensive. 
The Shahnameh has the glamour of poetry, the glory of history, 
the importance of a thesaurus of a country's civilization; but 
above all the purity of thought and expression and the pious 
and godly tone that infuse the work have raised the poem 
almost to the venerated rank of a scripture in the eyes of the 
poet's grateful countrymen. From the life of Firdausi we come 
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to know the legend regarding a dream seen by one of the 
bitterest opponents of the poet, whom he saw rewarded in 
heaven by God as the result of his having composed some 
deeply devotional lines. Firdausi, like S‘adi, was the unacknow¬ 
ledged moral and intellectual legislator of the land, and his 
great work is a mine of wise saws and happy utterances with 
which men of letters embellish their pages or season their 
conversation. As Mr. P. B. Vachha^^ observes, Firdausi is the 
father of most that is good, tvue and beautiful in the literature 
of Iran. 

Strange to say, Prof. E. G. Brownethe ablest and 
most renowned of the interpreters of Persian literature, does 
not value the Shahnameh at its true worth, but debunks 
Firdausi and considers him inferior to other Persian poets in 
descriptions of beauty and grace and in the aesthetic expres¬ 
sion of the deepest emotions of the heart. Prof. Browne 
admits that his inability to sec the merits of the Shahnameh is 
probably due to his dislike of all epics in general. Prof. Browne 
sees three defects in the Shahnameh — its wearisome length; the 
want of variety in its metre; and the sameness of similes used 
therein ( when every hero is compared e. g. to a raging lion, 
a voracious crocodile, an infuriated elephant etc ). The numer¬ 
ous epics of the world definitely err on the side of amplifica¬ 
tion, and perhaps for that very reason tend to be monotonous 
in their description. But even admitting the validity of these 
charges, it is surprising that none of the numerous merits of 
the great epic should have appealed to Prof. Browne. In his 
opinion the real cause of the great and unvarying popularity 
of the Shahnameh is that it is the treasure-house of ancient 
Iranian culture and fires the patriotism of the Iranians with 
its pure Persian language as no other Persian work does : in 
other words, Prof. Browne thinks the popularity of the 
Shahnameh due not to any literary merits but to purely 
political considerations. We have already examined the numerous 
excellences of this work, and will soon review the opinions of 
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other scholars upon it and the influence exerted by it on 
succeeding literature. We are obliged to Prof. Browne for his 
candid opinion and we deplore his inability to appreciate 
Firdausi. We are second to none in our deep admiration 
for the unparalleled services rendered by Prof. Browne to 
Persian literature, yet we are very regretfully inclined to apply 
to him the following lines of the poet Jami about Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi :— 

Guzasht shaukat i Mahmud wa dar zamimeh nam md 
Juz in fasaneh ke nashtiakht qadr i Firdausi"' : 

i. e. the pomp and magnificence of Sultan Mahmud are 
now a matter of the past; what remains is the tale of his 
failure to appreciate Firdausi. So too all students of Persian 
literature will bow in homage to Prof. Browne’s great services, 
but unfortunately this record will for ever stand that he was 
unable to adequately value the worth of the Shahnamch. 

We shall now estimate the influence of the Shahnamch on 
succeeding Persian literature. As Mr. P. B. Vachha^'*' observes, 
no other masterpiece in the world’s literature has provoked 
so many imitations as the Shahnamch; and that not only 
in Iran, but in other countries like Turkey and India which 
have come under the sway of Iranian culture. We may say 
that Firdausi bestrides the world of Persian literature like a 
colossus. Prof. Ethe^'^ traces the vast development of Persian 
poetic literature only to the powerful influence of the Shah- 
nameh. Firdausi in his Shahnamch had sowed various kinds 
of literary seeds which yielded an abundant harvest in future. 
In the first place Iran was so fascinated by the martial spirit 
of the Shahnamch that according to Maulana Shibli^^ for a 
hundred years there could be no other literary activity in the 
land except the imitation of Firdausi's epic. If any verse was 
attempted it bore the stamp of no other poet but Firdausi, 
and thus Persian literature soon abounded in poetry dealing 
with the martial sentiment. During this age were written 
numerous other Namehs on Iranian heroes like Kershasp- 
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nameh, Framarznameh, Jehangirnameh, Barzunkmeh, Darab- 
niimeh, Behmannameh, BSnu GushaspnSmeh etc. — all in 
imitation of Firdausi. The most famous among these Nameh- 
writers were ‘Ali bin Ahmed al-Asadi Tusi (Asadi the younger), 
author of the “ Kershaspnaraeh ” and Abu Taher Tarsusi, 
author of the “ Barzunameh Since Firdausi had already 
extracted the complete essence of ancient Iranian legends, 
the various succeeding Nameh-writers were compelled to 
freely resort to their imaginative powers, and they indulged 
in unrestrained exaggeration with a view to excelling Firdausi. 
Then came the romantic epics, the most famous being the 
^‘Sikandarn, melV’ of NizSmi Ganjavi. Firdausi thrills the heart 
with a unique but natural joy, while Nizami with his subtle 
ideas and profoundly significant symbols produces in us a 
sort of artificial delight. Nizami had taken his cue from 
Firdausi, though in certain directions he could even surpass 
his master. 

The love-episodes in the Shahnameh stimulated the growth 
of erotic poetry in Persian literature as seen in the poems 
“ Khusru wa Shirin and “ Laili wa Majnun etc. In this 
field two poets are prominent — Nizami Ganjavi and the Indian 
poet Amir Khusru Dehlawi. Firdausi was very fond of incul¬ 
cating moral lessons in his epics and that gave rise to Persian 
didactic verse, best represented by the “ Bustan of Shaikh 
S‘adi. Prof. Ethe believes that the Shahnameh contains symbo¬ 
lical passages which later on led to the rise in Persian literature 
of mystical poetry^ whose greatest masters were Rumi and 
Hafiz: but since these poets had received their main inspiration 
from Sufism, we would be going loo far in assigning the credit 
of the rise of mystical poetry to Firdausi, who in fact is the 
only great poet in Persian literature who is in no way connected 
with Sufism. 

When Sultan Mahmud failed to give the promised reward 
to Firdausi, the latter vented his ruffled feelings in a far-famed 
satire, which led subsequently to the growth in Persian litera- 
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ture of satirical poetry, best represented in the poets Suzani 
and ‘Ubaid i Zakani. The Shahnameh deals with kings and 
therefore naturally contains descriptions of royal magnificence 
and courtly civilities and formalities, which were responsible 
for the subsequent birth in Persian literature of court poetry 
and panegyric verse, whose greatest exponents were Anwari 
and Khaqani. 

Thus Firdausi has rendered memorable services not only 
to his country and its moribund ancient culture but also to 
the literature of the land, for as shown by Prof. Ethe, the 
poet exercised profound influence in various directions on 
Persian poetry of succeeding generations. In fact l irdausi's 
influence was more powerful and enduring* than that of Dryden 
and Tennyson on the literature of their country. ^Fschylus, the 
Attic dramatist, used to say that his tragedies were crumbs 
from the banquet of Homer: so too it may be remarked that 
the Persian literature subsequent to Firdausi is constituted of 
the fragments of his meals and is the product of the seeds 
scattered by the poet in various directions. The Iranians 
venerate Firdausi as Homer is venerated by the Greeks, for 
the Homeric epics are also a mirror of the ancient civilization of 
their country. It was the Shahnameh and the Homeric poems 
that moulded the ideals and aspirations of Iran and Greece: 
the character of the Iranians and Greeks is considerably influ¬ 
enced by the virtues of their heroes mentioned in the two 
epics. Both Firdausi and Homer were acknowledged masters 
of the martial sentiment that siirrcd the spirit like a war- 
trump, of the literary grace and charm that softened the 
heart, and of the ethical excellence that elevated the soul of 
the reader. But for Homer the growth of Greek literature 
would have been indefinitely delayed, and Homer is therefore 
appropriately called the father of Greek, rather of European, 
literature. No such title can be bestowed on Firdausi, but his 
senior contemporary Rudaki has been considered the father of 
Persian literature, for of all Persian poets he was the first to 
10 
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attain a fair mastery over certain important forms of poetic 
literature. Rudaki is said to have composed 13 lacs of verses, 
though but a negligible portion thereof survives. Rudaki is 
the Chaucer of Persia, but from a certain viewpoint only 
Firdausi corresponds to Shakespeare. None indeed can main¬ 
tain that Firdausi had Shakespeare’s penetrating insight or the 
unfailing capacity to judge the workings of the human heart; 
but as Shakespeare by his thought and expression Shakespearized 
all subsequent literature, so too has Persian literature been 
permeated by the powerful and far-flung influence of Firdausi. 

The American Prof. Jacksoncompares the Shahnameh 
to an English poem named ‘‘Brut’' composed of 16000 short 
couplets in 1205 by the clergyman Layamon, who has dwelt 
therein on the ancient kings of England, especially Arthur. As 
Firdausi purified the Persian language by weeding out therefrom 
all Arabic words as far as possible, so too did Layamon render a 
great service to his mother-tongue (Old English) by banishing 
therefrom to the best of his capacity all French terms which had 
become fashionable ever since the Norman conquest. But Prof. 
Jackson himself refuses to go any further and admits that the 
short, alliterative but ragged lines of Layamon can never com¬ 
pare, either in bulk or quality, with the matchless music of 
Firdausi‘s 60000 couplets. 

It has been observed of the Emperor Augustus that he 
found Rome made of bricks and left it of marble. Applying 
this high compliment to Firdausi, Prof. Cowell observes that 
when this poet began to write there was hardly anything like 
Persian literature, but Firdausi left behind him a poem which 
others could imitate but not excel. The noble epic of the Shah¬ 
nameh can successfully be compared with the other great epics 
of the world even in their peculiar merits, and it occupies the 
same unique position in the East as do the two great epics of 
Homer in the West. As the Indian mind is saturated with and 
the Indian character moulded on the ideals built up by 
Goswiimi Tulsidasji in his version of the ‘ Ramayana so too 
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are the mind and character of Iran permeated by the epic of 
her great national poet. The culture of Iran would be as 
incomplete without the Shahnameh as that of India without 
the “ Rfimacharitamanasaof Tulsidas. The Iranians have 
always paid the most glowing tributes to Firdausi. Ibn al Athir 
calls the Shahnameh the Qurfin al ‘Ajam ” (the Quran of 
Iran), Nizimi says about Firdausi :— 

“ Sakhungu i pishin i dma i Tus, 

Ke arast zulf i sakhun chun ‘arus 

i. e. the famous ancient bard of Tus, who adorned with 
his words the ringlets of the Muse. 

The famous poet Anwari says about Firdausi:— 

‘"Afrin bar rawan i Firdausi 

An humayun nizhad i farkhundeh: 

An na ustad bood wa ma shagird, 

An khudawand bood wa ma bandeh 

or, blessed be the happy soul of Firdausi of auspicious 
birth! He was not our master and we his disciples: rather he 
was our lord and we his attendants. 

The Ghaznavide poet ‘Unsari, once the rival of Firdausi, 
refers to his opponent in all humility in the following strain : 

“ Tu sh^Lhensheh i mulk i nazm i dari; 

Babandad ba pishat kamar ‘Unsari: 

or, you are the emperor of the domain of Persian poetry, 
and ‘Unsari stands before you with his waist bound (like 
a slave). 

These quotations serve to show the measure of apprecia¬ 
tion Firdausi received in East and West. 

Many orthodox Muslims however disapproved the Shahna¬ 
meh, which eulogizes the prophet, kings and heroes of pre- 
Islamic Iran : but the epic had so hypnotized the popular 
mind that its spirited and galloping lines in the Mutaqarib ” 
metre were to be found chanted everywhere — in all homes. 
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ttiarket-places, forums, academies, courts, battle*fields, in royal 
correspondence, in the colloquies of friends, the discourses of 
scholars, as well as the festivities of convivialists. The authorities 
were now alarmed lest the people should grow indifferent towards 
Islam and Arabia, and with a view to counteracting the ^ll-pre- 
vailing influence of the Shahnameh the biography of the famous 
Khalif ‘Umar, named “ ‘ UmarnSmeh", was composed and 
circulated among the people. But as the moon pales before the 
rising sun, the “‘Umarnai'heh ” faded from the popular mind, 
whereas the fame of the Shahnameh continued as undiramed 
as before. The Iranian Zarathushtrians, sunk for centuries in 
the ocean of afflictions and disasters, have still been able to 
keep afloat only with the help of the life-belt of the Shah¬ 
nameh. The religion of Zarathushtra and Firdausi's epic were 
the two powerful means that saved the Iranian Zarathushtrians 
from being completely swamped during the terrible persecution 
they had to face off and on from 651 right down to the dawn 
of the 20th century. There are still several Zaraihushtrian 
families, surviving mostly in Yazd and Kirman, staunchly 
faithful to their ancient faith and buoyed up by the memory of 
their glorious past as preserved in the Shahnameh. This 
national fervour and vitality are the immortal heritage left by 
Firdausi to the Zarathushtrians of Iran and India. 

In conclusion the great services of Firdausi may be 
summarized as follows:— he revived our forgotten ancient 
history and revivified our past traditions; he fanned our 
dormant patriotism into a flame; he rejuvenated our obsoles¬ 
cent culture; he poured new life and vigour in Iran which lay 
crushed and helplessly despondent. In the dawn of Persian 
literature he purified the mother-tongue by the elimination, as 
as far as possible, of Arabic words; he presented the literature 
of his land with a noble historical epic, and sowed the seeds of 
culture in the various departments of life, which yielded a 
plentiful literary harvest in subsequent years. Here was the 
work of an institution successfully accomplished by an indivi¬ 
dual. Such illustrious services to one’s country and people 
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can only be rendered by a God-sent Prophet like Zarathushtra^ 
a devoted saviour of the nation like Reza Shah Pahlavi or a 
divinely-inspired epic genius like Firdausi. With pardonable 
pride Firdausi says about his own great work:— 

“Bin,Ah:i i abad gardad khar.,b 
Za b..ran wa az tabish i aftab; 

Pai afgandam az nazm i kakh i buland, 

Ke az bad o baran nayabad*gazand:” 

i. e. the most stately palaces fall into ruin through sunshine 
and rain; but I have raised such a magnificent edifice of 
poetry as will resist the harm caused by the vagaries of the 
weather. 

And so it does. Facing numerous obstacles, the Shahnameh 
stands, four-square and formidable, to all the destructive 
winds that blow, like another rock of Behistun, to remind us 
of our glorious ancestors and their deeds. Firdausi is dead, 
but he lives immortally in the Shahnameh as well as in the 
hearts of Iranophils. 
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IRAN AND INDIA 

Before the advent of Zarathushtra ihe ancestors of the 
Iranians and Hindus lived together, followed the same religion 
and spoke the same language. In fact they were then not two 
different people but one Aryan race. According to Lokmanya 
Tilak the primeval home of this face was the snow-covered 
territory of the North Pole, to which is given the name of 
“the cradle of the human race’'. But many scholars see no 
need to go so far but believe that the original home of the 
Aryans was somewhere in Central Asia. We have already seen 
in Chapter I that this heavenly region of the Aryans, named 
Aerunvaejo, was once ruled over by a king called Yima 
(Jamshid), who saved his people from a catastrophic glacial 
outburst by leading them to the South. He settled them in ^he 
place now known as Iran, and named it Aeranvaejo, after their 
ancient home. The ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus once ' 
followed the Indo-Iranian religion. They stayed long in Iran, ' 
where, it is believed, some of the most ancient hymns of the 
Rg Veda were actualty composed. But at last they were divided"^ 
by an acute difference of opinion. There were heated con¬ 
troversies on certain questions like polytheism,consumption of the 
Soma juice and the sacrifice of animals in worship. At last 
large numbers of the Aryans left Iran for India where they 
were known as Hindus. Those Aryans who remained in Iran 
were subsequently called Parsis, from the well-known Iranian 
province of Pars. Though divided by territorial and religious 
differences, there is a great deal of affinity between the Veda 
and the Avesta, as is immediately evidenced not only in the 
language, metre, diction, and sentence-formation of the two 
scriptures, but also in the rituals, traditions, creation—fables 
and accounts of the deities and angels of the Parsis and the 
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Hindus. Plenty of information is available on the subject, but 
the object of this chapter is not to display the similarities 
between the Parsis and the Hindus when they lived as one 
people, but to show the connection between the two after they 
were divided into two different nations as a result of their 
religious and social divergences. 

According to Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, ^ India is referred to in 
the Avesta only in four passages-Yasna 57. 29 ( known as the 
Sarosh Yasht), Meher Yasht, Tir Yasht and the Vendidad. 
According to the Sarosh and Meher Yashts, India is located 
on the eastern border of Iran as Niniveh, the capital of 
Assyria, is on the western. But the really important reference 
to India is in the Vendid td 1. 19 This work describes 16 
** excellent'' places of which the 15th is the Haptahindu 
extending from east to west. This “ Haptahindu"" is the Aves- 
tan term for the “ Saptasindhu"’, described in the Vedas, and 
comprising the Punjab and Sind. This territory was named by 
the Muslims as the Punjab or the land of the five rivers — 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. But in fact there are 
seven rivers, for the remaining two — Sinc^hu and Kabul — 
were not taken into consideration by the Muslims. Haptahindu 
and Saptasindhu are also in fact one word, the Sanskrit “s'' 
corresponding to the Avestan “h", and hapta and sapta both 
meaning seven. According to the Vendidad 1.19, the Hapta¬ 
hindu was uncomfortably warm and the women there mens¬ 
truated early. Even to-day India is a warm country, and girls 
in warm countries arrive at the age of puberty earlier than do 
their western sisters living in cold climates. The very name 
Hindu is of Iranian invention and was applied to those Indians 
who lived near the river Hindu or Sindhu. In Persian the word 
seems to have been degraded for it means black. It was through 
the Iranians that the word “ Hindu '* went to Greece, but there 
being no “ hin their alphabet, the Greeks called our country 
“Indos'*, from which we get the word “India*'. The Muslims 
finally named our country ‘‘Hindustan*'. 
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We shall now examine the various references to the Iranians 
in the scriptures and ancient literature of the Hindus. The 
words “ Pruthu'" and “Parshu"' are use! in the I^g Veda 
and they mean Parthians and Parsis. But Mr. M. P. Khare- 
ghat^ believes that these two words are not proper nouns but 
common nouns, Parshu meaning, as S. yana takes it, rib or 
a weapon prepared from the ribs. Mr. Khareghat argues that 
the word “ Persian is of later origin, and was first applied 
to the Iranians by the Greeks in ^Achaemenian times in the 
5th and 4th centures B. C. i. e. centuries after the Vedic age : 
how then can the word “ Parshu of the Kg Veda mean 
Persian ? If the word Persian is non-existent in the Avesta 
itself, how can we hope to find it in the Vedas ? Hence Mr. 
Khareghat feels that “Parshu/' must be having quite a 
different meaning. Again, as we know, the Parthians arose 
only after the fall of the Achaemenians i. e. many centuries 
after the Vedic age : how then can the “ Pruthu " of the Kg 
Veda possibly mean the Parthians ? 

The solution to this puzzle may be found in an article 
by Mr. J. M. Chatterji*^ who proves that Pruthu and Parshu 
mean Parthians and Parsis respectively. In the Kg Veda 6. 
27, 8 there is a sentence which means — “the Pruthus offered 
a valuable gift". Mr. Chatterji says that here Pruthu is evident¬ 
ly not a common name (as Mr. Khareghat maintains) but 
a proper name — that of a cominunity. The Kg Veda 8. 6, 46 
says — “In Tirindir I accepted a hundred gifts but in 
Parshu I took a thousand : here too Parshu is evidently a 
proper name. The passage in the Kg Veda 7. 83, 1, when 
translated, means—“The Pruthus-Parshus rushed forward, 
anxious for plunder. Again the two words are proper nouns, 
and Mr. Chatterji considers it significant that they should be 
coupled together, because both communities lived in adjoining 
territories. The Kg. Veda L 105, 8 means— “ From all sides 
the Parshus are pestering me like a cowife. Here too, 
though the meaning is quite clear, Parshu is translated by 
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Sayaria as a bone adjoining the ribs. In the opinion of Mr. 
Chatterji the knowledge of Saya^a, the well- known commen¬ 
tator of the Vedas, was defective in certain respects, for he 
was ignorant of the fact that once the Parsis and Hindus 
lived as one people, and that the “ Asura'' of the Vedas 
corresponded to “ Ahuraof the Avesta etc. Hence Mr* 
Chatterji rejects Sayana's translation of the Vedic passages 
referred to above. European scholars like Ludwig and Weber^ 
see in ‘‘Parshu'" and Pnithureferences to the ancient 
Parsis, and Weber concludes therefrom that the Hindus of the 
Vedic age must have had a historic connection with the original 
inhabitants of Iran. We shall soon quote several instances 
from ancient Sanskrit literature which go to support this 
conclusion. 

But what explanation are we to offer regarding Mr. 
KhareghaPs theory—that since the terms “Persian" ( Parshu ) 
and “ Parthian'*( Pruthu ) came into existence during and 
after the Achaemenian age, they could not bear that meaning 
centuries ago in the Rg Veda? Prof. P. V. Kane^ ably solves 
this difliculty by suggesting that “ Parshu ” must be a form 
of P.js ( a province of which the P^rsikas or Parsis were the 
inhabitants); and even though the word P,,rs (called by the 
Greeks ‘ Persis'' and by the Arabs “ F^rs " ) is of very late 
origin, still it is not astonishing to find in an ancient work 
like the Rg Veda an old form (Parshu) of the same word 
(P,,rs). Prof. Kane further argues that the Sanskrit word 
“Pahlava*' comes from the same word used in Persian, and 
that it is the new form of the old term “ Pruthu or 
“ Purthava'’. It is true that Parthia ( now known as KhoR^s^n) 
leapt into fame only after the fall of the Achaemenians, but 
it is not impossible that this very Parthia should have been 
known in the Rg Veda by its ancient name Pruthu or P^jthava. 
Again, the terms “Pahlava” and “Parsika'^ are often used in 
association with the names of various other communities like 
the Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas etc in ancient Sanskrit 
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literature, and this goes to support the theory that Pahlava 
and Parsika must also be meaning a community — that of the 
ancient Parsis. Parsis are in fact known as Pahlavas, and one 
of their ancient languages was known as Pahlavi. Pahlava also 
means a warrior, and in the Gujarati language “ Pahalwan 
bears the similar meaning of a champion. From Chapter IV we 
have seen that the inhabitants of Pahlava or Parthia were often at 
war with the Romans, this being the reason why the Parthians 
became famous as warriors, and ^hy the term Pahlava came 
to mean not only Parsi but also a Pahalwan or hero. 

The intercourse between the ancient Iranians and the ^ 
Hindus is also apparent from the R tin ^yana and the 
Mahribharata. Kaikeyi was a wife of king Dashratha, the 
mother of Bharata and the daughter of Ashwapaii, king of 
Kekaya, which territory was to the North of the Punjab and 
bordered on the frontiers of Iran. Again “Kaya” is the > 
well-known prefix to the names of the Kay.tni kings of Iran, 
like Kaiqobad, Kaikaoos, Kaikhusru etc. When Bharata with 
his maternal uncle Yudhajita went to meet his maternal 
grandfather, the latter rewarded him on his return with 
numerous gifts, which comprised hounds, woolen raiments and 
the skins of antelopes. From these rather peculiar gifts it may be 
inferred that the king of Kekaya did not belong to India but 
to Iran or to some province subsidiary to Iran. G,.ndh..ri,' 
wife of the blind Kaurava king Dhritarashtra, was the daughter 
of the king of G .ndh^r, which is now known as Qandahar. 
Madri was a wife of king Rindu, mother of Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and daughter of the king of Madradesh, which, 
according to Sir M. Monier-Williams,^’ was situated to the 
North-West of India and which bordered on Iran. From these ^ 
three instances it appears that even in that dim distant 
age the Hindus had some connection with Iran or the provinces 
round about that country. 

We shall now enter into a rather detailed examination of 
the Hindu epics and the Pura^as. For the information given 
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below we acknowledge our gratitude to Prof. P. V. Kane^ and 
Mr. Shahpiirji K. Hodiwala,® In the Adi Parva of the 
Mahc.bh, rata there is a legend of Rishi Vishw.imitra entreating 
Rishi Vasishtha for the gift of his cow Shabala. The offer 
was rejected and it seemed that the wrathful Vishwamitra 
would bring a great army and forcibly dispossess the rightful 
owner of his cow. This animal therefore, by direction of her 
master Vasishtha, created from the fur of her skin a huge 
host of soldiers among whom were thousands of Shakas, 
Yavanas, Malechhas as well as Pahlavas, This very legend 
figures in the R..m jana also. Instead of ridiculing this legend 
we can derive from it this historic truth that even in those 
ancient times there was some contact between the Hindus and 
the Pahlavas (Parsis). 

According to the Sabha Parva of the Mahabhiirata, king 
Yudhishthira desired to celebrate the great Rajsuya Sacrifice 
and with this end in view directed his brothers to conquer 
countries in all directions. Among the victories achieved, we 
find those by Nakula, brother of Yudhishthira, moving to the 
West and conquering the Berbers, Kiratas, Yavanas, Shakas as 
well as Pahlavas and demanding tribute from them. In the same 
Parva of the Mah.^bh >rata we read of a brilliant architect 
named Mayadanava, who built for Yudhishthira a grand palace 
of numerous pillars. This Mayad .nava is said to be Mag- 
danava, and Mag or Magwa means Iranian. In the Udyoga 
Parva of the Mah ,blv rata we read that when the great war 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas was about to commence, 
king Drupad advised Yudhishthira to seek alliance with the 
Shakas and the Pahlavas. In the Bhishma Parva of the 
Mah^bharata we come across the names of several communities 
living in the North-West of India, and among them are 
mentioned the Parsikas and Pahlavas. 

In the Vishnu PurSi^a and the Harivansha of the Maha- 
bharata is recorded a legend that once the total destruction 
of the Shakas, Yavanas, Paradas and Pahlavas was apprehended 
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at the hands of Sagara. These terrified people thereupon 
approached Rishi Vasishiha, the guru of Sagara, and implored 
his help. They were saved but in punishment Sagara ordered 
the Yavanas to shave their heads completely, the Shakas 
partially, the Paradas to grow hair on their heads, and the 
Pahlavas to wear beards. From this amusing description also 
we learn something about the connection of the ancient 
Hindus and the Pahlavas ( Parsis). According to the Manu 
Smriti, the Yavanas, Shakas, Piirhdas, Kiratas, Pahlavas etc 
were originally Kshatriyas but were degraded to the level of 
Shudras for their failure in the adequate performance of 
religious ceremonies. According to the “ Raghiivanshaof 
Kalidasa, when king Raghii started on his conquering cam¬ 
paign he attacked the Parsika cavalry and massacred the 
“bearded” Parsis. K lid. sa also records that the Iranian 
women were beautiful with their faces flushed with wine. 

Even in the centuries following the birih of Christ the 
connection between the Iranians and the Hindus seems to have 
continued. The mathematician Varahamihir ( 6ih century A. D. ) 
observes in his “ Brihatsamhita “ that the Pahlavas, Parshwas, 
Kambojas, Yavanas etc were neighbours of the Indians. Kum; rila 
Bhatt (7th century A. D. ) notes in his “ Tantravarlika ” that 
besides other languages the Parsika language was also being 
learnt in Asia. The famous Muslim scholar Albiruni, who in 
the 11th century travelled in India, learnt Sanskrit and wrote 
an important work on our country, also asserts on the 
authority of the V,.yu Pura^a that the Pahlavas lived in North 
India. We also find references to the Parsis in Sanskrit drama 
and fiction. In the drama of “ Mudrarakshasawritten by 
Vish .khdatta in the 8ih century A. D., we read about king 
Chandragupta Maurya being assisted by the Parsikas. Ba^a in 
his story of “ Kadambari”, written in the 7th century A. D., 
refers to a Parsika king presenting Tan pida with a horse 
named Indr. yudha. Somadeva Bhatt in his famous collection 
of stories named the Kathasaritsagar ” (12th century A. D.) 
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relates the slaughter of a wicked Parsika king. From these 
numerous passages Irom Sanskrit history and fiction the 
ancient connection between the Parsis and the Hindus becomes 
sufficiently clear. 

Turning to ancient Iranian literature, we again find 
numerous references to India; but when Hindu works have 
triumphantly recorded the defeats of the Parsis, the Iranians 
have in their books as naturally gloried in their own victories 
over the Hindus. This seems to be a weakness incident to 
human nature in general. According to the “ Aeen i Akbari 
of Abul Fazl, King Hoshang, grandson of Kayumars, the 
primeval ancestor of Iran, was the first Iranian to land in 
India. In Chapter 1 we have noted that Jamshid, defeated 
and pursued by Zohak, was supposed to have come over to 
India. ZohTik himself seems to have visited India more than 
once. According to the Shahnameh of Firdausi, Zohak had a 
premonition that a child named Faridun would grow up and 
be his slayer in the years to come; Zohak was thereupon 
anxious to destroy the child, whose terrified mother Faranak, 
however, fled with him to India. In the numerous NSmehs 
written in rivalry of the Shahnameh we find that the famous 
hero Kershasp, his nephew Nariman, Sam the son of Nariman, 
Zal the son of Sam and Faramarz the grandson of Zal had 
all been to India, and some had even scored victories in 
this country. According to the Shahnameh the heroic Prince 
Asfandiyar, son of king Kai Gushr.sp, had invaded India 
and propagated therein the newly-revealed religion of 
Zarathushtra. According to an unauthentic work, the “ Chan- 
granghanchnameha learned Brahmin named ChangranghSnch 
had arrived in Iran with a view to holding a controversy with 
the Prophet Zarathushtra in religious matters, but that ere he 
opened his lips the Prophet had read his innermost thoughts 
and offered him satisfactory replies. The very same story is 
related of the Greek philosopher Tutianush (Titianus). It is 
further stated that both the Hindu and Greek scholars renounced 
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their faiths and accepted Zarathushtrianism. The details 
about these two scholars, however, remain unauthenticated. 

Coming to actual history we find that the historical 
connection between the Parsis and the Hindus began from 
the times of the great Achaemenian king Darius Hystaspes, 
whose career has been reviewed in Chapter III. Darius dis¬ 
patched his Greek admiral Scylax to reconnoitre the North 
Indian region, and on the strengtl;i of the survey so made, 
Darius sent an army and conquered the Punjab in 512 B. C. 
In the vast empire of Darius the Punjab was the richest 
province, paying a tribute of 360 gold talents or one million 
pounds, amounting to nearly one-third of the revenue of the 
whole empire. The name of India naturally does not figure in 
the inscriptions on the rock of Bchistun, carved in 516 B. C., 
before the conquest of the Punjab; but it does appear re¬ 
corded on the walls of the royal palace of Persepolis as well as 
on the “ Naqsh i Rustam"’, where the fact was incised in 486 
B. C., the year of the Great King’s death. Even after the 
death of Darius, satraps were nominated by the Iranian govern¬ 
ment to rule over certain parts of India, and this encourages 
the belief that there must have been some Parsi population in 
North India at the time. Mr. P. P. Bulsara,*’ on the authority 
of Sir John Marshall’s “ A Guide to Taxila ”, invites our 
attention to the fact that Takshashila (near Peshawar), the 
chief abode of ancient Sanskrit lore with its famous University, 
was comprised in the conquest of Darius. Sir J. Marshall had 
there discovered the site of a great fire-temple, from which 
also one can infer a goodly settlement of Parsis in North 
India at the time. Signs of the existence of an Iranian popula¬ 
tion at Takshashila can also be inferred from the opinion of 
Mr. V, Smithwho thinks that the Ionic Jandiala temple in 
the Sir Kap section of Taxila was a fire-temple, dating from 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Takshashila was the capital of the north-western portion 
of the Mauryan empire, where Ashoka ruled as Viceroy durin 
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the lifetime of his father Bindusara. The local customs of that 
principality, noted by Strabo and quoted by V. A. Smith^' 
were:—Polygamy, sale in open market of maidens who had 
failed to secure husbands in the ordinary course, and exposure 
of the dead to be devoured by vultures. The first two customs 
are repugnant to Zarathushtrian religious ideals: but the dispo¬ 
sal of the dead by being exposed to birds of prey is definitely 
an Iranian custom, still practised by modern Parsis, and an 
unmistakable sign of an Iranian colony at TakshashilS during 
the viceroyalty of Ashoka in the early years of the third 
century B. C. 

Another trace of Iranian influence on Takshashila is found 
in the excavation there or in the adjoining locality of certain 
inscriptions written in the “ Kharoshthiscript. According 
to Mr. V. Smith, ^2 two of king Ashoka's inscriptions, both 
written in “ Kharoshthiscript, have been discovered at 
Shahh.zghari near Peshawar and at Mansera in the Punjab. 
This script was taken from the Aramaic language and 
its use by the Achaemenian Iranians has been proved. 
The Punjab, conquered by Darius in 512 B. C., remained 
under Iranian control almost till the collapse of Iran 
before the might of Alexander in 330 B. C. King Xerxes, 
son of Darius I, invaded Greece in 480 B, C. with a huge 
army comprising soldiers from numerous provinces of his vast 
empire, and including, according to Herodotus, Indian warriors 
dressed in cotton raiment.'^ Indian troops were also present at 
the battle of Arbela ( 330 B. C.) where the fate of Iran under 
Darius IV was finally decided by the invincible sword of 
Alexander the great. 

Let us now turn to Iranian influence on the Mauryan 
dynasty. Chandragupta and his grandson Ashoka of the 
Maurya dynasty were Shudras : some historians consider 
them foreigners, while according to Dr. D. B. Spooner Ashoka 
was ail Iraniaij. Under the munificent patronage of Sir Ratan 
J. Tata, Dr. Spooner carried on excavations in the field of 
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KumrahSir n^ar Pi tliputra and unearthed a huge pillared 
edifice whose architecture definitely resembled that of the 
royal Iranian palaces of Persepolis. A confirmation of this 
view may be found in Mr. V. A. Smithes who observes that 
the massive monolithic sandstone pillars of Ashoka, 50 feet jp 
height, are Persian rather than Greek in style, and the mech¬ 
anical execution is perfect. Particularly the bell-shaped capitals 
on Indian columns appear to be an imitation of those on 
Iranian pillars. Dr. Spooner also found considerable likeness 
between the rock-inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes and those 
of Ashoka and even in their expression. We have already seen 
in this chapter that according to the Sabha Parva of the 
Mahabharat a capable artist named MayadSnav had constructed 
a multi-pillared edifice for Yudhishthira. This Mayadanav 
(or Magd ,nav ) was possibly an Iranian, for Mag is equi¬ 
valent to Iranian. Dr. Spooner found considerable likeness 
between the architecture of MayadSnav’s great palace described 
in the Mahabharata and that of Chandragupta's palaces 
recorded by Megasthenes. Hence from the architectural point 
of view he concluded that the Iranians had exerted consi¬ 
derable influence on the Indian kings of the Maurya dynasty. 
Even Fergusson in his famous work on Eastern architecture 
admits the resemblance between Iranian and Mauryan 
architecture. Mr. V. A. Smith, however, holds that the art 
of Ashoka is mainly Indian in both spirit and execution, 
though obviously affected by Persian and Hellenistic influences. 

So far we have no hesitation in accepting Dr. Spooner’s 
theory. The magnificence of the Mauryan court may possibly 
have been an imitation to a certain extent of the Iranian 
court. We have previously noted the assistance rendered by 
Iranian soldiers to the Mauryan kings as stated in the Sanskrit 
play. “ Mudrarakshasa ” by Vishakhdatta. It is certain that 
there was some intercourse between India and Iran in those 
days. According to Fergusson the Indian architecture of those 
times, being of wood, was not durable. It is quite possible 
11 
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that Indians began the use of stone in imitation of the Iranian 
practice, and this conjecture gains support from the likeness 
observable in Indian and Iranian architecture. It is further 
possible that Iranian artists may have been engaged by the 
Mauryan kings in their work. The practice of recording 
inscriptions on rocks was adopted by Ashoka from that of 
Darius. Ashoka has 14 such rock-records to his credit, and, 
as seen previously, the inscriptions at Mansera and Shah- 
bazghari near Takshashila to the North-West of India are 
in the “ Kharoshthi script, which was :used by the 
Achaemenian Iranians. It is well worth remembering that 
Ashoka during the reign of his father Bindusfira was a viceroy 
at Takshashila where he must have come into intimate contact 
with the Iranians. The influence of Iranian architecture is also 
noticeable in the caves artistically hollowed out from rocks. 
According to J. Fergusson/® there are clear traces of Iranian 
architectural influence in the Karla caves carved out from 
rocks in the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency. In 
one of the inscriptions of that place there is a reference to a 
person named Harfaran, who, according to Mr. S. K, Hodiwala,^^ 
was a Zarathushtrian, though he subsequently embraced 
Buddhism. 

The resemblance between Iranian and Indian architecture 
is undeniable, and Dr, Spooner rightly observes that it was 
Iran that had influenced India in that direction. According to 
Mr V. Smith, the Iranian influence on the Mauryan dynasty 
and the people is noticeable in four ways :— (1) in the 
“ Kharoshthi*' script prevalent on the bordering region between 
Iran and India : (2) in the long-continued use of the Iranian 
word “ Kshatrap ” (satrap) : (3) in the likeness between the 
Iranian and Ashokian rock-inscriptions : and (4) in the resem¬ 
blance between the Iranian and Mauryan architecture. Mr. V. 
Smith^® clearly says:— “Whatever may be the fate of the 
various hypotheses debated by scholars, there can be no doubt 
that ancient India was largely indebted to Iranian ideals and 
practices 
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But even all this does not suffice to transform Ashoka 
into a Parsi, and Dr. Spooner's other arguments in that 
direction appear to be quite unsound. Chandragupta had 
arrived from North-West India, had established a kingdom 
with Iranian help and had married a daughter of Seleucus : 
all this, in the opinion of Dr. Spooner, justified the theory 
that Chandragupta was an Iranian. But these facts are 
thoroughly insufficient to serve Dr. Spooner's purpose; nor 
must it be forgotten that Seleucus was not an Iranian but 
a Greek. Megasthenes, the Gceek ambassador from Seleucus 
to the Mauryan court, wrote an invaluable book on India 
in which he states that Chandragupta on ceremonial occasions 
washed his hair in public. Thinking this to be an exclusively 
Parsi custom. Dr. Spooner jumps to the conclusion that Chandra¬ 
gupta was a Parsi. This is a very lame argument, for 
during the coronation of a king it is the custom amoq^ the 
Hindus, Parsis, Jews etc to “anoint" him by washing and 
applying oil to his hair : hence this is not a peculiarly Parsi 
custom as Dr. Spooner is inclined to think. Dr. Spooner 
derives the word “ Maurya" from the city of Marv in Iran, 
and considers this to be a further proof in support of his 
theory that Chandragupta was an Iranian : but in fact 
“Maurya" is derived from Mura, the name of king Nanda’s 
mistress and the mother of Chandragupta, who denominated 
his dynasty from the name of his mother. According to 
another version, the dynasty was called Mauryan because that 
region abounded in “ myur ”s or peacocks. This shows the 
weakness of several arguments advanced by Dr. Spooner to 
prove that the Mauryan royal dynasty was Iranian. 

Mauryan coins are rarely, if ever, available, though Dr. 
Spooner recognizes the possibility of considering the oldest 
Indian coins as belonging to Mauryan times. These coins bear 
the stamp of the sun, bull and branch of a tree. Since these 
three things are associated with the sacred ideas and rituals of 
the Parsis, Dr. Spooner again hastily accepts this fact also as 
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supporting his theory. This argument is not wholly futile, for 
the Parsis adore the sun, have the effigy of the winged bull 
on their fire-temples and employ in their rituals a besom-like 
twig known as the “Barsum", But then the sun and the bull 
are also associated with Hindu religious worship in one way 
or the other, while the tree is the symbol of the Buddhist 
Order. Hence it is unconvincing to hold that the Mauryan 
kings were not Hindus but Iranians. According to Mr. C. J. 
Browne a few coins belonging to the end of the 4th century 
B. C. have been unearthed near Takshashif, and it is clear 
that they were struck in that very place. Some of these coins 
bear the stamp of the lion Now Chandragupta Maurya died 
or abdicated in 299 B. C., leaving his throne to his son 
Bindusar. Ashoka was crowned king only in 272 B. C. and it 
was about 260 B. C. that he accepted Buddhism. Hence it is 
difficult to believe that these Indian coins of the end of the 

m 

4th century B. C. had any connection with Buddhism. But on 
the coins of Darius Hystaspes that monarch is depicted as 
hunting the lion.-i It is possible to hold that the Indian 
coins, bearing the lion-mark, display traces of Iranian influence. 
Mr. C. J. Browne argues that the Indians must have learnt 
from the Iranians the art of minting coins by stamping a 
mould on molten metal. Even then it would be to go too far 
with Dr. Spooner to hold that the Mauryan kings were 
Iranians. 

Except the drama of “Mudrarakshasa” by Vishakhdatta in 
the 8th century A. D., Sanskrit literature contains no referen¬ 
ces to Mauryan kings; there seems to be a conspiracy of 
silent contempt for these monarchs whose achievements are 
naturally eulogized by the Buddhists. Kalhan Pandit in his 
historical work “ Rajtarangini ” gives the names of 52 wicked 
kings among whom figures the noble Ashoka It is astonishing 
to find in this inferno of the wicked the name of this great 
ruler who is rightly considered the glory of India ( as being the 
first in history to establish a great empire in our country ), and 
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who is regarded by H. G. Wells as the beau-ideal of rulers 
in the history of the wo Id. Dr. Spooner thinks that it was 
because Chandragupta and Ashoka were foreigners that they 
were thus treated with indifference in Indian history; other¬ 
wise a network of legends would have surely been woven 
round their names as was actually the case with the names of 
Vikram, Bhoja and Prithwiraj.We however feci that the injustice 
done by Indian history to Chandragupta and Ashoka was due 
to the fact that they were Shudra^ and not because they were 
foreigners or Iranians. 

Dr. Spooner doubts whether the Indian Machiavelli, 
Chai:iakya, the famous author of “ Arlhashastra " ( Economics ) 
and the minister of Chandragupta, was a Brahmin. In his 
opinion Chanakya was not an orthodox Brahmin but a devotee 
of the Atharva Veda and therefore skilled in astronomy, magic 
and medical science. Dr. Spooner further thinks him to be a 
foreigner, and considering the fact that the Iranians of the 
day were well advanced in astronomy, admits the possibilty of 
Chiiijakya having arrived here from Iran. Now historically^ ^ 
Chariakya was a Brahmin and his real name was Vishr;ugupta, 
though he was called ChSnakya from one of his ancestors. 
This famous diplomat was also known as Kautilya, but no 
one, except Dr. Spooner, has considered him an Iranian; 
and to make out that he was a foreigner and an Iranian just 
because he happened to be a student of the Atharva Veda is 
to distort history to suit one’s cherished fancy. 

It is needless to refute the other theories raised by 
Dr. Spooner. At the slightest resemblance be betrays a 
tendency to rush to conclusions; and his peculiar fancy 
that Chandragupta and Ashoka were Parsis only reveals the 
tragedy of over-enthusiasm in research. Some of his other 
crotchets were that Buddha was an Iranian and that his 
teachings were derived from Zarathushtrianism; that the Vedas 
were composed by Iranian priests; that Magadha was a 
province of the Magi (Iranian priests ); that the Scythians 
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were Iranians; that Shakti-worship also had originated from 
the Magis etc ! Indeed it is hard to say how far the learned 
Docto*- would have been carried away by his craze of trans¬ 
forming every individual or institution into an Iranian product. 
However, it would be unfair to ridicule his theory in its 
entirety. It is true that there was intercourse between the 
Iranians and the Mauryans; that the Mauryan dynasty was 
established with Iranian help; that Mauryan architecture was 
influenced by the Iranian; that Mauryan court splendour was 
an imitation of the Iranian; that Mauryan rock-records were 
similar to and inspired by the Iranian; that the “Kharoshthi" 
script, used in two inscriptions by Ashoka, was prevalent 
among the Achaemenian Iranians. But even after admitting 
all this, Buddha does not become a Zarathushtrian, nor 
Chandragupta an Iranian, nor Ashoka a Parsi. Such miracles 
are uncommon in history, and Dr. Spooner's arguments, 
advanced with a view to working the miracle, will have to be 
consigned to the limbo of exploded speculations. 

We shall now turr to another subject. In the Bhavishya 
Purai^ia of the Hindus we read of 18 sun-worshipping “ Mag 
Brahmins ” who came from Iran and settled in India. The 
Pauranic details are as follows:—Once S,,mba, son of Sri 
Krishna and Jambuvati, happened to offend the irascible Rishi 
Durvasa, by whose curse he fell a victim to leprosy. The 
disease being incurable the court-sage Gauramukh was consult¬ 
ed. Gauraraukh remarked that none but the sun-worshipping 
Magi, who lived in Shakadwipa in the neighbourhood of 
Iran, had the power to cure the terrible disease. Samba there¬ 
upon flew on the eagle to Shakadwipa,and returned with 
the Magi for whom he built a sun-temple on the river Chandra- 
bhaga (Chenab) near Multan. This temple had been visited 
by the famous Chinese traveller Houen Tsiang in the 7th century 
A. D. : it was extant up to the 17th century when it was 
demolished by the fanatical Aurangzebe, and a mosque built on 
the site. The Magi who settled in Multan are said to have 
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married Kshatriya maidens of the Bhoja stock. Samba was 
cured by the prayers of these Magi. Finally, it is said, these Magi 
were assimilated into the Hindu fold and were known as 
Mag Brahmins or Irani Brahmins. 

There is a good deal of exaggerated legendary element in 
all Pur5i;ias, and this episode of the Bhavishya Pur, i:ia is no 
exception to the rule; we shall however extract the thread of 
history from the web of legend in which it is involved. We 
shall see further on that these Mag Brahmins must have arrived 
in India in the first century B. C. or A. D. : if so, how could 
they be associated with Sri Krishija's son and the Rishi 
Durvasa who flourished in the dim, distant past ? The answer 
can only be that the authors of the Pura^as had deliberately 
mutilated history and ignored chronology by foisting into this 
episode the great names of Sri Krishpa and the Rishi 
DurvS'^a only with a view to augmenting the importance and 
interest of the story. Again, according to the Bhavishya 
Pur.i;;ia 18 Mag Brahmins had come to India. Now every¬ 
where in Sanskrit literature we are faced with the number 
18 — for instance there arel8Purarias, 18 Upapurfinas, 18 Parvas 
(books) of the Mahabharata, 18 Adhy.iyas (chapters) of the 
Gita; again, the great Mahabharata war continued for 18 days 
with 18 “ Akshohiijicohorts (huge divisions of the army ) 
taking part in it : and strange to say the Mag Brahmins that 
came to India were neither more nor less than 18. It is 
possible that 18 is a sacred number among the Hindus, but 
what have sacred numbers to do with history ? Historians 
have at last come to the conclusion that more than 18 Mag 
Brahmins must have come to India, on foot and not soaring 
on the wings of an eagle, not once only but in successive 
batches. 

The characteristics and customs of these Mag Brahmins 
will be found to be largely similar to those of the present 
day Parsis. The great Guru and law-giver of the Mag Brahmins 
was named Jarshabda or Jarshasta. (It is needless to say that 
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this word is the same as Zarathushtra, the Prophet of ancient 
Iran). The Mag Brahmins tied the ‘^Avayanga** or sacred 
cord round their waist. ( This Avayanga" is known as 
“ AivySongha in the Avesta and as “ Kushti by the modern 
Parsis; the Brahmins tie their sacred thread on the shoulder, 
the Parsis round the waist). The Mag Brahmins were sun- 
worshippers. ( From ancient times to the present age this is 
the characteristic of Parsis as of the GSyatri-chanting Hindus ). 
The Mag Brahmins in their ceremonies used the twig known 
as Barsam( The Parsis use the same twig, as the 
Hindus use a kind of grass known as “ Darbha'' ). The 
Mag Brahmins observed silence during their meals. (Times 
have completely changed now, and speeches are delivered and 
toasts drunk to the health of various persons during dinner; 
but even to-day there are some orthodox Parsis who consider 

dining a sacred ritual and observe complete silence during 
their meals ). 

The Mag Brahmins used to wear beards. (This has now 
become a matter of individual choice, though Parsi priests can 
still be found to grow beards). The Mag Brahmins tied the 
Padan *’ on their mouths. (Even to-day the Parsi priests 
tie a kerchief called Padan, known in the Avesta as “Paitidan’^ 
on their mouths, to prevent the saliva from falling into the 
sacred fire during prayers. This kerchief is larger that the one 
called ‘'moomti'’ used by the Jaina monks to cover their 
mouths, and after prayers the Parsi priest folds it up in his 
turban). The Mag Brahmins during their ceremonies held a 
long-handled ladle. (It is still used by Parsi priests while 
offering sandal-wood, frankincense etc to the fire). The Mag 
Brahmins were divided into Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras. ( We have seen in Chapter I that king Jamshid had 
divided his people into four classes — Athravan, RatheshtSr, 
Vastrayosh and Hutoksha, but except the Athravans or priests 
none held hereditary rights). The Mag Brahmins attached 
great importance to personal cleanliness and took regular baths : 
their women during their menses refrained from male society* 
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(The Zarathushtrian religion is fundamentally based on 
purity, physical, mental and moral). From all these character¬ 
istics it is clear that the Mag Brahmins who arrived from 
Iran were Zarathushtrians. 

Still they canno be called staunch Zarathushtrians because 
they were considerably influenced by Hinduism. Instead of 
believing in Ahuramazda and the Ameshaspentas ( archangels 
mentioned in the Zarathushtrian religion), they worshipped 
Mihir ( Meher, Milhra, Mitra or the sun), and this form of 
heliolatry was very prevalent during the Parthian regime. The 
Mag Brahmins also believed in idolatry, a practice deprecated 
in Zarathushtrianism. According to Mr. M. P. Khareghat,"^ the 
Mag Brahmins worshipped not only Mihir but other Zarathush¬ 
trian angels like Sarosh (known amoag them as Sroshaya) 
and Rashne ( called by them RagnSya ). Besides, the Mag 
Brahmins, having married Kshatriya women, were soon merged 
in the Hindu religion. 

Let us now try to determine the approximate age of the 
advent of the Mag Brahmins into India. We would have been 
spared this trouble if only the Bhavishya Pura^a had cared 
to mention at least the century in which this event took 
place, but as previously observed, the writer was so devoid of 
historic sense as not only to ignore dates but even mislead the 
readers by introducing into the narrative the names of Sri 
Krishna and DurvasS. But it is now needless to deplore this 
lapse. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^^'^ argues that after the fall of 
the Achaemenians at the hands of Alexander in 330 B. C. the 
Parsis were scattered in various directions, carrying with them 
the message of sun-worship. Mithraism (to be discussed at 
length in Chapter XII) was prevalent in Iran as well as in 
Rome two centuries before Christ; it is, therefore, possible 
that about this time some Parsis may have come over from 
Iran to India with their custom of heliolatry. We come to 
the same conclusion on an examination of this question from 
a different angle. As observed previously, the Parthian king 
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Vologeses I had ordered in the 1st century B. a collation 
of the scattered Zarathushtrian scriptures, and had thereby 
created an awakening among the adherents of that faith. 
According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,^^ the great Indo-Scythian 
Buddhist king Kanishka of the Kushan family was reigning 
in North India in the 1st century B. C.^® with Peshawar as 
his capital. The coins of the time bear the effigy of “Mihir” 
(sun). This shows the possibility of a trace of Zarathushtrian 
religion or custom even in the reign of this Buddhist king. 
All this leads to the probable conclusion that the Mag 
Brahmins must have arrived from Iran to India in the 1st or 
2nd century B. C. or A. D. 

We shall now discuss the influence of the Mag Brahmins 
on India. According to Mr. K. N. Sitaram, 20 the influence 
of the Mag Brahmins was considerable in the 6th century A. 
D,, when the Iranian form of sun-worship was in full swing 
in India. Mr. Sitaram holds that king Harshavardhan (606-648), 
his father Prabhakarvardhan, his father Adityavardhan and 
his father Rajyavardhan were all sun-worshippers and descend¬ 
ants of Mag Brahmins. It is also significant that “Prabhakar'* 
and “Aditya” are names of the sun. Mr. Sitaram asserts that 
the famous Indian astronomer Varahamihir of the 6th century 
A. D. was a Mag Brahmin, and that he has referred to his 
Mag Brahmin ancestors in his works. From his father's name 
Adityadas (meaning servant of the sun) and from the fact 
that Varahamihir dedicated his great work, the “ Brihatsamhita,’* 
to Mihir ( Mithra or the sun), Mr. Sitaram concludes that 
the astronomer was in some way connected with the Mag 
Brahmins. Mr. Jehangir E. Sanjana®^ invites our attention to a 
certain verse of a Zarathushtrian scripture named the Meher 
Yasht according to which, while Meher (Mihir or the 
sun) advances, he is accompanied by Yerethraghna (Vritrahana 
or Behram) in the form of a '"varaz” (varaha or boar). 
From this Avestan passage we see the close connection between 
Varaha and Mihir, which words go to form the name of the 
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Hindu astronomer and thus support the theory that he was a Mag 
Brahmin. Numerous minor sects came to India and merged 
themselves into Hinduism, and without the help of historical 
research their whereabouts can scarcely be traced. So too a 
limited number of Mag Brahmins arrived in India and lost 
their identity completely in Hinduism as the river loses 
her separate existence when she merges her waters in the 
ocean. 

Numerous instances can be quoted to prove the historical 
connection between Iran and India prior to the conquest of 
the former by the Arabs in 651 A. D* In Junagadh near the 
rock that bears the famous fourteen edicts of the Emperor 
Ashoka, a large irrigation lake, named Sudarshana, had been 
constructed about B. C. 310 by Pushyagupta, the Viceroy of 
Chandragupta Maurya. For agricultural purposes conduits 
were constructed to allow the water to escape, and the work 
was accomplished on a right royal ^ale by the YavanrSj 
Tushaspa, the Governor of Ashoka, in about 260 B. C. A 
terrible cyclone however destroyed these constructions in the 
Saka year 72 ( 150 A. D). But the embankment was restored 
by orders of the MahSkshatrapa RudradSman in the same 
year or very soon after, and the same ruler commemorated 
the achievement by a Sanskrit incription in which he refers 
to his provincial Pahlava Governor Suvishakha, who ruled 
over Anarta and SaurSshtra (Northern and Southern Kathia¬ 
war), and who carried out the actual work of restoration. 
Now according to Dr. Bhau Daji this Suvish.,kha is in all 
likelihood a Sanskritized form of the Iranian name SiSvush. 
The Yavanraj Tushaspa, who constructed the conduits to the 
lake, must have ^^een, judging from his title, a nobleman of 
high rank. He is called a Yavana and he must therefore 
have been a non-Hindu, but, from the close resemblance of 
Tushaspa with the names KershSsp. Gushtaspa, Jamasp, etc, 
still in use among modern Parsis, Prof. M. S.Commissariat^^ 
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quite naturally argues the possibility of Tushaspa being an 
Iranian noble of high degree. 

It is not easy to say who the Mahakshatrapa^^ Rudra- 
daman was. He was evidently a foreigner and according to 
Mr. V. A. Smith a Saka, and his name seems to be the 
Sanskritized form of an alien word. This can be inferred from 
the fact that Rudradaman and his successors were Kshatraps 
( satraps) who from their capital at Ujjain ruled over Malwa, 
Saurashtra, Cutch, Sind etc, acknowledging during their rule 
the suzerainty of the Iranian empire—first of the Parthians 
and later of the Sasanians. According to Prof. Commissariat/^ 
these satraps, though at first foreigners, in time yielded to the 
assimilative power of Hinduism, assumed Hindu names and 
became professedly at least converts to some form of the 
Hindu religion. 

According to the Greek historian Arrian (2nd century 
A. D.), a Parthian king Mithridates I, who reigned from 171 
to 138 B. C., had extended his conquest to the river Indus 
and subdued the territoiy between the rivers Indus and Jhelum. 
This statement is borne out by the fact that Azes (st 
century B. C,) and Gondophernes (1st century A. D.) 
were the chief Indo-Parthian kings who ruled in the Punjab 
as feudatories of the Parthian sovereign. The borderland areas 
of India like Kabul, Qandahar, Seistan etc, which were meeting- 
places of Indians and Iranians, were known in later Parthian 
times as “White India*'. According to Prof. M. S Commissariat,®^ 
it is not improbable that the two powerlul dynasties of the 
Western satraps, associated with the names of Nahapfina and 
Chashtana, which ruled vast tracts of India from the end 
of the first century of the Christian era onwards, had strong 
affinities with the Parthians, though in course of time they 
yielded to the assimilative power of Hindinsm. Some scholars 
hold that the famous Pallavas, as great in South India as 
the imperial Guptas were in the North, were foreign intruders 
and probably a branch of the Pahlavas or Parthians of North 
Western Iran. 
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Mr. Hodiwala^® asserts that the Iranians were afraid of 
sea-voyages but that their fear of the sea disappeared during the 
Parthian regime, when the Iranians carried on maritime trade 
from the Persian Gulf to the coast of Thana on Western India. 
According to Ferishta, the famous Muslim historian of the 
Deccan, an Indian king named Sisarchand paid tribute to 
a Parthian king named Gudarz. 

Ardshir Babkan ( 226-240 ), the founder of the Sasahian 
dynasty, is said to have extended his conquests to the borders 
of India. Though this statement is not accepted by Mr. Palanji 
B. Desai^^, still references are found in history to Sasanian rule 
over some portions of India. The Kushan power was waning 
in the third century A. D., and according to Mr. V. A. Smith^® 
a Kushan coin of the period has been discovered, presenting 
the king, clad in the royal garb of Persia, manifestly imitated 
from the figure of the Sasanian Shahpur I who ruled Iran 
from 240 to 271. Mr. Smith explains the Persianizing of the 
Kushan coinage of North India by the possible occurrence of 
an unrecorded Iranian invasion. But this conjecture is unsup¬ 
ported by direct evidence, and Mr. Smith thinks that the 
invasion, if it really took place, must have been the work of 
predatory tribes, subject to Iranian influence, rather than a 
regular attack by the Iranian king. 

King Behram II (276-292) is known to have subdued 
Seistan and invaded India, but before he could carry out his 
object he had to engage in war with the Romans. Prof. 
Andreas and Prof. Herizfeld have recently unearthed a Pahlavi 
inscription from the ruins of a palace built at Paikuli by 
orders of the Sasanian king Narsi (293-301). That inscription 
gives the names of the tributary kings who attended the corona¬ 
tion ceremony of king Narsi, and among them we find the 
names of several Indian kings. According to the famous 
historian Tabari, the great Sasanian king Shahpur II (309r379) 
had built cities in Sind. The Sasanian king Firuz (459-484), 
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grandfather of Naushirwan, had also built two cities and called 
them after his own name Ramfiruz and Roshanfiruz. 

V The famous Sasanian king Behramgur (420-440) was 
Herculean in physique and astonishingly skilled in archery. 
His miraculous feats as an archer are interestingly narrated 
by Firdausi. He was named Behramgur because of his fond¬ 
ness for hunting the lion and especially the “gur” or onager. 
According to Firdausi, Behramgur in the disguise of his own 
envoy visited the court of king Shangal of Kanouj in India. 
Seeing his astonishing exploits Shangal was afraid that if an 
ordinary ambassador was so powerful, the famous king Behram- 
^ gur must have been considerably more formidable. Shangal’s 
daughter Sapinud became enamoured of Behramgur and the two 
were privately married. Their descendants are said to have been 
famous in Indian history by the name of Gardabhila Rajputs. 
Behram is well-known as “ gur ” ( wild ass) and the word 
“ Gardabhila ” may have been derived from “ gardabh (ass); 
and the resemblance between the derivations of these two 
words from two different languages is remarkable. But this 
explanation of the origin of the Gardabhila Rajputs is after 
all based on a legend and it cannot be said to be historically 
authentic. According to Firdausi, king Shangal, knowing 
Behramgur's fondness for poetry and song, dispatched with 
him 12000 Luris or minstrels to Iran, and the place 
where they settled in that country is called Luristan, It is 
commonly believed that these Luris are the ancestors of the 
gipsies. Mr. Phirozeshah R, Mehta^® of Karachi has refuted 
this belief in an elaborate article on the subject. 

We now turn to Naushirwan (531-579 ), the most 
famous and illustrious of the Sasanians. The rise of the 
Rajputs is usually dated circa 600 A. D, According to a 
legend,*® Bapa Raval or Kal Bhoj, the chief progenitor of the 
Rajputs, had married a daughter of king Naushirwan. It is 
said that once Bapa Raval participated in a dance with 
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several maidens, when in a playful mood he desired to be 
united to all of them by a sham wedding ceremony. But the 
ceremony subsequently turned out to be a genuine one, and 
the unfortunate trifler with dalliance found himself suddenly 
embarrassed with a fairly large bevy of wives, through whom 
he however became the father of several Rajput clans. Some 
writers are of opinion that Baps Raval had himself been to 
Iran. From all this we may be tempted to believe that one 
of his wives may have been a daughter of Naushirwan. But 
Col. Tod^ ^ himself gives 712 A. D. as the binhdale of Bapa 
Raval, while according to Pandit Gaurishanker Oza^^ 
date is still more distant. Since the dates do not tally the 
legend immediately breaks down, for it is impossible that 
Bapa Raval, born in 712, should have n.arried a daughter of 
Naushirwan, who died in 579, It is possible that Bapa Raval 
may have married an Iranian princess after the Arab conquest 
of Iran, but mere conjectures cannot command the weight 
of history. It may however be noted that according to Abul 
Fazl the Ranas of Mewad trace their descent to Naushirwan. 

According to Mr. Wilford, it is very possible that there 
is Iranian blood in the veins of the Konkanasth Brahmins of 
South India.According to Mr. Shahpurji K. Hodiw'ala,^* 
coins named ^'Gadhayya PaLsa ”, resembling Sasanian coins, 
have been discovered in the Konkan. Their connection with 
Iran may be inferred from the stamp of the fire-pan which they 
bear. We have seen that the word “gur” in king Behramgur's 
name means a wild ass : this goes to confirm the opinion 
that the “ Gadhayya Paisa” (ass money) was in some 
way connected with king Behramgur. The last Umayyad 
king Merwan II, who was defeated in the battle of Zab in 
750 A. D. by the ‘ Abbasides,^was also eulogistically called 
*‘Al-himar” or the ass for his great strength and patience. 
Still the Gadhayya Paisa “ cannot be connected with Merwan 
II but only with Behramgur, for these Indian coins bear the 
effigy of the fire-pan, and fire is the symbol of Zarathush- 
trianism, not Islam. 
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We have already viewed in Chapter IV the cultural relations 
between Iran and India during the reign of Naushirwan. We 
have already noted that Naushirwan sent to India an Iranian 
physician named Barzu to fetch a certain life-giving herb, but 
Barzu, being disappointed in his search, took with him the 
famous work “ Panchtanira ”, for he felt that knowledge alone 
was the medium to restore and replenish life. We have also 
seen how that work was rendered into Pahlavi and after the 
Conquest into Arabic and then again into Persian, and how 
it became famous by the name of “ Kalileh wa Damaneh 
We have also noticed how the game of chess originated in 
India and was sent as part of his tribute by an Indian king 
to Naushirwan with a challenge for its solution, and how 

Buzurjmihr, the prime minister, succeeded in unravelling the 
puzzle when all others had failed. 

We now come to an incident of political significance 
between Iran and India. In the earlier half of the 7th century 
A. D, a great Chalukyan king named Pulkesi II was reigning in 
South India. King Harsha, who had conquered other kings, had 
himself sustained a defeat at the hands of Pulkesi II. An 
ambassadorial deputation had been dispatched by this Pulkesi 
II to the court of king Khusru Parviz of Iran in 625, and 
from there in return an embassy was sent to the Indian king, 
and this embassy is represented in a large fresco painting in 
cave No. I at Ajanta. The effigies there presented seem to be 
apparelled in Sasanian attire. King Khusru Parviz, the grandson 
of Naushirwan, is noted in history for his love of luxury and 
magnificence. The poet Nizami Ganjavi has immortalized in 
delightful verse the love of this king for Shirin, who in charm 
and grace was to other beauties as is the moon to the stars. 
This love-episode of Khusru-^j^hirin is as famous as that of 
Laili-Majnun. It is astonishing to find a picture representing 
the love of Khusru and Shirin in the Ajanta caves. In the 
reign of this voluptuous monarch, as previously in that of 
king BehrSmgur, several Indian minstrels of both sexes came 
and settled in Iran. 
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According to Col. Tod^® the Parthians and Scythians 
had helped the king of Sind in the demolition of Valbhipur 
which was then under the rule of Shilsditya VII. According 
to the well-known historian Elphinstone, a Sasanian force had 
gone to the help of the king of Sind to bring about the 
destruction of Valbhipur. But it seems this is not the final end 
of Valbhipur, and there is a difference of opinion as to the 
final capitulation of this city. Accepting the opinion of Mr. 
V. Smith,*® if the event be dated circa 770, it is evident 
that there could be neither Parthians nor Sasanians to help 
the king of Sind at the time, and hence the opinions of Tod 
and Elphinstone stand refuted. The ultimate destruction of 
Valbhipur was wrought by the Arabs and from the dates it 
appears that the Iranians were in no \)Cay connected with the 
event. 

King Harshavardhan (Shiladitya) of Kanouj in the 
first half of the 7th century A, D. was another Ashoka in 
his conquests, munificence, tolerance and patronage of 
Buddhism, Like Akbar^he was fond of holding meetings of 
theologians and listening to their learned discources. But 
unfortunately there were exceptions to his rule of tolerance, 
when any individual or class rashly attempted to tread over 
his Buddhistic corns. Mr. V. A. Smith* ^ cites a legend, 
narrated by Tiranath, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism, 
according to which king Harsha does not seem to be a model 
of toleration as he is usually supposed to be. According to the \ 
story, Harsha built near Multan a great monastery where 
teachers of strange religions were lodged hospitably for several " 
months. At the end of the period, however, he set fire to the 
building thereby destroying “ twelve thousand followers of 
the outlandish system with all their booksThe story remains 
uncorroborated by further evidence, but Mr. V. A Smith, 
accepting the likelihood (though not the certainty) of the 
occurrence, holds that a large number of Zarathushtrians and 
their books must have been destroyed by this treacherous 
1-12 
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deed. The event must have occurred, if the story be true, just 
before the Arab conquest, when Iran was torn by civil 
dissensions and was at the lowest ebb of her fortune. We 
thus find traces of a fairly large colony of Iranians in India 
in the reign of king Harsha in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D. 

In 651 Iran was overwhelmed by the Arab conquest — a 
calamity disastrous in its suddenness and exploding from a 
totally unexpected quarter. The last Zarathushtrian king of 
Iran Yezdejard III became a fugitive and was murdered for 
the love of filthy lucre in 651 by a low-bred miller, who 
was himself an Iranian. No traces are left regarding Meherbanu, 
one of the daughters of the unfortunate king, but there is a 
legend afloat that in her flight from the enemy she disappeared 
in the mountains. The next daughter Shehrb5nu was married 
to Imaiu Husein, the maternal grandson of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and their descendants were known as the Sayyads. 
^ The third daughter Mahbanu abandoned the motherland and 
fled to India with a few Iranian soldiers. According to an 
observation of Abul FazH^ Mahbanu married a Hindu prince 
and became the ancestress of the Sisodiy,,s of Udaipur, the 
\ bravest and most famous among Rajput families. When a 
box of invaluable gems is destroyed, a precious pearl or two 
may fall into the hands of kings and adorn their diadems: 
so too the imperial house of Sas5n was overthrown, but the 
few drops of royal blood that were preserved from the cata¬ 
strophe led to the establishment of the distinguished families 
of the Sayyads and the SisodiySs. 

We thus find a clear and almost continuous connection 
between the Iranians and the Hindus ever since they separated 
in prehistoric times till the 7lh century A. D. It seems that after 
the fall of Iran there were several Parsi colonies in Sind, Kathia¬ 
war, Gujarat, Rajputana, etc, for relics, engravings and coins 
about these places are being continually unearthed. According to 
Mr. Cunningham^*, a Pahlava (Parsi) king named Krislma 
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was ruling circa 720 in Ilapur or Somnath. According to ait 
extract quoted by Mr. Shahpurji K. Hodiwala^^^ from the 
Gaudvahoas edited by R. B. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
we find that king Yashovarma of Kanouj had in 695 A. D. 
defeated the Parsikas who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Kathiawar and Sind. From this it seems that there v/as a 
Parsi kingdom or at least a colony near those provinces about 
the year 700. Mas‘udi, the Muslim historian, observes that in 
his own times ( 10th century) there were fire-temples in Sind 
and Hindustan. His contemporary Ibn Haukal, the geographer, 
observes that in his times the Gabrs (Parsis) lived in Sind 
and India. The famous Albiruni of the 11th century had lived 
in India and has referred to the Parsis who had settled in 
this country, 

Mr. Khurshedji R. Cama,'** the pioneer of the modern 
school of philological Avestan study, observes that his atten¬ 
tion was drawn by Dr. Bhau Daji to the Pahlavi inscriptions 
to be found in the Buddhist Kaneri caves near Bombay. 
When these inscriptions were deciphered, it was found that 
three small Parsi groups, constituted of relatives and friends, 
had at different times visited those caves and there recorded 
their own names and the years of their visit. The inscriptions 
had therefore become historical documents. It appears from 
those inscriptions that one Parsi group had been there in the 
Yezdejardi year A. Y, 356 (988 A. D.), the other in A. Y. 
368 (1000 A. D.) and the third in A. Y. 390 ( 1022 A. D. )* 
It is possible that these Parsis were the descendants of those 
Iranians who quitted their motherland after the Arab conquest 
as a consequence of Arab persecution : and hence it is no 
longer necessary for us to collect further illustrations of the 
contact between Iran and India. We hope however that this 
long discussion has made it undeniably clear that there has 
been considerable intercommunication between Iran and India 
ever since their inhabitants lived together as one race in the 
very dawn of history right down to modern times : and Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru®^ only expresses a plain unvarnished truth 
when he says : “ Few people have been more closely related 
in origin and throughout history than the people of India and 
the people of Iran." 

We know that the Pahlavas and Mag Brahmins were 
merged into the Hindu fold before the Arab conquest of Iran, 
We also find from history that the Scythians, and the Yueh Chihs 
who drove them into India, and the Kushans, who were a 
clan of the Yueh Chihs, and the Ephthalites or White Huns, 
who even ruled for a brief while in Northern India and were 
a menace to the Guptas,— settled down in different places in 
this country and were lost in the ocean of Indian humanity 
by being absorbed either by the Brahminical or the Buddhistic 
religion. How then can we account for the existence of a 
handful of Parsis in India, and particularly on the west coast 
of this country ? Unfortunately we know little of the history 
of the Parsis subsequent to their exodus to India, for except 
a few stray notes no continuous historical account of the 
Parsis after their exile from Iran has come down to us. What 
survives is the small but well-known Persian poem of 864 
lines entitled “ Qisseh i Sanj n(story of Sanjrm), written in 
1599 by a Parsi priest of Nav. ari named Behman Kaiqobad 
Hormazdyar Sanjana. The bare outlines of the poem are as 
follows :— When the Arabs conciuered Iran, some pious souls 
escaped from the turmoil and established themselves for 
100 years at Kuhistan (mountainous region — evidently of 
KhorSs^n). Finding the Arab menace too imminent, they 
started for the port of Hormuz where they settled for 
15 years : but the conditions still being disquieting they 
resolved to leave their beloved home. At the advice of 
a sagacious Dastur, well-versed in astrology, a large group of 
Parsis with women and children sailed away from Hormuz 
and came to Div in Western India, where they stayed for 19 
years. Once again at the direction of the wise Dastur they 
sailed away in search of a better place. During their voyage 
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they encountered a terrible storm and offered prayers to God 
vowing to raise an AtashbehrSm (the cathedraJ fire-temple or 
highest type of fire-temple) if their lives were spared. Their 
prayers were granted and they happened to land at Sanjan 
near Surat, at that time under a Hindu king named Jadi 
Rana, who generously vouchsafed them the protection they 
needed and the necessary facilities for the construction of the 
Atashbehram. 

It is true the author of the “ Qisseh i Sanjan'' was not 
a person of scholarly attainments and his knowledge of history 
was defective : for instance he dates the Arab conquest of 
Iran only a thousand years after Zarathushtra disseminated his 
religion. If this view be accepted, the era of Zarathushtra 
would almost coincide with that of Alexander the great—'a 
ludicrous anachronism. According to the author, Ardshir Babkan 
ascended the throne of Iran only 300 years after Alexander 
the great, whereas the difference between the two was more 
than five centuries and a half. The '‘Qisseh i Sanjaneven 
contains grammatical mistakes. A detailed examination of the 
“Qisseh'* has been made by Principal Shahpurji H. Hodiwala*’® 
of Junagadh. Even the date of the advent of the Parsi exiles 
to India is unceitain, though several dates ranging from 716 to 
936 are suggested, the latter being proposed by Principal 
S. H. Hodiwala. The historical inaccuracies of the “ Qisseh i 
Sanjan'’ have so nettled certain writers like Mr. B. D. Nasik- 
wala,^^ Mr. B. N. Bhathena'*^^’ and Col. M. S. Irani'^^ that 
they have gone tot he extreme of considering the “ Qisseh '’ as a 
fictitious poem. According to these critics, the Parsis had ever 
been in India from ancient times and had not to fly hither from 
the Arabs for the preservation of their faith; that history does 
not reveal the name of any Hindu ruler of Sanjan called Jadi 
Rana; that the 16 Sanskrit verses, said to have been composed 
by a Dastur of the times who sought thereby to explain the 
Parsi faith and customs to Jadi Rana, were in fact the work 
not of a Parsi but of a B ahmin named Ako Adhyaru who 
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flourished later; that the attack on Sanjan by Sultan Mahmud 
Beghda of Gujarat and the alleged help given by the Parsis 
to the Hindus are not authenticated by history; etc, etc. 

It would be irrelevant to enter here into a minute scrutiny 
of this question. Even admitting that Behman KaiqobSd, the 
author of “ Qisseh i Sanjanhad not a sound knowledge of 
history, it would be erroneous to say that there is no history 
at all in the “ Qisseh'*. It must be noted that the “Qisseh^^ 
does not record the history of the Parsi advent to India, (for 
unhappily no such history is extant), but the current tradi¬ 
tion associated with such history. It is unwise to ignore and 
ridicule traditions for their lack of historicity. There is no smoke 
without fire, and when a deeply-rooted tradition is found to 
be current in a community for several centuries, and when 
it is corroborated by various sources, it becomes necessary on 
the part of historians to acknowledge its genuine character. 
Before condemning a tradition for want of historic authenti¬ 
city, the origin and existence of the tradition must be accounted 
for, and reasons must be advanced for its rejection. Now Behman 
Kaiqobad, the author of the ‘'Qisseh'% observes candidly that 
he has only versified in Persian what had been shown to him 
by a wise Dasiur, Dastur Dr. H. P. Mirza^^ argues with 
quotations from the “ Qisseh that the wise Dasiur did not 
merely communicate but had “ showed ” something to Behman 
Kaiqobad, and hence some historical document must have 
been produced before Behman, who had inserted nothing of 
his own invention in the poem. We have seen that no histori¬ 
cal account is available of the Parsi exodus to India; it is 
therefore all the more necessary to make the most of the 
tradition preserved in the “ Qisseh ’% and to extract from it 
any historical truth that may be available or possible. But for 
the “ Qisseh i Sanjan” we would have been groping in 
complete darkness on this point. 

There are historical mistakes even in FirdausPs Shahnameh 
and yet the Parsis have grappled it to their souls with hoops 
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of steel, for it records in imperishable verse the glorious deeds 
of their Iranian ancestors. There may not be much of authen¬ 
tic history in the “ Qissehwhich however records a current 
tradition based on history; and the account of the circum¬ 
stances in which the Iranian ancestors left their country and 
boldly encountered all troubles for the sake of their religion 
helps to unify the small Parsi community and fire their sense 
of patriotism for their former motherland. It would be a 
mistake to say that “Marmion” and ^‘Rokeby'" are not histo¬ 
rical at all, only because their author, Sir W. Scott, was 
knowingly or unknowingly, not strictly faithful to history in 
the description of the battles of Flodden Field and Marston 
Moor, mentioned in these poems. So too it is possible to 
impeach certain historic details of the “Qisseh**, and yet it 
would be a mistake to deny all historical basis to the poem, 
which has preserved for us a very valuable cunent historical 
tradition. The “Qisseh*' is after all, as its name implies, an 
episode; it is not history proper nor is it wholly fictitious, for 
it is founded on a historical tradition transmitted to posterity 
ever since the exodus of the Iranians from their motherland. 
The “ Qisseh *’ is also a poem, not serious history written in 
sober prose, and it is clear that poets are not so faithful to 
history as prose writers are supposed to be, but are often 
seen to indulge in hyperbolism and flights of imagination. 

Those who believe that the “ Qisseh ” is fictitious observe 
that the Parsi ancestors could not have been so timid as to 
flee from Iran for dread of the Arabs. We cannot see eye to 
eye with such critics on this point. Was it timidity or wisdom 
that prompted the Parsi ancestors to come away to India 
rather than continue in Iran, endure indignity and persecution 
from the Arabs and finally run the danger of being converted 
to a foreign creed? Does the flight display weakness or a 
spirit of adventure? Should the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers of 
England be branded with cowardice when, for the preservation 
of their faith from the religious policy of James I, they left 
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their homes and settled in distant America in 1620? Did the 
Jews betray pusillanimity when during the various anti-Semitic 
atrocities they fled for the preservation of their lives 
and their religion to the four corners of the earth? Even 
to-day we have among us vast numbers of unfortunate, 
homeless refugees who have escaped the persecution of their 
rulers in their own country and sought shelter and sympathy 
in India. Should we heap insult upon injury by calling them 
lily-livered poltroons for thus fleeing from their land? Those 
who are devoid of sympathy or even of the requisite insight 
into the woes of others may best be advised to put themselves 
imaginatively into the place of those whose sufferings they are 
inclined to consider so light-heartedly. 

Some are of opinion that the Arab regime was not 
tyrannical nor was prOwSelytism compulsory, and hence it was 
needless for the Parsis to leave Irqn. We cannot enter here 
into this very long and vexed question, and the less we talk 
of Arab persecution the better. But, let us ask, is it possible 
for a large group of persons to banish themselves voluntarily 
without the shadow of a cause from their beloved home ? 
If there had been no tyranny from the Arabs, did the Parsi 
ancestors come over to India for commercial pursuits? If so, 
why did they settle down here and not return to the mother¬ 
land as other traders do? They could not have been so insane 
as to causelessly forsake their loved homes and associations 
to establish themselves permanently on an alien soil. Inquire 
of the numerous homeless refugees, who are with us to-day, 
whether they had a potent cause for deserting their lands, 
homes and belongings; whether, in spite of that cause, they 
liked to quit their country, and whether they still cherished the 
memories of the country they were thus forced to relinquish. 
On reading or hearing of the woes of the present-day refugees, 
a modern Parsi is irresistibly put in mind of the exodus of 
his ancestors from Iran in the most tragic and disastrous 
circumstances. There was then no facility of transport as we 
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have to-day; in these circumstances a group of Iranian men> 
women and children, old and young, bade adieu to the 
motherland, resigned themselves to the will of Neptune, 
prepared themselves to endure starvation, sufferings and the 
vagaries of the weather, and finally to link their destinies with 
those ot India and her people. It is impossible to assume that 
the Parsi ancestors were such sworn foes to sense as to create 
such terrible sufferings for themselves without any valid cause. 
This problem can thus be solved only with the help of 
common sense even without the necessity of quoting historical 
authorities. 

We have already seen that during the long history of Iran 
and India, the Iranians had often been to India, had coloniaed 
certain portions of it and even ruled in certain places. Even 
after the Arab conquest it is possible that some Iranian groups 
might have migrated by the land-route to India; but they 
have left no traces, and presumably they must have been 
absorbed in the vast Hindu population as the Mag Brahmins 
in previous centuries. From the “ Qisseh i Sanjanwe derive 
the valuable tradition that a large assemblage of Iranians left 
the motherland by the sea-route, and settled themselves in 
West India; and the inference is irresistible that the modern 
Indian Parsis must be their descendants. Even admitting that 
the Parsis from early times had been scattered all over India, 
how can our critics account for the predominance of the 
Parsi population only on the Western coast of this country ? 
Why is it that the hearts of the Parsis are still attracted 
to the towns and villages of Western India? According 
to Col. M. S. Irani,*'’® the Sasanian Iranians came to 
trade with India, but that after the Arab conquest commerce 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, and the Parsis, finding 
it difficult to return to the mother-country, stayed on in 
India, where they were joined by other fugitive bands of their 
coreligionists; and this, in the opinion of Col. Irani, accounts 
for the Parsi population in India. 
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These particulars may be true to a certain extent but 
they do not explain the concentration of Parsi population in 
Western India. We have no continuous history of the Parsis 
after the exodus, but Parsi priests have still preserved with 
legitimate pride some stray notes about their ancestry; and 
even there we read of cities located and incidents having 
taken place in Western India. What fascination was there by 
way of charm of nature, or salubrity of climate, or hopes of 
royal favour or protection that drew the Parsi ancestors from 
all corners of the country to settle in Western India ? There 
is not a tittle of evidence on all these points. We are not 
told whether the Parsis congregated in a band in Western India 
or whether they came in batches. According to the critics of 
the Qisseh there were seven Towers of Silence in a town 
named Tena near Surat, which is now nearly forgotten; but 
this only confirms our argument that there must have been a 
fairly large population of Parsis in the Western corner of the 
country. Two out of these seven Towers of Silence are still 
extant to bear evidence to the Parsi population on that side. 
Even at Sanjan to-day relics arc discovered of what seems to 
be a ruined Tower of Silence. If archaeological excavations 
are carried on on these sites, important light is likely to be shed 
regarding the dates when these Towers were constructed and 
the settlement of the Parsis in West India.''® 

Again, many Parsi surnames, like Surti, Bharucha, 
Randeria, Anklesaria, Balsara, Udwadia, Sanjana, Khambata, 
Bilimoria etc, reveal the association of Parsis with cities of 
Western India. It should be considered significant that, 
compared to these, the number of Parsi surnames, formed 
from towns in the North, East and South of India, is 
negligible. Critics have not been able to offer any satisfac¬ 
tory explanation about this stern and simple fact. Nor can 
critics explain why all the eight AtashbehrSms (the cathedral 
fire-temples or highest type of fire-temples ) have been built 
in Udwada, Navsari, Surat and Bombay — all in West India. 
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There are some non-Zarathushtrian writers who flourished 
before the “ Qisseh was composed and yet corroborate cer¬ 
tain important statements made in that poem. Dr. J. J. Modi®® 
quotes A1 BiLzuri (9th century A. D.) who refers to the 
defeated Parsis of Kerman having left I^^an from Hurmuz by 
the sea-route. The geographer Yfiqoot ( area 1200 A. D,) also 
alludes to the Arab conquest of Kerman, and the flight of 
the Iranians by sea. The famous Abul Fazl, the contemporary 
of Behman KaiqobSd Sanj5n5, is also quoted as having 
referred to the followers of Zarathushtra, who fled from Pars 
and settled in India. The observations of these independent 
writers, who preceded or where contemporaneous with the 
composition of the “ Qisseh,'^ go to confirm the main fact 
established by that poem that several Parsis had left Iran 
by sea to settle in India. 

We are thankful to the ‘‘Qisseh i Sanjan'* for having 
given us the very important fact that the Parsis came from 
Iran not by land but by the sea-route. Had they arrived by land 
as the Mag Brahmins did, there would have been a fairly large 
population of the Parsis in North India and their sllrnames would 
have indicated their association with numerous Northern cities. 
But the very existence of their descendants in large numbers in 
West India alone shows that their ancestors must have departed 
from Iran by the sea-route. Coming by this route to India the 
West coast alone is accessible, and it is possible to land in 
any of the ports from Sind to Gujarat without the necessity 
of penetrating further South. The first place the Parsis were 
likely to have touched must have been Debul, the principal 
sea-port of Sind in those days. But since during the time of 
the exodus, Sind was in the hands of Muslim rulers, who were 
representatives of the Khalif, the Parsis naturally were not 
inclined to fall from the frying-pan into the fire, and therefore 
they came further South.® ^ Turning to a map of Mediaeval India 
we feel that the Parsis must then have, intentionally or otherwise, 
passed by places like Bet Shankhodar, Porbander and Somnath 
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(or whatever names they bore in those days), till destiny 
took them to the southernmost extremity of Saurashtra— the 
port of Div, where according to the “ Qisseh'' they stayed for 
19 years. Being advised by their leader they shifted again, 
were caught in a sto^m and blown providentially to the shores 
of Sanjan (near Surat), at that time apparently a place of 
far greater importance than it is now.®^^ Hence it can be 
inferred that the Parsis have not poured into West India from 
various parts of the country but that, as mentioned in the 
“Qisseh'', a large group of Iranians after the Arab conquest 
of their country set sail by the sea-route and settled in West 
India at a place which they found most suited to their 
requirements. 

If the Parsi ancestors did not land at Sanjan, they must 
have landed somewhere in the neighbourhood; if they were 
not favoured by Jadi R ina, they must have sought protection 
from some other Hindu ruler; if their advent did not take place 
in 936 it may possibly have been earlier; perhaps the great 
group of Parsi exiles may have been followed by smaller 
successive batches. Even if we succeed in thus picking holes 
in the numerous details provided by the “Qisseh i Sanjan'', 
and making due allow^ance for the absence of historical docu¬ 
ments pertaining to those times, the inference that a large group 
of Parsis came by sea from Iran and settled in Western India 
becomes irresistible, and for that inference we are indebted to 
the “Qisseh’', despite all its sins of commission and omission. 
On the other hand those who hold that the “Qisseh" is 
fictitious and that the Parsis crowded in Gujarat from various 
parts of India have failed to produce even a scrap of evidence 
in support of their contention. 

We shall now examine the final argument on this question. 
We have spoken enough of those Iranians who came in groups 
in times long past and were assimilated in the Hindu fold, 
the most remarkable instance being that of the Mag Brahmins. 
How is it then that the large assemblage of Parsi pilgrim fathers 
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managed to escape that lot but remained intact as an independent 
Zarathushtrian community ? Three reasons, the principles 
involved in which are still applicable to the Parsis, may be 
set forth by way of explanation. The first cause is the firm and 
staunch faithfulness of the Parsis to their faith, for without 
such tenacity the Parsis would have been absorbed long ago in 
the teeming millions of India. Since the Paisis had relinquished 
Iran for the preservation of their faith, it can safely be assumed 
that their devotion to their religion must have been intense; 
as a consequence their descendants managed to maintain their 
separate communal entity, friendly to but unabsorbed by the 
major communities. 

The second reason is the strong dislike of the Parsis to 
intercommunal marriages. Had the Parsis gone in for such 
unions, the knell of their existence would have sounded centu¬ 
ries ago, and they would have been wiped out as a community 
like their predecessors — the Mag Brahmins. The Parsi ancestors 
who came from Iran were accompanied by their women and 
children; and on this point the “ Qisseh i Sanjan " is quite 
clear :— 

“ Zan o farzand dar kishti nishiindand, 

Ba sui Hind kishti tund randand : ” 

(i. e. they seated their women and children in the boats 
which were speedily steered in the direction of India ). Such 
being the case the Parsis were not mostly compelled to marry 
women of other communities. It is possible there might 
have been cases of illicit union and concubinage with non- 
Zarathushtrian women, but no Parsi could have dared to vitiate 
the religious atmosphere of the joint-family of those times 
by marrying a woman who was not of his own faith. To-day 
the Parsis are said to hold “ progressive views, and yet 
they generally share the same religious tenacity and disapproval 
of intercommunal marriages that characterized their forefathers. 
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The third cause of the consolidation and survival of the 
Parsi community in India is their firm refusal to convert 
non-Parsis to their own faith. It is true that proselytism is 
permitted in the Zarathushtrian scriptures, and verses can be 
cited in support of this statement. Yet the Parsi ancestors 
rightly felt that if proselytism were given free scope, they 
would soon dwindle into a community of half-castes, the 
characteristic Zarathushtrian virtues would disappear, and the 
standard of communal purity would be considerably lowered. 
It is however true that non-Parsis have been and are still 
admitted surreptitiously into the Zarathushtrian fold, but the 
Parsis have time and again pronounced their disapproval of 
the act, and the Dastur who dares to oppose the will of the 
community brings a hornets' nest about his cars and is 
subjected to severe reprehension. 

Hence the Light of Iran, dwindling during and after the 
Arab conquest, was re-lit in India, where a miniature Iran 
arose and flourished in the Parsi settlement on the Western 
coast. The Qisseh i Sanj n'’ is the last link in the long and 
interesting historical chain binding Iran and India. We have 
cursorily examined the question of the historicity of the poem, 
and tried to account for the reason of the Parsi settlement in 
Western India. The Parsis have not forgotten and never will 
forget their ancient motherland, the very name of Iran 
being enough to rejuvenate the oldest Zarathushtrian heart. 
However the Parsis, transplanted for centuries in a new soil 
and living under novel conditions, have considered India, who 
has affectionately taken them to her bosom, as their Mother: 
they are happy in her happiness, distressed in her woes, and 
proud in the illustrious achievements of her sons. They 
remember with gratitude the timely hospitality they received, 
and as a well-consolidated community they are generally found 
to inhabit the Western shores of this country, dedicating their 
spirit of enterprise, service and benevolence at the feet of 
Mother India. 
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K. N. Sitaram in the K. R. Cama Institute Journal. 

30. “ Var hamihira — an Iranian Name”: an article by Mr. 
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35. Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his “ Early History of India 
(1<>04) considered it highly probable that the Pallavas 
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his later work “The Oxford History of India'* ( 1919) 
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61. In those days Debul was the chief port of Sind. Tatta, 

the capital of the Samma dynasty of Rajputs in Lower 

Sind, arose much later. Karachi came into prominence 
only after the British annexation of Sind in 1842, 

62. Obtaining at Sanjan the royal protection they needed, 

the Parsi ancestors found it needless to penetrate further 
South to Mumba (Bombay), which in fact was then an 
obscure fishing village, and which later on came into 
possession of the Portuguese and then of the British, till 
it assumed its modern eminence of “ urbs priraa in Indis 



VIII 

IRAN AND ASSYRIA 

The great empire of Babylonia flourished about 4300 
B. C. in the land watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
That country, once known in Genesis X 10 as the land of 
Shinar and later on as the land of the Chaldeans, is now 
famous by the name of Ir, q. North Babylonia is known as 
Akkad, while its Southern portion is named Sumer. Babylon, 
the capital of Babylonia, was a glorious city of antiquity. 
After some centuries the power of Babylonia declined, and it 
was conquered by Tiglath-adar, the king of the neighbouring 
territory of Assyria in 1270 B. C. The Assyrian capital was 
Nineveh, famous in the annals of the past. As observed in 
Chapter III the power of Assyria also waned in its turn, and 
the Median king Huvakhshathra ( Cyaxares ) with the help of 
the Babylonian king Nebopolessar defeated the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus in 606 B. C. and terminated the imperialistic 
designs of Assyria, in the same chapter we have noticed how 
Cyrus the great arose from the province of P, rs in Iran, and 
how he founded the Achaemeuian dynasty of pure Iranian 
blood after conquering the Medes in 558 B. C. Twenty years 
after he subdued Babylon and annexed it to his vast empire. 
Babylonia and Assyria were characterized by the same culture, 
and there was a great deal of resemblance between their 
religion, rituals and customs. Ever since the fall of the 
Kay mian dynasty of Iran, the Assyrians and Babylonians, who 
were both of Turani origin, came into intimate contact, and 
after the Iranian victory under Cyrus in 558 B. C., the Achae- 
menians became the inheritors of Assyrian civilization and 
culture. 

We are not concerned further with the history of Babylonia 
or Assyria, but this chapter mainly aims to show the cultural 
influence of Iran on these two races and their corresponding 
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reaction on Iran. According to Mr. Vaux,* the history of Iran 
is a mere appendix to that of Babylonia and Assyria — an 
opinion from which we entirely differ. Mr. Vaux seems to 
believe that Iran arose first of all after the fall of these two 
races, as if it had no prior existence at all. It appears that 
Mr. Vaux is completely innocent of the existence of the famous 
Peshdadian and Kayanian kings of Iran, whose glorious 
deeds have been immortalized by Firdausi, and whose 
names occasionally appear both in the Avesta and the 
Vedas. It is by reason of this ignorance that several well- 
known authors have arrived at the hasty conclusion that the 
Iranians had nothing to give but everything to receive from 
the Assyrians, for, in the opinion of these writers, Iran first 
of all flashed on the pages of history only after the fall of 
the Assyrians. We have however noticed in previous chapters 
that Iran is a country of very ancient times with an illustrious 
history of its own, and not a region that suddenly sprouted 
from the soil in 558 B. C. 

The famous researcher Sir A. 11. Layard*, being similarly 
ignorant of Iranian antiquity, has also committed serious 
mistakes in his works. Because the Assyrians worship the sun 
and fire, he inferred that the Iranians had borrowed such 
worship from Assyria, whereas we know that sun-and fire- 
worship was current among the ancient Parsi and Vcdic 
Hindu followers of the Indo-Iranian religion. Finding a cord 
round the waists of certain figures in the ruins of Assyrian 
architecture, unearthed at Khorsabad, Layard jumped to the 
conclusion that the Parsis were indebted to the Assyrians for 
the custom of tying the Kushti ( sacred thread) round the 
waist, whereas we have seen in Chapter I that this religious 
custom is pre-Zarathushlrian and was first introduced either by 
king Jamshid or the Prophet Homa. Layard saw some resem¬ 
blance between certain Assyrian and Iranian rituals and the 
classification of their hierarchy, and he promptly inferred 
that it was Iran again that was the borrower from Assyria. In 
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short as Dr Spooner considered Chandragupta Maurya and 
Ashoka as Iranians as a result of his researches, as seen in 
Chapter VII, Layard also hastily concluded that as Assyria, in 
his opinion, was more ancient than Iran, the latter had bor¬ 
rowed all its religion and rituals from the former. This con¬ 
clusion of Sir A. H. Layard is erroneous, though we shall see 
later on that Iran has after all adopted certain things from 
the Assyrians. 

We are grateful to Mr. M. N. Kuka,^^ who after a careful 
study has written a learned volume on the subject, for the 
details mentioned in this chapter. It is necessary in the first 
place to turn to an invaluable landmark in Iranian history. A 
Babylonian priest and historian of the third century B. C., 
named Berosus, had written the history of his country in 
Greek. This history is not now extant, but some of its frag¬ 
ments have been preserved in the works of other writers. 
According to one such fragment eight Median kings, named 
Zarathushtra, had ruled over Babylonia in very ancient times. 
Now it is not possible that all the eight kings should have the 
same name of Zarathushtra, but it is likely that they were 
“ Zarathushtrotemo"s or followers of Zarathushtra. Mr. P. B. 
Desai^ fixes the date of this rule approximately from 2458 to 
2234 B. C. It can thus be historically ascertained that even 
in such remote antiquity Iran did exist with its own religion 
and Prophet (already having numerous successors), and that 
it exercised sway over other countries. 

We shall now examine the resemblances between the 
Iranian angels and the Babylonian ( and Assyrian ) deities. The 
Assyrian god of the waters named “ Hea " resembles the Iranian 
“Hauravtat^' (Khordad) who presides over the same element. 
The Assyrian goddess Bau'' and the Avestan ** Bagh mould 
the destinies of mankind. The Assyrian sun-god “ Shams'' 
exercises judicial functions: so too the Iranian “Mithra'' 
( Mitra of the Vedas) is not only the sun but also the judge 
of the dead. The name of the Assyrian goddess Ishtar ” was 
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-associated with gross immorality, and she was worshipped 
with profane rites in Syria and Greece under the names of 
Astartc and Aphrodite : but Ishtar owes its origin to the 
Avestan angel ‘‘ Ashi or Ashivanghui ”, who according to 
the Gathas means holiness and according to later scriptures 
signifies worldly wealth. Ashivanghui has not the least connec¬ 
tion with immorality; nay, according to the ‘ Ashishvangh 
Yasht” she reprobates debauchees and their foul deeds/’ The 
“ Adar'* of the Assyrians is very similar to the Avestan “ Atar'^ 
(fire). The Assyrian Gishzida ” corresponds to the Gathic 
“ Geush urvanwhich means soul of the cow (earth). The 
Assyrian god of evil “ Isham resembles the Avestan “ Aeshraa”, 
the demon of wrath. 

The well-known Assyrian god “Marduk”, who revived 
the dead, corresponds to the Avestan Ameret^t ” (immortality). 
In the Assyrian pantheon and in Iranian angelology there is 
a spirit named Raraman '' who presides over the winds and 
guides warriors in battle. The Assyrian goddess of fertility is 
“ Sarpanitamcorresponding to the Avestan “ Spent,i Armaiti" 
( sacred mother-earth ). The Assyrian god “ Nabu presides 
both over waters and wisdom, and bears resemblance to 
Apemnap it ”, the Avestan angel of the rivers and seas. The 
Assyrian fire-god “ Nasku is influenced by the name of 
•'Nairyosangh ”, the Avestan angel presiding over the same 
element. So too the Assyrian “ Sharruilu ” and “ Mishiru 
correspond respectively to the Avestan “ Kshathravairya*' 
(complete divine power) and “Mithra” (sun). The Assyrian 
god of agriculture ^‘Dumuzi” is markedly similar to the 
Avestan “Dahma'*, the angel of fertility. The name of the 
greatest Assyrian god “Ashur” can well be derived from the 
Avestan “Ahura” (Ahuramazda). This “Ashur^* was also 
worshipped with a view to achieving victory in war. He is 
symbolized by a winged circle, and we shall sec that this very 
symbol appears in Achaemenian architecture to represent the 
Fravashi® in the Zaratbushtrian religion. Miss. Z. A. Ragozia^ 
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observes that the Supreme god of the Babylonians (and the 
Assyrians) was always attended by two groups of three gods 
each. In the one trio we have “ Anu” (sky), “Ea" (earth) 
and “ BeP" (the lord of settled order), while in the other trio 
are found “ Sin '' ( moon ), Shams " ( sun ) and “ Ramman 
(wind ). According to Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala,® this Babylonian 
hierarchy closely resembles the Zarathushtrian one of Ahura- 
mazda and his six ministering archangels, known as the 
Araeshi.spentas. 

Mr. Kuka® also sees a good deal of resemblance between 
the Assyrian and Iranian beliefs, rituals,legends, festivals, names 
of months and priestly hierarchy: e. g. in the legends of the 
Deluge in both faiths, and in the Assyrian belief in the tute¬ 
lary deity which corresponds to the Avestan Fravashi. We 
need not lengthen this chapter by a mention of all such parti¬ 
culars. But how are we to ascertain from this resemblance, 
striking though it be, that it was the Assyrians who were 
indebted to the Iranians.^ How can we be sure it was not just 
the other way.^ The answer is that Iran was in all probability 
the more ancient of the two. The Parsis and Hindus at one 
time lived as one race and followed a very ancient faith known 
as the Indo-Iranian, of which the deities are found mentioned 
in the Vedas and the A vesta: there is no special reason to 
consider the Assyrian deities older than the Indo-iranian ones. 
Iran itself is a country of hoary antiquity, in support of 
which statement we have previously quoted the historical 
authority of the Babylonian historian Berosus. 

It is possible that religious ideas and beliefs may rise 
independently in two races; how then can we say that one 
race borrowed them from the other? In determining this 
question Mr. Kuka lays down four important principles. His 
first principle is as follows:—When deities of almost similar 
names and attributes are worshipped in two countries, and 
when the roots of the names of the deities of one country, 
instead of being found in the language of that place, are 
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traceable to the language of another country, it must be known 
that the country from whose language the roots are not 
discovered must have borrowed them and their corresponding 
deities from the country and the language to which they are 
traced. A sound knowledge of philology and etymology is 
required to show that the roots of the names of the Assyrian 
deities are found not in their own language but are easily 
discoverable from the Avesta and the Vedas. Hence we can 
conclude that the Assyrian deities were borrowed from the 
Iranian. 

Mr. Kuka’s second principle would run as follows:—If 
two races are found to worship deities with similar names 
and attributes, and if the names of the deities of the one race 
are seen to be abbreviated from the names of the deities of 
the other, it is clear that the race which abbreviated the 
names must have borrowed them from the other, where the 
full names are to be found. Now it is evident that the Assy¬ 
rian ‘"Nabu'* is a contraction of the Avestan Apemnapat 
the Assyrian “Nasku"' of the Avestan “Nairyosangha”; the 
Assyrian "‘Hea” and “Marduk^' of the Avestan “Hauivaiat” and 
‘'Ameretat'' respectively. So even according to this lest we 
have to conclude that it was the Assyrians who were the borrow¬ 
ers from the Iranians. It was not necessary for the Iranians to 
borrow from any other source, for these deities were in later 
times restored by the Iranians in their faith from the Indo- 
Iranian religion itself, though under the name of angels. 

The third principle laid down by Mr. Kuka is:—If certain 
deities are not worshipped for a time in a certain race, and 
before their worship begins, if that race comes into contact 
with another where worship of those deities had prevailed 
for a long time past, it is but fair to conclude that the first 
race must have borrowed the worship from the second. Now 
up to 2300 B. C, we have no information about Babylonian 
deities. According to Berosus, and following the calculation of 
Mr. Palanji B. Desai,^® we find that Zarathushtrian rule 
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prevailed over Babylonia from 2458 to 2234 B. C.: hence we 
conclude that the Babylonians must have obtained from the 
Zarathushtrians a knowledge of these deities etc. during 
this period. 

Mr. Kuka’s fourth and last principle may be thus set 
forth:—Even though the gods have different attributes they 
sometimes link together into a pair. If a race separately wor¬ 
ships any two gods who are found joined together in the 
worship of another, it should follow that the latter race, 
worshipping the coupled god, is in this respect indebted to 
the race worshipping those gods separately. Even here we find 
that the Babylonians worshipped joint-gods like “Bel-Marduk'*, 
‘*Nasku-Nabu'\ *‘Nasku-Gibif'etc whereas their corresponding 
angels are adored separately among the Iranians. Even accord¬ 
ing to this test we find that the Babylonians must have 
borrowed their pantheon from the Iranians, and thus the 
above-mentioned argument of Sir A. H.Layard that Iran took 
its entire religion from Assyria is thoroughly refuted. 

But it is now time to turn to the other side of the shield. 
When one race contacts another, the one docs not give nor 
does the other receive perpetually, but both races, consciously 
or unconsciously, indulge in an interchange of ideas, beliefs, 
customs etc. We have seen so far that Assyria was much 
indebted to Iran, but we shall now see that Iran also had 
much to profit from Assyria. We have seen in Chapter III 
that after the fall of the Kayanian dynasty Iran was long 
dominated by Assyrian rule. It is possible that during this 
long interval certain non-Zarathushtrian elements should have 
entered into the Zarathushtrian faith. The monotheism of 
the Gath's continued as before, but the numerous Indo- 
Iranian deities, banished by Zarathushtra, were readmitted into 
the faith in the form of angels during Assyrian rule. The 
later Median domination also saw a further infiltration of 
novel matter into the faith. The Medes were Zarathushtrians 
though they did not follow the faith in its purest form, and 
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the Median priesthood, known as the Magi, who then rose to 
power, introduced several changes in the Zarathushtrian 
religion. During the regime of ihe last Achaemenian rulers 
the Iranians even drifted to idolatry. Though the early 
Achaemenian kings were sternly opposed to this practice, the 
later monarchs of that dynasty started the idol-worship of 
the Izads and Amesha-spentas ( divine energies mentioned in 
the Zarathushtrian religion). In imitation of the Assyrian 
goddess "‘Beltis'^ or ** Millita^^ the Iranians during the reign 
of the Achaemenian king Artaxerxes II ( called Mnemon 
because of his tenacious memory) in the fourth century B. C. 
started the idolatrous worship of a female Izad named 
Anahita. Dr. Adolf Rapp^^ however observes that the debased 
ceremonies and the gross immorality associated with the wor¬ 
ship of Millita were conspicuous by their complete absence 
in the Iranian worship of An ahita. In imitation of the 
Assyrians the Zarathushtrians now carved effigies of Ahura- 
mazda, which of course is thoroughly opposed to the spirit 
of the Zarathushtrian faith. 

We have seen that the Indo-Iranian deities, discarded by 
Zarathushtra from his faith, were readmitted therein in later 
ages under the name of angels, and we find their names 
recorded and their glories eulogized in the scriptures known 
as Yashts. These angels or Izads, who were once Indo-Iranian 
deities, were absorbed by the Assyrians through the Iranians, and 
now during and after the Assyrian rule they were re-admitted 
into the Zarathushtrian faith under the name of angels. Thus 
the Iranians received from the Assyrians what they had given 
them, but the ancient purity was marred, and the angels whom 
the Iranians re-admitted were somewhat indiscriminately asso¬ 
ciated with idolatry and other non-Zarathushtrian beliefs. The 
Iranian worship of angels went to such an extreme that in the 
Yashts certain angels became the equals of Ahuramazda, and 
sometimes Ahuramazda is described as offering prayers to them, 
which is not at all in keeping with the spirit of the Zarathush- 
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trian faith. Zarathushtra had also discarded from his faith the 
custom of animal-sacrifice which bad prevailed since the Vedicage» 
but the custom appears again in the subsequently written Yashts, 
and that seems to be the result of the Iranian contact with the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians. The custom received further encourage¬ 
ment from association with the Egyptian, Greek and Parthian 
races. The Zarathushtrian faith underwent a thorough reform 
in the times of Ardshir Babkan in the third century A. D., 
when the customs of animal-sacrifice and idolatry were once 
again rejected, but the Yashts, assigning undue importance to 
the Izads or angels, still continued as before. 

However as it often happens, a disadvantage in one direction 
was compensated by an advantage in another: the Zarathushtrian 
faith was adulterated by idolatrous practices, which led to the 
development of Iranian architecture. The Persians were a simple 
and hardy race who in the beginning seemed to have found 
little opportunity of developing art; but ever since they came 
into contact wi h the Assyrians they began to imitate their 
architecture, as well as that of Egypt and Greece. In the 
reign of Asshurbanipal (669-626 B. C.) Assyrian sculpture, 
architecture and seal-engraving attained a high degree of 
perfection. According to Mr. Sidney Smith,when the Medes 
conquered Assyria ( 606 B, C.), they carried off into their 
own country large numbers of the ‘‘Ummane"' (craftsmen) 
who worked in metal and stone. Many of the glories of Perse- 
polis and Ecbatana, says the same writer, were wrought by 
workmen trained by the guilds of Nineveh. The art of seal- 
cutting was taught to their masters by Assyrian slaves. Though 
the Medes and Iranians borrowed freely in art, their great 
buildings and sculpture had a character of their own. The 
erection of royal palaces on large artificial terraces or platforms 
was borrowed by the Achaemenians from Assyria and Babylonia. 
While the Babylonians used bricks, the Achaemenians used the 
marble-like limestone which was available and close at hand.^^ 
At Susa enamelled bricks were used for friezes as they once 
were in Assyria and Babylon. 
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The Achaemenians ingeniously sought to express their own 
religious views through Assyrian architectural symbols which 
they adopted. The Assyrian symbol for their great god was 
a bearded, man-faced winged bull : the human face signified 
the divine wisdom, the wings typified the omnipresence, and 
the strength of the bull represented the almighty power of the 
Supreme Being. This very effigy of the Assyrians was imitated 
by the Achaemenians in their palaces at Persepolis, which are 
now lying in ruins, and even to-day we see the same figure of 
the bearded, man-f^iced winged bull on several Parsi fire-temples 
in India. In the ruins of Nineveh there is an effigy of the 
supreme Assyrian god Ashur, who is symbolized by a winged 
circle from which emerges a human figure w^ith a tapering cap. 
In some effigies the figure is depicted shooting an arrow, in 
some with a raised hand, while in other effigies there is only 
the winged circle without any human figure. The winged circle 
is the vsymbol of eternity, and the human figure therein 
symbolizes the Supreme Being. Such effigies are to be found 
in the ruins of the Persepolitan palaces, proving the clear 
imitation of Assyrian architecture by the Iranians. The Assy¬ 
rians conside cd the “Inji^’ bird sacred, and depicted it in 
stone in the form of winged circles or winged human beings. 
The Iranians imitated the winged circle and accepted it as a 
symbol of the Fravashi.^^ According to Dr. C. P. Tiele^^ and 
Dr. J. M. Unw'ala,^^^ the Assyrians had borrowed the winged 
circle from Egypt, and the Iranians adopted it from the 
Assyrians The Indian Parsis use the winged circle as a symbol 
of the Zarathustrian faith, even though it came from Egypt to 
Assyria and was thence adopted by the Iranians. 

The ossuary of king Darius Hystaspes is built on a 
mountain in Iran, depicting numerous sculptured effigies, 
which are known as the Naqsh i Rustam The sketch 
portrayed on this ossuary is famous and is described by Mr. 
K. R. Caraa^^ and other writers. Here we have the figure of 
a dignified old man, presumably a king, holding a bow in 
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one hand while the other is raised in the attitude of prayer. 
Before him there is a fire-receptacle over which there is a circle, 
while near by there is a small winged and tailed figure with 
the face of that dignified man. Since these effigies are depicted 
on the ossuary of king Darius Hystaspes, Mr. Cama argues 
that the grand figure is that of the king himself, offering 
prayers before the fire: the circle is the sun, while the winged 
and tailed small figure with the face of the king is the king's 
own “Fravashi” ( divine spirit). Dr. J. M. Unwala^® also 
expresses his complete agreement with Mr. Cama’s view. This 
sketch is still to be seen in several fire-temples and Parsi 
homes, but it must be noted that the winged human figure is 
adopted from Assyrian architecture. 

Sir A. H. Layard observes that in the sphere of art the 
Iranians have borrowed everything from the Assyrians, and 
there are no sufficient reasons to refute the statement. Irani¬ 
ans adopted the Assyrian mode of architecture, but it was 
not the reverse, because there are many pre-Achaeinenian 
Assyrian figures, whereas we do not find any architectural 
ruins of the Kayanians, who flourished before the Assyrians. 
It is true that the resemblance between the Iranian and Assy¬ 
rian architecture may be explained away as an accident, but 
since the Iranians have exactly imitated the figures, architec¬ 
tural modes and characteristics of the Assyrians, we are com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that Iran was indebted to Assyria for 
the art of architecture. 

But Layard ’s opinion that the religion of the Iranians 
was completely borrowed from the Assyrians is utterly erro¬ 
neous and has been refuted by us in the preceding pages. The 
remarks of Greek historians like Herodotus and Xeno¬ 
phon that Iran was a country without any literature 
are also untrue, because from the most ancient times the 
Iranians could boast at least of their GSthas and the Avestan 
scriptures. Layard observes that even the art of writing was 
borrowed by the Iranians from the Assyrians. (This is very 
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controversial The Shahnameh credits the Pishdadian king 
Tehmurath, the predecessor of Jamshid, with the invention of 
the art of writing, which, it is said, he learnt from the “ divs 
or the barbarians. The late Mr. S. J. Bulsara^® was also 
convinced that the Iranians had this art from hoary antiquity, 
and that through them it was transmitted to Egypt, through 
Egypt to Phoenicia, and through Phoenicia to Greece and the 
western world). According to Dr. Tiele,"‘‘ the Iranians 
conquered the Assyrians but became the disciples of the 
vanquished race, and adopted from the Assyrians their 
architecture, sculpture, cuneiform script and even their alpliabet. 
Greek historians have also referred to Iranian love of imita¬ 
tion and observed that ^ the Iranians always assimilated 
unrestrainedly all that was best in the culture of the other 
countries. This habit of absorption of the good and the whole¬ 
some must be considered the characteristic of a cultured race. 
We have seen what the Iranians gave to the Assyrians; we 
must also gratefully acknowledge what the Iranians received 
from their neighbours. 

A certain matter deserves to be cleared up finally. From 
an examination of the religious symbols and effigies carved on 
the Assyrian ruins at Khorsabf.d and Kiiyunjik, and of their 
resemblance to the Iranian symbols to be found in the ruins 
of Persepolis and other palaces, Layard again arrives at the 
inconsiderate conclusion that the Iranians not only borrowed 
the architectural and sculptural designs of the Assyrians but 
absorbed even their underlying thought and philosophy, for in 
his opinion, whenever an effigy is imitated, the thought which 
it embodies is automatically assimilated by the borrower. But 
this is not always so: for instance, when the Iranians designed 
the effigy of Ahuramazda in imitation of the figure of the 
Assyrian Supreme Being, are we to assume that the Iranians 
had no conception of God till good fortune brought them in¬ 
to contact with Assyrian sculptures? Nothing can be more 
absurd than that, for the Iranian belief in the Almighty is as 
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old as the hills. So too when the Iranians accepted the Assyri¬ 
an winged circle as the symbol of the Fravashi, it does not 
follow that they absorbed the philosophy of the Fravashi as 
well from the Assyrians, for this Iranian philosophy is very 
ancient, the Fravashis being referred to in the Yasna Haptan- 
ghaiti,2i which in antiquity ranks next to the GathSs. 

The fact is that the Iranians already had a religion with its 
concomitant philosophy and did not stand in need of them 
from the Assyrians. It was possible that Iran had no religious 
symbols, which they absorbed from the Assyrians during their 
contact with them, and thus the Iranians expressed their own 
religious ideas through the Assyrian symbols. A modern Parsi, 
clad in English attire, docs not for that reason become an 
Englishman or a Christian; so too the Zarathushtrian religion 
cannot be said to have been wholly borrowed from the 
Assyrian faith merely by the adoption of a few Assyrian 
symbols. However, Iran has borrowed several useful, artistic 
matters from Assyria, and to that extent is certainly indebted 
to that country. We have already seen that it was the Light 
of Iran that 1 irst shed spiritual lustre on the Assyrians : 
subsequently the Assyrians made the Fire more radiant by 
providing it with the necessary fuel, for which timely help 
every Iranophil will certainly reraiin grateful to Assyria and 
her people. 


NOTES 

1. “Persia” by W. S. W. Vaux (“Society for Promoting 
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3. “ Era of Zoroaster in the light of Recent Babylonian 
Researches" by Mr. Meherjibhai N, Kuka. {passim) 

4. “Tarikh i Shah; n i Iran”: Vol. I by Mr. Palanji B. 
Desai ( Gujarati). 

5. Quoted from “ Zoroastrian Theology" by Shams ul 
*Ulama Dastur Dr. Maneckji N. Dhalla. 
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-6. In the Zarathushtrian religion the individual soul is called 
‘"Ravan"% while the universal and absolute soul is known 
as “Fravashi"'. According to this faith every animate or 
inanimate object has a separate Fravashi of its own. Also 
vide infra; Note 14. 
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IX 

IRAN AND EGYPT 

Egypt may be described as the cradle of human civiliza¬ 
tion and the grave of ancient relics. Its memory saturates the 
mind with romance and mystery. Its very name revives a his¬ 
tory which in antiquity is second to none in the nations of 
the world. We are told^ that the Pyramids were built by the 
pre-historic Atlantean race which had migrated to Egypt. In 
the 16lh century B. C. Moses, the Prophet of the Israelites, 
propagated his religion in the land. Great historians like He¬ 
rodotus and renqwned philosophers like Pythagoras and Plato, 
being attracted by the academies of Egypt, had sojourned 
thither to slake their thirst of knowledge. In 525 B. C. the 
Iranian king Cambyses had conquered Egypt, which again 
collapsed before the arms of the world-conqueror Alexander 
in 331 B. C. The renowned Roman leaders Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony, enamoured of the glamorous queen Cleopatra 
of Egypt, had made it their temporary home in the first cen¬ 
tury B. C, The famous hero Salilhuddin Yusuf (Saladin), who, 
during the Crusades of the 12th century, commanded the 
admiration even of his enemies, was the Sultan of Egypt; and 
that hero of exceptional genius and extraordinary energy, the 
great Napoleon, was also attracted to this fascinating country, 
where he paid his homage to the Nile and the Pyramids. 

But we need not succumb to the mystery that is Egypt, 
but may rather proceed to examine the resemblance between 
the Egyptian and Zarathushtrian faiths. There is bound to be 
some likeness between the religions of two races, but the 
astonishing resemblance between the faiths of Iran and Egypt 
has attracted the particular attention of scholars.^ The Egyp¬ 
tians are henotheistic, that is, despite their belief in polytheism, 
they regard the god whom they may be worshipping as the 
greatest of all gods at that particular time. The greatest 
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Egyptian god (sun) resembles the “ Hvar'' of the 

Zarathushtrians and the “Horus'' of the Greeks. Its auxiliary 
deity named Ra ” can be compared with the Iranian “Rai"’' 
(sunbeams^). The Egyptian god “ Aten and the Iranian angel 
“ Atar ” or “ Adar ” preside over fire. The irreconcilable enemy 
of Hor ( sun ) is “ Set ’’ ( night ), and the eternal struggle 
between light and darkness symbolizes the eternal feud between 
good and evil on this earth.“ Set ” sometimes defeats ‘‘Her'*, 
but according to the Egyptian belief the final victory will 
rest with “ Hor ” : so too among the Iranians Angramainyu 
(evil) may often seem to triumph, but he will be ultimately 
vanquished and destroyed by Spentfimainyu or the spirit of 
goodness. 

The most himous of Egyptian gods is ‘‘ Osyrus'' who 
married his own sister ‘‘ Isis'’, and their son was the “ Hor" 
described above. The worship of Osyrus-lsis is invested with 
a deep, occult significance. The many-eyed Osyrus is also wor¬ 
shipped as the sun-god, and he is also said to hold a pair of 
scales and preside over the dead as judge in the next world. 
In these respects he closely resembles the Zarathushtrian angel 
Mithra or Meher. The souls of the dead are led by Hor before 
Osyrus whereas among the Iranians it is the angel Sarush that 
guides them to Mithra. In the adjudication of the merits of 
the dead, Osyrus is assisted by “ Anubis”, Hor" and Thoth ”, 
whereas according to the Zarathushtrian faith Milhra’s helpers 
are the angels “Rashnu", ‘^Arshtat" and “Ram".*"’ The 
Egyptian and Iranian dead approach the divine tribunal chanting 
their sacred mantras. In compliance with the belief that all 
the dead would revive on the Day of Resurrection, the Egypt¬ 
ians used to preserve their corpses by the application of 
precious unguents : holding a similar, though not the same 
belief, the Iranians., after exposing their dead to birds of prey, 
used to preserve the bones in ossuaries specially constructed 
for the purpose.® Not only that but the custom of exposing 
the dead to wild animals and birds of prey existed among the 
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ancient Egyptians as among the Iranians. The Egyptians, like 
the Indo-lranians, attached great importance to the necessity 
of having a male descendant, who alone could, according to 
their belief, peiform the due obsequies for the repose of the 
departed parent. Among the Egyptians, as among the Indo- 
lranians, certain mantras were considered specially sacred and 
were often chanted during the ceremonies. The Adam of the 
Egyptians was named “ Mna^‘, who resembled the “ Manu'* of 
the Hindus and the “Mashya'^ of the Zaralhushtrians, both 
of whom held similar positions in their theologies. 

The Egyptians held that every earthly soul had as its 
complement in the celestial world a perfect, immortal and 
divine soul, named “ Ka corresponding exactly to the Zara- 
thushtrian conception of the “ Fravashi and the archetypal 
Ideas" of Plato. The Egyptians worshipped a white-headed 
black bull named "‘Apis'’, whose death caused country-wide 
lamentation and a serious interruption in the religious ceremonies. 
Even today the Parsis consider a pure white bull, named 
“ varasyo ", as sacred and use his consecrated urine in certain 
ceremonies; when the “varasyo'’ dies there is a discontinuance 
of all ceremonies till another such bull is discovered and duly 
consecrated. The twelve months and the thirty days of the 
month are named after the deities and angels worshipped 
among the Egyptians and the Iranians. According to Mr. Sohrab 
J. Bulsara’s^ article, the Egyptians offered prayers for the 
repose of the dead on the 19th of their first month; it is passing 
strange that among the Iranians also the 19th of their first 
month, known as the Festival of Fravardin, is set apart as 
sacred for the remembrance of the dead, and even to-day 
Parsis will be found to congregate on that date at the Towers 
of Silence to offer their devotions for the peace of the 
departed souls. 

Sir Jehangir C. Coyaji 8 invites our attention to another 
strikinf resemblance in the Iranian and Egyptian legends, Fir¬ 
dausi in his Shahnameh records a legend that in the times of 
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the king Kai Gushtasp Zarathushtra had planted a mysterious 
tree named “ Sarv i ICishmar, which in course of time had 
developed immensely and had occupied a vast area. King 
GushtSsp had ordered a great temple to be built round the 
tree. On every leaf of the tree was mysteriously recorded the 
name of Gushtasp, with directions to propagate the Zarathush- 
irian faith. It was also believed that Satan was imprisoned 
in that temple by Zarathushtra. Ail this naturally appears figu¬ 
rative but bears a marked resemblance to the tree named 
“ Persea planted in the great temple of Heliopolis in Egypt. 
The Egyptians also believed that the names of Egyptian kings 
were recorded on every leaf of the “ Persea tree. The Egyptian 
Great Serpent “ Apepi, who is the enemy of their sun-god and 
the representative of evil, is also said to have been imprisoned 
beneath the same '‘Persea^* tree. But the reason advanced by 
Sir J. C. Coyaji for the resemblance is not sufficiently con¬ 
vincing. He says that when Darius Hystaspes ruled over Egypt 
he had ordered the repair and restoration of certain temples 
at Memphis dedicated to the Egyptian god Ptah : he had also 
earned the gratitude of the Egyptians by building a huge tem¬ 
ple in honour of the Egyptian god “Ammon-Ra. Sir. J. C. 
Coyaji thereupon thinks it probable that king Darius may 
have actually observed the “ Persea ” tree at Heliopolis and 
planted a similar tree and constructed a similar temple in Iran 
on his return. But it is worth remembering that the Iranian tree 
was planted according to Firdausi by Zarathushtra himself, who 
flourished centuries before king Darius. It is however possible 
that Darius may have planted another tree in Iran similar to 
the one he saw in Egypt, though it is unlikely that this tree of 
Darius was the ‘"Sarv i Kishmar” of Zarathushtra. 

According to Mr. M. N. Kuka,-’ certain words that are 
exactly similar in spelling in the Egyptian and Iranian languages 
bear a similar significance : e. g. in both languages “ apa ” is 
water, ‘Tatha” is chariot ‘‘ kSv” or “ gav ’’ is cow, “usha** is 
the dawn, and “ hvar is the sun. All this is astonishing but 
not sufficient for us to conclude that Iran influenced Egypt or 
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the reverse. But there is another weapon in Mr. Kuka’s armoury : 
he says that in remote antiquity, when historical proofs were 
not dreamt of, a colony of Babylonians had gone and settled 
in Egypt; not only that but centuries prior to that event a 
number of sun-worshipping Iranians had planted themselves 
on the banks of the Nile. If this be true, the influence of 
Iranian religion and customs on Egypt can be accounted for. 
According to Mr. S. J. Bulsara^^’ the Egyptian works themselves 
refer to a prehistoric time when a group of sun-worshipping 
foreigners had immigrated and established themselves in their 
country and started therein the cult of holiolatry. Mr. Bulsara 
shows from the Shahnameh that in the reign of king KaikSus 
Iran had conquered North Africa and probably Egypt. King 
Kaikaus, who was the predecessor of Zarathushtra, may have 
flourished about 8000 B. C. From this Mr. Bulsara concludes 
that a group of sun-worshipping Iranians had migrated to 
Egypt about 8000 B. C. and exercised considerable influence 
on their religion, which should account for the resemblance 
on such a vast scale noticeable between the two faiths. More 
cogent historical proofs are yet awaited, but in their absence 
we have to depend upon speculations based on probabilities. 

It is commonly believed that the European races derived 
their alphabet from the Greeks who had borrowed it from the 
Phoenicians, who in their turn were indebted for it to the 
Egyptians. But according to Mr. S. J. Bulsara^ ^ the Egypt¬ 
ians themselves had derived a knowledge of the alphabet from 
the Iranians. Mr. Bulsara had made a profound study of the 
subject, though it is doubtful whether he was able to win over 
scholars to his opinion. 

We shall now briefly review the historical relations between 
Egypt and Iran. In 525 B. C. Egypt was conquered by Camby- 
ses, son of Cyrus the great. After his victory Cambyses was 
cruel in his treatment of the Egyptian king Sammenelus and 
his nobles, though he had granted concessions to the Egyptians 
and had gratified them by personally visiting their temples and 
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offering oblations to their deities. Cambyses was at one time 
so tolerant that at the request of the Egyptian priest Uzahor, 
he had the temple of the goddess Neith at Sais freed from the 
foreigners who had taken up their quarters therein. Not only 
this, he restored the temple of Neith in person.But once in 
the absence of Cambyses the Egyptians broke out into revolt 
which was sternly suppressed with cruel punishments inflicted 
on the rebels. In the fury of revenge Cambyses with his own 
hands slaughtered “Apis"', the black bull worshipped with 
divine honours, and thus incurred the lasting detestation of the 
Egyptians. He also tarnished the Zarathushtrian religion by 
demolishing several Egyptian idols, it is certain that Cambyses’s 
wrath was aroused by the revolt of the Egyptians, and Hero¬ 
dotus alleges that the Iranian king had become demented. But 
his successor, the great Darius Hystaspes, soon won over the 
hearts of the Egyptians by his sense of justice and toleration. 
He resurrected the ruins of the temple at Memphis dedicated 
to the god Ptah, and built for the Egyptians a vast temple 
for the worship of the god “Ammon-R,t’'. The relics of this 
temple can still be seen. Darius was highly respected by the 
Egyptians, who bestowed on him titles which were generally 
bestowed on the greatest of their kings. Nay; the very high¬ 
est honour that Egypt could confer was conferred on Darius 
when his name was inscribed on the tombs of the sacred bulls 
of Egypt. As Cyrus was entitled to the gratitude and esteem 
of the Jews so was Darius to those of the Egyptians. We have 
already seen in Chapter III that Darius achieved the great 
feat of excavating the Suez Canal. Thus the relations between 
Iran and Egypt in the reign of Darius I occupy a glorious 
chapter in history, and reveal the happiness of the Egyptians 
during the tolerant and benevolent reign of the Iranian king. 
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IRAN AND CHINA 

China, the most extensive country in the world, may well 
compete with Egypt, Sumer and Akkad in point of antiquity. 
Everything in China is on a stupendous scale. The famous Wall 
of China, unparalleled in length, breadth and height, has been 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. The dimensions 
of the Chinese encyclopaedia will throw the Mahtlbharata into 
the shade. Infinite patience is needed for a study of the Chinese 
alphabet, consisting of pictographs. Right up to the dawn of 
the 2oth century the Chinese had a dislike for all foreigners, 
from whom they abstained from cultivating relations as far as 
they could help it. The result was that China remained unpro¬ 
gressive in the march of civilization. The Chinese were experts 
in painting and the various handicrafts. They were the first 
inventors of the printing press, and the credit (or discredit) 
of the invention of gunpowder must likewise be assigned to 
them. But being reluctant to come into contact with foreign 
countries China could not give them the advantage of ils own 
inventions, nor could it profit by the schemes and discoveries 
of other nations. By nature the Chinaman is dull, indolent, 
care-free, contented, and tolerant. It would be hard to find 
another nation enduring the tyranny of ages with such a dumb 
and defiant Stoicism.^ The Chinese are a people without 
ambition, and it seemed as if one-fifth of the world had plied 
itself with opium and sunk into somnolence till the end of 
the nineteenth century. But the Chinese Rip van Winkle has 
now been aroused; the uninterrupted oppression of ages has 
succeeded in unifying the race. It is now vigilant enough to 
prevent others from taking advantage of its own weakness; 
and it is now anxious to shape its national destinies in confor¬ 
mity with the most modern ideals and ideologies. 
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Both Iran and China, being very ancient countries, had 
come into contact from pre-historic times. King Faridun, who 
flourished centuries before Zarathushtra, had three sons, Salam, 
Tur and Iraj. According to the Shahnameh and the Fravardin 
Yasht, in his old age Faridun divided his vast empire into 
three parts, giving the Western region to the eldest son, Salam, 
and Iran to his youngest son Iraj, while to the lot of Tur and 
his descendants fell the empire ot the East, including China. 
One of the descendants of Tur was the mighty king Afr^siySb, 
the implacable enemy of Iran in prehistoric times. Firdausi 
is never wearied of singing the bravery, exploits and intrigues 
of Afrasiyab. But for the world-famous Iranian hero Rustam, 
Afrasiyab would have achieved a permanent triumph over Iran. 
In Persian works China is referred to as Sheen, Cheen or 
Macheen, and its king was known as Khaqan or Faghfur. 
These Chinese kings often allied themselves with Turan and 
entered into hostilities with Iran. The saintly Siavush, the son 
of king Kaikaus and son-in-law of Afrasiyab, was for some 
time appointed Viceroy of China where he built the Kangdiz 
fortress mentioned by Firdausi. Arjasp, king of Turkistan and 
China, filled with wrath at the diffusion of a new religion by 
Zarathushtra in the reign of Kai Gushtasp, launched a crusade 
on Iran, attacked the city of Balkh, where the Prophet was 
martyred while absorbed in his devotions in a fire-temple. But 
Asfandiyar, the heroic son of Gushtasp, repelled the armies of 
ArJasp and carried a counter-expedition into China where after 
his conquest he is said to have built several fire-temples. 

China was famous in Iran for its arts of painting and 
decoration, and references to the expertness of the Chinese in 
that direction abound in Persian literature. MSni, the well-known 
Persian painter and heretic of the third century A. D., had 
fled to China, where he drew excellent pictures, known as the 
Arzhang, and on his return to Iran, he produced the same as 
a proof of divine revelation. His picture-gallery was famous 
in Iran by the name of NigaristSn i Cheen. Naushirwan the 
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great is said to have married a Chinese princess. ^ Owing to the 
Arab thunder-storm of the 7th century A. D. Prince Firuz, son of 
the last Zarathushtrian king Yezdejard III, had fled to China, 
where he was known as Pilusseh and where he is said to have 
built a fire-temple. He aspired to re-conquer Iran with the help 
of Chinese forces, but the help was not forthcoming and the 
disappointed Prince ended his days far away from home in 
China. There is a legend*^ that the father of BehrSm Varjawand, 
said to be the future renovator of the world, will hail 
from China. 

After considerable research a scholarly work was WTitten 
by Sir J. C. Coyaji^ on the resemblance between the epic and 
religious legends of Iran and China, from which the most pro¬ 
minent will be here discussed. In the Shahnameh we find the 
world-famous tragic episode of the invincible Rustam, unknow¬ 
ingly fighting with and slaying his own heroic son Sohrfib. 
In Chinese legend also the hero Liching unknowingly struggles 
with his son Nocha, though here the Chinese father manages 
to escape from his son with great difficulty. The various epics 
of the world have doubtless celebrated numerous instances of 
fathers and sons unwittingly engaged in mortal combat,^ but 
the resemblance in minute details between the Iranian and the 
Chinese episodes is remarkable. According to the Shahnameh, 
Rustam in old age was severely wounded in his combat with 
Prince AsfandiySr, but was soon cured by the bird Simurgh 
(ostrich), which often discharged the rational functions of a 
human being. In Chinese legend also Liching managed to 
escape from his warlike son Nocha only by the help of the 
bird Rukh who had appeared in the disguise of a saint. 

The episode of AkwSn Div is well-known to readers of 
the Shahnameh. This Div® was so powerful that once he lifted 
the sleeping Rustam and flung him into the sea. This Akwan 
Div could assume the form of the antelope and at critical 
times could render himself invisible by transforming himself 
into thin air. Exactly the same characteristics are noted about 
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the Chinese wind-god Filian. He is immensely powerful, like 
Hanuman and Bhim of Hindu legend; and it is remarkable 
that both were sons of the wind-god. It is also noteworthy 
that Firdausi himself admits the adoption of the episode of 
Akwan Div from a Chinese source. 

Firdausi tells us about Zal, the father of Rustam, being 
born with white hair on his body. This so annoyed his father 
Sam that he exposed the child on a mountain, where he was 
taken care of by the bird Simurgh (ostrich). Exactly the same 
story is related of Hauki in Chinese legend. 

The Iranian hero KershSsp, like the Chinese archer Yi^ 
had slain a huge bird named Kamak and a great dragon named 
Srovar. Yi, the Chinese archer, was of divine descent, and 
when not busy hunting, he was found offering the fat of the 
hunted animals to the gods, who were displeased at this oblation. 
About Kershasp also there is a legend that once at a critical 
juncture he had happened to behave disrespectfully with fire,, 
which action had provoked the wrath of the fire-angel Atar. 

According to the Shahnameh, Saudabeh, the wicked wife 
of king Kaikaus, was enamoured of her step-son, the saintly 
Siavush. When repulsed in her overtures, she falsely charged 
Siavush of daring to outrage her honour. The prince proved 
his virtue by undergoing an ordeal and rode safely on his 
horse through blazing fire. Even then the suspicions of his 
father were not pacified; Siavush exiled himself and died under 
tragic circumstances in a foreign land. These very details are 
found in Chinese legend about king Chauwang, his queen 
Sutaki and son Yin Kiyao. Hearing of the untimely end of 
Siavush at the hands of his enemies, Rustam‘s wrath was 
aroused and he slew Saudabeh, the prime cause of all this woe. 
Similarly the victorious Chinese commander-in-chief Tzeya slew 
Sutaki who had originated all the trouble. As Siavush rode 
through fire, so too did the Chinese prince pass through a 
blazing furnace by orders of his step-mother. The resemblances 
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between these Iranian and Chinese episodes are indeed very 
striking. 

Certain stories in the Shahnameh pertaining to AfrasiySb, 
king of Turan, are similar to Chinese legends. AfrasiySb had 
a wise and virtuous minister named PirSnwiseh, who dedicated 
his life in faithfully serving a wicked master. In Chinese 
works, we read of Taishi who with a similar devotion served 
the tyrannical king ChauwSng, as virtuous men like Bhishma, 
Drona, and Vidura reluctantly obeyed ’the wicked Duryodhana 
in the MahabhSrata. When the war between Iran and Turan 
seemed to be endless, a duel was arranged between eleven 
champions on either side with a view to preventing the indis¬ 
criminate slaughter of war. Chinese legend also records a duel 
between the same number of warriors. The Iranian and Chinese 
heroes posted themse ves on opposite hills, from which they 
descended and rushed to fight. According to both legends it 
was the righteous party that won, but while according to 
Firdausi not one of the eleven Iranian champions was slain, 
according to the Chinese legend the victory was achieved at 
considerable loss. 

After the defeat of the eleven Turani heroes, AfrSsiyab’s 
military strength collapsed; even his numerous intrigues had 
failed and now he fled and concealed himself in the Chaichast 
lake, as Duryodhana had done in the Dwaipayan spring at the 
conclusion of the great war described in the Mahabharata. In 
Chinese legend we come across Shenkungpao, who is as brave, 
diplomatic and intriguing as Afrasiyab. As Afrasiyc^b had created 
enmity between King Kaikclus and his son Siavush, Shenkungpao 
had instigated Prince Yin KiyaO against his father Chaowang. 
It is astonishing to find that when Shenkungpao's intrigues 
failed, he also fled and concealed himself in a lake. Thus there 
is a good deal of resemblance between the Shahnameh and the 
Chinese epic known as “ FengshenyenyiThis Chinese epic, 
which describes the wars of the last king of the Yen dynasty, 
is extremely popular and is regarded with due esteem. The 
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Shahnameh is the work of a great poetic genius, while the name 
of the author of the Chinese epic remains unknown; it however 
seems to be the joint product of several writers. 

A glance at the religious and mythological literatures of 
the two countries will reveal similar resemblances, from which 
a few examples may be quoted from Sir J. C. Coyaji's book 
referred to above. The ** Behram Yasht^’ is a scripture of the 
Zarathushtrians replete with symbolical descriptions. It refers 
to an auspicious bird named Varengan, flying in the sky, 
dragging a chariot containing the chiefs; in Chinese legends 
also we read of a bird of good omen named Sienho, winging 
the heavens during war with a chariot, yoked to it. The 
“ Behram Yasht also describes another bird named Meregsin, 
which, like a bird mentioned in Chinese legend, had survived 
for thousands of years. Both birds discharged functions usually 
discharged by human beings, and are relerred to as saints in 
the literature of both countries. Another bird, mentioned in the 
“Behram Yashtis called “ Humiin Persian and corres¬ 
ponds to the phoenix. According to Iranian and Chinese 
legends, this bird never lands on the earth, but, skimming 
occasionally the tops of trees, maintains its perpetual flight in 
the skies. According to the legends of both countries, it accepts 
the homage of other birds. The Iranian bird is said to bestow a 
crown on him who comes under its shadow, while the Chinese 
bird is fabled never to build its nest on earth, except in a 
king's palace. The Iranian bird Meregsin is said to sit on a 
tree which grows in the middle of the Vaurukash sea; in 
Chinese legend there is a bird known as the “bird of the 
dawn ” who also dwells on a tree rising from a sea in the 
East. The “ BehrSm Yasht ” and " Bundehishn ” refer to a 
huge whale named Kara, which resembles the “celestial crocodile 
of Chinese fable. 

What could be the reason of all these similarities in the 
religious and epic legends of these two countries ? Sir J, C. 
Coyaji holds that the main centre of these legends was the 
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province of Shakistan or SeistSn, situated between Iran and 
China, and renowned as the land of the hero Rustam and his 
ancestors. There being a mixed population of various races in 
Central Asia, there was a possibility of such legends being 
exchanged in the numerous regions, and Iranian and Chinese 
minstrels must have played a prominent part in the development 
and diffusion of these legends. But Sir J. Coyaji honestly 
believes that as yet we have no sufficient reasons to claim 
that Iran was usually the giver and China only the borrower. 

But Mr. S. J. Bulsara" holds that China must have largely 
borrowed such legends from Iran. He argues that from pre¬ 
historic times there was communication between Iran and 
China, and that Afrrisiyab, king of Turan, also ruled over 
China. It is possible that Chinese soldiers, who were captives 
in Iran, must on their liberation have returned to their coun¬ 
try with a knowledge of such legends. AfrSsiyab had appoint¬ 
ed his son-in-law Siavush the viceroy of China, and the 
Chinese must have been deeply impressed with the numerous 
virtues, sense of justice and benevolence of this saintly Iranian 
hero. There is a likelihood of Iranian legends being diffused 
in China during his viceroyalty. After his murder Rustam put 
Afrasiyab to flight and reigned over his country for several 
years. During this period also several legends, associated with 
Rustam and his family, may have become current in China. 
When Prince Asfandiyar conquered China, spread the Zara- 
thushtrian faith and built several fire-temples, there must have 
been a further difl'usion of Iranian legends in the conquered 
country. It must however be admitted that further proofs arc 
still necessary to substantiate Mr. Bulsara's conclusion. Students 
of comparative mythology are familiar with the resemblances 
of legends of various countries all over the world, and the 
likenesses are all the more striking when there is constant 
contact between the two countries. But thorough investigation 
and research only can determine which nation was the more 
prolific in legends, and which race was more indebted for them 
to the other. 
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IRAN AND THE JEWS 

We now turn to another great race of ancient times. The 
contribution of the Jews to the various branches of world- 
civilization is solid and substantial. The Hebrew intellect has 
always shone out in various directions, profitable to humanity 
— in philosophy, theology, science, mathematics, literature, 
music and politics. The Jews are specialists in the art of 
endurance and ‘‘sufferance is the badge of all their tribe.'* 
Particularly since the destruction of .lerusalem by the Roman 
General Titus in 70 A. D. the Jews have been subjected to a 
constant series of persecutions and pogroms, in which the 
oppressors have exhausted their ingenuity in inventing the 
most novel and original forms of barbarity to put an end to 
this race, whose endurance however proved commensurate 
with the inhumanity that was inflicted on them. The primeval 
ancestor of this race was the Patriarch Abraliam, who flourish¬ 
ed about 2000 B. C. He renounced the idolatry current in 
his days and migrated from his land of Mesopotamia to 
Palestine. Moses, the Prophet of the Israelites in the 16th 
century B. C., liberated his people from the tyranny of the 
Egyptian king and, facing immense odds, led them to settle 
in Palestine. A bold leader and lawgiver, he acquainted them 
with the divine laws revealed to him. He was followed by 
numerous Prophets, all mentioned in the Old Testament, who 
sought to guide their flock on the path of righteousness. The 
fame and power of the Jews reached their height in the 

reigns of David and his son Solomon in the 11th century 

B. C. But we shall now turn to the historical connection 
between the Iranians and the Jews, the indebtedness of the 

latter to the former, and the grace with which that gratitude 

was acknowledged in Hebrew works, 
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There was a custom among the ancient Assyrians and 
Babylonians to forcefully sweep away into slavery a portion of 
the conquered race, with a view to keeping them before their 
own eyes and thus preventing them from breaking out 
into rebellion. The Jews had the misfortune to fall into 
captivity several times. When the great king Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon, as crown-prince, conquered Jerusalem in 606 
B. C., he carried away to his capital many Jews into captivity 
(Daniel 1. 1-7; II Chronicles 36. 5-7). The next captivity was 
on a larger scale, when ten thousand Jews, including princes, 
lords and artisans, were swept into slavery by the conquerors 
and removed to Babylon in 599 B. C. (II Kings 24. 10-16). 
When King Zedekiah dared to revolt in 588 B. C., the Jews 
were defeated the third time, their great temple was destroyed, 
and this time all except the poorest were dragged into 
captivity (II Kings 25. 7-12), It was only in 538 B. C. that 
Cyrus the great of Iran liberated the Jews and restored them 
to Jerusalem. This bondage of the Jews which lasted for nearly 
7o years from 606 to 538 B. C. is known in history by the 
name of the “ Babylonian CaptivityThe Jewish Prophet 
Jeremiah had prophesied these calamities in 628 B. C. (Jeremiah 
25. 8-12 ). Babylon was then regarded an invincible city and was 
well stocked with provisions and other materials calculated to 
last for years. But Cyrus the great ingeniously diverted the 
current of the Euphrates and then marched into the city by 
the bed of the river. One night when Belshazar, the king of 
Babylon, and his courtiers were holding high festivity and when 
wine flowed free to saturate their senses in oblivion, Cyrus took 
Babylon by a sudden assault and liberated the Jews, who had 
been compelled to settle there for nearly seven decades. 

Some Jews, who were reluctant to leave their estates, 
remained in Babylon and refused to profit by the gift of 
liberation, but 42462 Jews departed to Jerusalem amid great 
rejoicings.^ Cyrus was also pleased to provide the Jews with 
the necessary facilities for rebuilding their great but ruined 
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Temple of Jerusalem, and he also restored to them the 5400 
sacred vessels of gold and silver which had been carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar (Ezra 1. 11). Cyrus, like Akbar, was a 
ruler of broad and liberal views in religion. Just as he was 
kindly inclined to Judaism, he was ready to adore the gods of 
the vanquished Babylonians—Bel, Nebo and Marduk, and was 
thus able to win over the newly conquered people. According 
to G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. Cary,^ Cyrus sought for 
his sovereignty the sanction of the religion of the conquered 
country; for instance, he held that he was called to the throne 
of Babylon by the god Marduk.'*^ Cyrus is said to have fulfilled 
the expectation of the Prophet of the Exile, Isaiah (Chap. 49). 
In return for the favour bestowed by him on the Jews, an 
extraordinary honour, which has rarely been paid in any scripture 
of the world to a foreign king, was conferred on Cyrus by the 
grateful Jewish race — a distinction for which tlic Zaratliushtrians 
might well be proud. In Isaiah 44. 28 the Lord is made to say 
of Cyrus :— “He is my shepherd^ and shall perform all my 
pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; and 
to the temple. Thy foundation shall be laid.'' In Isaiah 45.1 
the Lord calls Cyrus “his anointed, whose right hand I have 
holden, to subdue nations belore him." Thus Cyrus has been 
designated here as the duly consecrated representative of the 
Lord. Usually kings were honoured with the ceremony of 
anointment, but according to the Bible Prophets only have 
been considered entitled to this distinction. Jesus has been 
called “the Lord's anointed’' and Cyrus has been called not 
merely the anointed, but the Lord himself refers to him as 
“ his anointed", which honour, bestowed in a scripture on a 
foreign king, must be considered unique in history. 

But Isaiah flourished about the middle of the 8th century 
B. C. while the Jews were liberated from captivity by Cyrus 
in 538 B. C. Now a prophet may foretell future events, but it 
is hard to believe that he should actually prophesy the name 
of Cyrus as the liberator of the Jews. It is possible therefore 
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that, the Book of Isaiah might have been written after Cyrus 
liberated the Jews. Mr. G. F. Moore^ holds a similar opinion 
when he says that the Book of Isaiah was written in the 3rd 
century B. C. or even after, and that it contains prophecies 
about events that occurred between the 8th and 3rd centuries 
B. C. Mr. Moore also recognizes the possibility of additions 
and alterations being made by the author of this Book, especially 
in chapters 40 to 55. Be that as it may, the Zarathushtrians 

gratefully acknowledge the great honour done to their king in 
the Hebrew scriptures. 

The whole of the first chapter of the Book of Ezra 
describes the favour done to the Jews by Cyrus, and Ezra 
having flourished after Cyrus in the 5ih century B. C. there 
is no reason to question his account as in the preceding case. 
Had the Jews not been freed from the Babylonian Captivity 
and restored to Palestine by Cyrus, then, as Sir J. C. Coyaji® 
observes, they would not have been able to remain in contact 
with their motherland, with their religion in its pristine purity 
and with their ancient traditions : and as a consequence the 
Hebrew faith might have been adulterated with the admixture 
of alien and impure elements. We have noted in Chapter IV 
how Naushirwan by conquering Yemen from the hands of the 
Christian Abyssinians unconsciously facilitated the great work 
of Hazrat Muhammad : so too did Cyrus in ancient times 
prepare the background for and facilitate the advent of Christ 
by restoring the Jews to their motherland and reconstructing 
Jerusalem and its great Temple. There was not only religious 
tolerance but deep political wisdom in this policy of Cyrus. 
The Jews now had no cause to rebel against their new masters, 
but they remained faithful to the government, thereby assuring 
its stability. Cyrus occupies a unique place among the great 
conquerors of history. At a time when the desecration of 
temples and the demolition of idols were supposed to contribute 
an additional feather in the cap of the barbarous conqueror, 
Cyrus had the generosity to emancipate his captive subjects, 
rebuild their Temples and restore their sacred vessels. 
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Cyrus was a conqueror but Darius Hystaspes who came 
to the throne in 521 B. C. was a conqueror cum administrator. 
The sixth chapter of the Book of Ezra notes that Darius 
continued the building of the great Jewish Temple, which 
had been interrupted for a time, ordering at the same time 
that the expenses of the ceremonies be- defrayed from the 
royal treasury and prayers for the longevity of the king and 
his sons be offered in the Temple Darius' grandson Artaxerxcs 
I (called Longimanus from his long hands) continued the 
good work and according to Ezra 7. 24, forbade tribute, 
impost or toll to be levied on the priests and on the temple 
personnel at Jerusalem, Artaxerxes had a Jewish cupbearer 
named Nehemiah, who with his friends faced all difficulties, 
and, encouraged by royal power, reconstructed the city of 
Jerusalem and augmented its beauty and splendour. A detailed 
description of this activity may be found in the Book of 
Nehemiah of the Old Testament. The form and construction 
of this great Jewish Temple, built in the regime of Achaemc- 
nian kings, were based, according to Mr. Fergusson,^ not on 
any Assyrian, Egyptian or Greek model, but on the Iranian 
architecture of Pe sepolis. This lesmblance provides another, 
if indi ect, proof of the connection between the Iranians and 
the Jews. 

We shall briefly review here another episode showing the 
connection between the Iranians and the Jews as described 
in the Book of Esther, According to this Book there was an 
Iranian king named Ahasuerus. There was no Achaemenian 
king of that name; some Christian writers wrongly identify 
him with Xerxes, whereas historians have concluded that 
Ahasuerus was the son of Xerxes and grandson of 
Darius Hystaspes — namely Artaxrxes I. Once at a 
feast Ahasuerus ordered his beautiful queen Vashti to 
appear in the assembly. The queen, thinking it undignified 
to make her appearance in a company of besotted courtiers, 
refused to obey the royal command. The wrathful king 
consulted his courtiers who poured oil into the fire by 
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hinting that if that incident took wind all the wives in the 
kingdom would follow suit and prove disobedient to their 
husbands The king thereupon grew indifferent to Vashti and 
took unto himself for wife a charming and intelligent Jewess 
named Esther. 

Esther’s uncle, Mordecai, now exercised considerable 
influence in the court. King Ahasuerus had a favourite courtier 
named Haman, who, being an Amalekite of Arab stock, was a 
sworn enemy of the Jews. When Haman noticed that Morde¬ 
cai was not so respectful to him as other courtiers were, he 
formed the sinful resolution of exterminating not only Morde¬ 
cai but the whole Jewish population as well. He thereupon 
poisoned the ears of king Ahasuerus that the Jews were a 
wicked race, a serious menace to the safety of the State, and 
that they deserved a speedy extirpation. The unsuspecting king 
believed what he heard, and on the 13th of Adar (the 12th 
month of the Jewish calendar) a royal proclamation was 
issued to massacre all the men, women, and children of the 
Jews, and the cruel order was promulgated throughout the 
State to the consternation of the Jewish community. Morde¬ 
cai thereupon asked Esther to persuade the king to prevent 
the slaughter, which was likely to have proved a forerunner 
of the Bartholomew Massacre of the Huguenots in 1572. 
Esther invited Haman to dine with the king, and on that 
occasion, using all the eloquence that she could command, 
she exposed the meanness and cruelty of the villain before 
the king. The king grasped the situation, revoked his order 
and issued another bestowing complete immunity on the Jews. 
Haman was hanged on the very gallows he had prepared 
for Mordecai, and Haman’s ten innocent sons were likewise 
put to death. But Esther went still further and asked permis¬ 
sion from her husband to empower the Jews to avenge them¬ 
selves on their foes. The result was that the Jews massacred 
75000 of their enemies throughout the empire. It is for this 
reason and in commemoration of their deliverance and their 
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revenge on the enemy that the Jews still celebrate annually the 
Feast of Purim on the 14th and 15th of their last month 
Adar. 

There were cordial relations between the Iranians and the 
Jews in the Achacmenian regime, but the harmony was dis¬ 
rupted in the times of the Sasanians. The Hebrew religion is 
traduced in the Pahlavi works. Though the wife of the Sasanian 
king Yazdejard I was a Jewess, the Pahlavi works severely 
denounced intermarriages between Zarathushtrians and non«Zara- 
thushtrians. Yezdejard II (son of Behramgur) had even forbidden 
the Jews to celebrate their sabbath. His son Firuz went one better 
in intolerance by ordering that all abducted Jewish children 
should be brought up as Zarathushtrians. In those days the 
redaction of the famous Hebrew scripture, the Talmud, was 
being carried on with Iranian co-operation, but the w’ork was 
deferred by the Jews on seeing the increasing intervention of 
the Sasanian government in religious matters. -This serious 
breach in the harmonious relations between the Iranians and 
the Jews is deplorable. But the reasons accounting for such 
breach between Zarathushtrians and non-Zaraihushtjians of the 
Sasanian epoch have been already discussed in Chapter IV 
(pages 56-61) and need not detain us here. 

During the Achaemenian age the Iranians had exercised 
considerable influence on the Hebrew religion. Certain ideas 
and theories, which were not to be found in Judaism till that 
time, were now admitted in that faith as a result of the contact 
between the Iranians and the Jews, and through Judaism they 
trickled into Christianity and Islam. Hence the Babylonian 
Captivity and the liberation of the Jews therefrom at the hands 
of Cyrus have been considered very important landmarks in 
the history of religious evolution. According to Mr. W. R, 
Alger,® the legend of Adam and Eve, the tasting of the forbidden 
fruit and the consequent fall from divine grace into sin and 
death began to be current among the Jews only after the con* 
elusion of the Babylonian Captivity. 
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The belief in angels and their hierarchy entered the Jewish 
faith through the influence of the Iranian worship of Izads and 
Ameshaspentas (divine spirits or angels mentioned in Zarathush- 
trianism.) According to the Zarathushtrian faith there are 
seven Ameshaspentis, inclusive of Ahuramazda. In Zechariah 
4-10 there is a figurative description of the seven eyes of the 
Lord “ which run to and fro through the whole earth.'* The 
last Book of the New Testament, Revelation 1. 4; 3, 1; and 
5. 6 also gives a similar symbolical account, where seven angels 
are referred to as standing before the throne of the Lord. 
The Hebrew belief in angels was of course very ancient and 
could be traced back even to their oldest Books e. g. Genesis 
22. 11 and Exodus 3. 2 etc. But even Bible scholars® have 
agreed that the Hebrew belief in angels became clearer and 
more definite only after the conclusion of the Babylonian 
Captivity. Thereafter certain angels began to be known by 
their names; for instance in Daniel 8. 16 and 9. 21 we get 
the name of Gabriel, and in 10. 13 and 12. 1 of the same 
Book the angel Michael is referred to. The Prophet Daniel in 
his youth had himself been carried away into the Babylonian 
captivity by king Nebuchadnezzar in 606 B. C. We learn from 
Daniel 10. 1 that that Prophet had a revelation in the third 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that is, in 555 B. C. In Daniel 
9. 1-2 and 11. 1 the Prophet is said to have been alive in the 
first year of Darius the Mede", but the mystery of that 
person is still insoluble,•►and he is even considered to be 
fictitious. Still we can safely say that Daniel must have been 
influenced by Iranian manners and customs, and his Book 
(written subsequently by an anonymous author) contains several 
references to Iran. 

According to Dr. Mills, prior to the Babylonian Capti¬ 
vity, the Jews had no definite notions about heaven and hell, 
whereas these ideas had been explained in the GathSs in the 
very commencement of the Zarathushtrian religion. By contact 
with the Iranians the Jews had much to learn in that direction 
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and their ideas became more clarified. There is an obscure 
reference to heaven in the Book of Job, but there is nothing 
definite about it. Matters gain somewhat in clearness when the 
happy life after death is referred to in the 16th, 17th and 
especially 49th and 73rd Psalms. The Book of Job was written 
after the Babylonian Captivity; the Psalms were composed by 
different authors at different times and therefore the Iranian 
influence on them is not easy to determine. The Jews believe 
in hell or “Gehenna*' (from which is derived the familiar 
Arabic word “ Jahannam’*), which was supposed to be the 
destined lot of apostate Jews : then hell was considered to be 
the abode for the wicked. According to the Jewish belief all 
the dead were provided for in “ Sheol ’* (Hades or the nether 
regions), but it was commonly supposed that Sheol was the 
abode of those who committed not moral offences but offences 
condemned by society. Later on Sheol was taken to mean the 
home of overwhelming distress and suffering. According to Mr. 
R. H. Charles,’^ these beliefs underwent a further change 
from circa 180 B. C., and the Jews began to hold that even 
moral sinners would be consigned to Sheol. We may well 
consider the Jewish connection with the Iranians responsible 
for this change of viewpoint. Dr. L. H. Mills^^ holds 

that the idea of heaven and hell was one of those new or 
modified ideas which were introduced into the religion of the 
Jews by their contact with the Iranians. 

In the very beginning of the Zarathushtrian faith, viz. 
in the Gathas, we read of collective justice to be administered 
in future by God to all humanity —a theory which was 
considerably elaborated in subsequent scriptures. This final 
Dispensation is known in I ater works as “ Rastakhiz" or 
“ Qayamat" (Day of Judgment). According to the Avesta^ 
certain great men would help to bring about the Day 
of Judgment when all the dead would awaken and all 
mankind receive justice. This would be followed by a 
renovation of the world, when evil would be extirpated,. 
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virtue triumphant and mankind eternally happy in holiness in 
obedience to the divine will. Now the beliefs in immortality of 
the soul and Resurrection are not to be found in Judaism till 
the Babylonian Captivity. These very important ideas, which 
appeared through Judaism into Christianity, where they were 
elaborated and described at length particularly in the Book of 
Revelation, were, in the opinion of scholars, received by the 
Jews from the Iranians. In the 12th chapter of the book of 
Daniel w^e do come across a faint description of the Resur¬ 
rection. Mr. Algeria invites our attention to the fact that the 
description of the Resurrection in Zarathushtrian scriptures is 
complete and coherent, whereas it is imperfect and discon¬ 
nected in Judaism. From this also it should be clear that it 
was the Jews who borrowed the Resurrection theory from the 
Iranians. 

The Jewish belief in the Messiah and the future Redeemer 
is a very ancient one and is referred to in some of the oldest 
Hebrew works — Genesis 49. 10 and Numbers 24. 19. Bible 
scholars however consider such references in ancient books 
as obscure and indefinite; but the Jewish belief in the Messiah 
and the Redeemer gained considerably in clearness after the 
Jews came into contact with the Achaemenian Iranians and 
learnt about their future renovators. The Christians firmly 
believe Christ to be the future Saviour mentioned in Judaism, 
and from Christianity we come to know in detail the whole 
theory of the Saviour, his advent and the great work to be 
accomplished by him. Even the Islamic theory of Resurrection 
and the Shi‘a belief in the future arrival of Imam Mehdi can 
be traced back through Christianity and Judaism right up to 
the Zarathushtrian religion. 

According to Zarathushtrianism, Ahuramazda alone is the 
creator of the entire universe, and good and evil are both 
aspects of His energy. According to the first GathS, Yasna 
30. 3-5 Spentamainyu (good) preferred every noble work, 
while Angramainyu (evil) from the beginning took the path of 
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wickedness. Finally Angramainyu, which was entirely different 
from SpentSmatnyu, was considered to be different from and 
independent of Ahuramazda, and was given the name of 
Ahriman or Satan. The result was the well-known eternal feud 
between Ahuramazda and Ahriman or God and Satan. Mr. 
Alger says in his article referred to above that before the 
Babylonian Captivity .Judaism contained no hierarchy of angels 
or devils, nor even the conception of Satan. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment the word devil has been applied only to the gods of the 
Gentiles. In the Genesis, the first Book of the Old Testament, we 
find that Adam and Eve were tempted by the Serpent, but the 
name of Satan is not to be found there. It is in the last Book 
of the New Testament — Revelation 12. 9 that the Serpent has 
been identified with Satan as the seducer of mankind. 

In the Old Testament the name of Satan figures in the 
Book of Job, which is one of the greatest works of the Hebrew 
Bible. Job was a prosperous and happy man and a staunch 
devotee of God emerging successfully from the acid test to 
which his fidelity to God was subjected by Satan. Job himself 
flourished in very ancient times but it is important to note 
that the Book of Job, referring to Satan, was written after 
the Babylonian Captivity and presumably when the Jews had 
passed through the influence of the Iranians. After a linguistic 
test of the Book of Job, Mr. G. F'. Moore' -’ places it in the 
5th or 4th century B. C, Satan’s inauspicious name appears 
again in another Book of the Old Testament. In 1 Chronicles 
21. 1 Satan misleads David into taking a census of the 
Israelites — a work said to be repugnant to the Lord. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. G. F. Moore this Book being composed in the 4th or 
3rd century B. C. must be considered a post-Captivity work. 
Hence it may be inferred that the Jews began to have a 
definite idea of Satan only after the Babylonian Captivity and 
after their association with the Iranians. This very Satan 
subsequently shows his ugly face in Christianity and under the 
name of Iblis in Islam as well, but the root idea oilginated 
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in the Ahriman of Zarathushtrianism. Thus the bogey that 
escaped from Zarathushtrianism was able to terrify the whole 
world by making its appearance subsequently in Judaism^ 
Christianity and Islam. 

Dr. L. H. thinks it not certain but quite possible 

that these various ideas should have been received by the Jews 
from the Iranians. These theories did not exist in Judaism in 
the pre-Captivity days; or if they did^ they were very obscure, 
while the same theories were already elaborately discussed in 
the Zarathushtrian scriptures. According to Dr. Mills it is also 
possible that the Jews may have arrived at these ideas independ¬ 
ently without any aid from the Iranians, or that after thinking 
out these ideas independently the Jews may have been confirmed 
in their thoughts by discovering parallel ones in Zarathushtrian 
scriptures. It is of course unsafe to consider anything as 
perfectly settled in the world, but the possibility of the Jews 
having borrowed these ideas from the Iranians has been clearly 
accepted by Dr. Mills himself. The main question is — How 
did the ideas, which were non-existent or vague in Judaism, 
suddenly blossom out in that faith after a few years’ intercourse 
of thegews with the Iranians? What else can it be but the result 
of contact with a cultured race? On the whole we have to 
recognize the great possibility of the Jews having absorbed 
these theories from the Iranians after the Babylonian Captivity; 
and it is clear that through Judaism most of these ideas 
percolated into Christianity and Islam. 

NOTES 

1. “Iran, Bible ane Yahudio'’ by Mr. Minochehr E. 
Dadrawala (Gujarati). 

2. “Cambridge Ancient History^' : Vol. IV: Chapter VII: 
by Dr. G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. Cary. 

3. Similarly Cambyses and Darius 1 in Egypt assumed names 
claiming relationship with the Egyptian god Re. 

4. “ Shepherd'' in the Bible means also a preceptor and 
spiritual leader. Jesus has been referred to in the Bible as 
“ t|ie good shepherd 
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5. “The Literature of the Old Testament’' by Mr. George 
F. Moore ( Home University Library ). 

6. “ The Pax Achaemenica ” : an article by Sir Jehangir C. 
Coyaji in the "Jame Jamshid Memorial Volume” 

7. Fergusson’s “Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis”: quoted 
in “Ancient Iran : Its Contribution to Human Progress" 
by Mr. Pestanji P. Bulsara. 

8. “ Resurrection and Immortality of the Soul in Zarathushtri- 
anism and Judaism’’: an aricle by Mr. W. R. Alger in 
“ Religion and Customs of Persians and other Iranians ” : 
edited by Dr. Adolf Rapp and others. 

9. Cf. “A Concise Bible Dictionary ” (Cambridge University 
Press) : the word “Angels”. 

10. “ Addresses on Zoroastrianism ” by Moulton, Mills and 
Bird wood (“Wisdom of Zarathushtra’’ series) 

11. “Religious Development between the Old and New 
Testaments” by Canon R. H. Charles (Home University 
Library. 

12. Op. cit. 

13. Op. cit. 

14. Cf. “ A Concise Bible Dictionary ’’ ( Cambridge University 
Press) : the word “ Messiah ”. 

15. Op. cit. 

16. Op. cit. 



XII 

THE MITHRA CULT OF IRAN 

It sometimes happens that not an entire religion but only 
a branch or cult thereof assumes greater importance for a 
time, and is enthusiastically propagated not in the land of its 
birth but in foreign countries. The god Mitra ( sun ), found in 
the Indo-lranian religion and known by the same name in the 
Rg Veda, appears as the angel Mithra in the Avesta and Meher 
in Persian. One hymn only in the Rg Veda — III 59 — is 
exclusively devoted to Mitra, who is said to watch the tillers 
of the soil “with unwinking eye'' — a clear reference to the 
sun. There are several hymns in the Rg Veda addressed 
conjointly to Mitra and Varu^a. But Mitra occupies a position 
of far greater importance in the Avesta than in the Vedas, 
Though worshipped in the Indo-Iranian religion he does not 
figure at all in the GathSs, but returns in the Avestan scriptures 
as an angel. In the Achaemenian age the name of Mithra does 
not appear in the inscriptions of Cyrus and Darius : but even 
in those days there were Iranians bearing the names of 
Mitradates, Mitrobates, Mitragathes etc., and from this fac: 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones^ concludes that Mithra-worship must 
have continued in that age. Mithra is also mentioned together 
with Ahuramazda and Anahits as his divine protectors by 
king Artaxerxes 11 ( 40.3-358 B. C.). 

Mithra is praised in a very long “Yasht'’ called the 
“ Meher Yasht" in Avestan literature. He is said to be intensely 
powerful, speedy, active^ and victorious. Just as Mitra and 
Varu^a are jointly addressed in the Rg Veda, so too in the 
Avesta Mithra is sometimes associated in worship with 
Ahuramazda. Mithra being the Avestan angel of the sun is said 
to have a thousand ears and ten thousand eyes. It was natural 
that this angel of the sun should be regarded as the presiding 
deity of light, and nothing was said to be concealed from his 
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penetrating sight. Figuratively light stands for the truth, and 
Mithra gradually became the angel of righteousness and the 
enemy of untruth. Since in the Zaralhushlrian faith righteous¬ 
ness is second to none among the virtues, Mithra also began 
to hold a position of predominant importance. Mithra was 
invoked when promises were made, oaths taken and agreements 
concluded, while a breach of promise or “Mithradruj” 
(deceiving of Mithra) was considered a very heinous crime. 
In the Sasanian age, Mithra w'ith the help of Sarush and 
Rashne administered justice to the dead and was known by 
the title “ Meher Davar'' (Mithra the judge). During the 
Resurrection also, it is believed, Mithra will assist in the work 
of the final dispensation of collective justice to be awarded to 
all mankind. 

Mithra was regarded as the Lord of extensive fields and 
often adored as the bestower of earthly prosperity. In the 
Achaemenian age he was believed to be the angel of fertility and 
was jointly worshipped with the female angel AnShiia, presi¬ 
ding over the waters. Mithra also came to be regarded as the 
war-angel, driving in a one-wheeled chariot. He is said to 
favour those who propitiate him by a sacrifice of birds and 
beasts. The popular conviction that Mithra would save his 
worshippers from evil and lead them to Ahuramazda led people 
to regard him as a Mediator and Redeemer. There are 
numerous engravings and effigies of Mithra in most of which 
he is depicted as slaying a bull, a symbol about which there 
is considerable difference of opinion. Some lake the bull to 
be the moon; others as Taurus, the second sign of the zodiac; 
still others as the figure of the “ Geush urvan (the soul 
of the cow or earth), referred to in the first Gatha, Yasna 
29. 1. Some compare him to the “Gavyokd.d'’ hull, the first 
of God's creation, whose sacrifice, referred to in the 14th 
chapter of the Bundehishn,’^ led to the production of animal 
and vegetable life of every sort. According to the Bundehishn 
the slayer of the bull is Ahriman (Satan), whose evil deed 
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unknowingly serves the divine purpose of creating life. Mithra, 
regarded as the lord of existence, may, with some propriety, 
be symbolized as the slayer of the bull and therefor the 
creator of earthly life. The bull symbolizes the generative 
power, and his sacrifice is supposed to promote fertility and 
ensure the annual renewal of life on earth. 

The details of the sacrifice, noted in the article by Mr. 
H. Stuart Jones, ^ are worth considering. A dog and snake are 
depicted drinking the blood of the bull from the death-wound 
inflicted by Mithra; a scorpion fastens itself on the testicles of 
the dying bull; a crow is found sitting on Mithra’s mantle; ears 
of corn are seen to spring from the tail of the bull, and, in 
some representations, from the wound of the animal. With 
the help of the 14th chapter of the Bundehishn, we can realize 
that the central idea of these engravings was that the death 
of the bull was the source of life, both animal and vegetable. 
The slaughter of the bull is in fact a sacrifice performed by 
Mithra himself, acting probably as the minister of Ahura- 
mazda. But for the Bundehishn, the easiest and most accept¬ 
able interpretation of such engravings would be to conceive 
Mithra as the divine element, immanent in man, subjuga ing 
or triumphing over his brutal counterpart viz. the bull — a truth 
also set forth in the story of Ksliyamardan, the child Krishna 
dancing on the head of the great snake Kaliya. 

After the death of Alexander in 323 B. C. there was no 
central authority in Iran for five centuries and even the 
Zarathushtrian faith could not retain its pristine purity. As 
observed in Chapter IV, during these years the Parthians were 
powerful in Iran. They adopted many Zarathushtrian principles 
and customs, but not being of pure Iranian stock, they inter¬ 
preted these principles according to their lights. Mithra-worship 
prevailed even among the Parthians, though considerably 
adulterated with Semitic elements. Many Parthian kings bore 
the name of Mithridates (Meherdad), which also signified 
their adoration of Mithra. Mithraism never had any hold in 
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Greece as it had in the empire of Rome. The Romans, who 
borrowed the Mithraic cult from the Parthians, tried to understand 
and mould it in their own way, and thus as the cult spread 
in Asia and Europe it began to diverge from the ancient pure 
Iranian type. Mithraism was powerfully influenced by the 
astronomical faith of Babylonia and Miihra came to mean 
eternal lime. Mithra in Babylon was also identified with the 
sun-god Shams, and the Iranian female angel AnShitu with the 
Babylonian Ishtar. The Romans associated the worship of Mithra 
with that of thei** sun-god Sol Invictus, and the Egyptians 
with that of their goddess Isis. Mithraism, like water, assumed 
the colour of the culture with which it was associated. It 
readily lent itself to alliances with other worships, especially 
those of female deities. Mithraism was in itself too masculine, 
and its association with female divinities could supply what 
that creed was unable to offer to women. This is specially 
seen, for instance, in the association of Mithraism with the 
cult of the Magna Mater of Phrygia. The Mithraic cult spread 
rapidly in the extensive Roman Empire. As Dr. I. J. S. Tara- 
porewala*^ observes, Mithraism contained certain elements 
which were warmly welcomed wherever it wentj the Alexandrian 
scholars were attracted by its philosophy; ccremonialists by its 
ritualism and occultists by its mysteries. 

As Mithraism prevailed in different countries, it partook 
of various un-Zarathushtrian elements like fasting, celibacy, 
asceticism and self-mortification. Now the occult side of 
Mithraism began to be developed, the Mithraic mysteries arose, 
and Mithra began to be secretly worshipped in catacombs, as 
was never the case in Zarathushtrianism. According to Mr. D. 
M. Madan^ there was no such cult as the Mithraic Mysteries 
at any time in Iran as among the Romans, nor idols of Mithra 
nor the worship of that angel in subterranean caves. It seems 
that foreign nations were not sufficiently able to appreciate the 
simplicity and ethical grandeur of the Zarathushtrian faith, with 
the result that Mithraism got mixed up with many strange 
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beliefs and customs, and finally the astronomical worship of 
^tars and planets, prevalent in Asia, as well as the Roman 
myths, inherited from the Greeks, were blended in the Mithraic 
cult. Still there was no obscene rite in the worship of Mithra, 
nor were human sacrifices ever offered to him. According to 
Dr. A. D. Nock,^ Mithraism differs from other “ mystery 
religions in this that while in Egyptian, Syrian and Anatolian 
cults the primary ceremony was dramatized, in Mithraism 
there was no annual cult of a dramatic kind. But now the concep¬ 
tion of Mithra, once an Indo-Iranian god and later a 
Zarathushtrian angel,^ was so completely transformed in foreign 
countries that it became difficult to believe that the Mithra of 
the Roman cult had originated in fact in Iran and from the 
Zarathushtrian faith. 

We shall now examine why and how Mithraism spread 
among the Romans. The Romans were always ready to adopt 
anything they found suited to their culture. Their traditional 
State-religion, says Mr. C. Bailey,*' had by this time dwindled 
into a meaningless formality, frigid and unsatisfying, and men^s 
minds began to crave for something more vital and emotional. 
According to the same writer, the Romans circa 200 B. C. 
used to believe in the cult of the Magna Mater of Phrygia 
with her orgiastic ritual. The Romans, returning from the 
Parthian wars, brought with them the worship of the Cappa¬ 
docian Ma, which they introduced in their Stale-religion; the 
conquest of Egypt brought to Rome the cult of Isis with its 
fasts and feasts: in the 3rd century A. D. one could find in 
Rome the worship of the Syrian Atargetis, the Phrygian 
Sabazios and the Babylonian sun-god Baal. But all these soon 
receded in the background when the Iranian Mithra entered 
upon the scene. Hostilities brought Rome and Parthia into 
intimate contact. We have already seen that Mithra was 
conceived in Iran as a redoubtable warrior, an ardent hero and 
the victorious war-lord of the nation. The warlike Romans were 
quick to appreciate these conceptions of Mithra, and Mithra- 
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-worship was admitted into Rome in 67 B. C., according to 
Plutarch, by Cicilian pirates, captured by the legions of the 
great Roman commander Pompey. The Mithraic cult spread 
into Rome not only through captives of war but also through 
the army, the slaves and the merchants that returned from 
Asiatic lands. This cult was thoroughly practical and was 
characterized by high moral excellence. The Mithraists believed 
that life was a war against sin; Mithraism encouraged an active 
and progressve life and inculcated the noble virtues of brother¬ 
hood, faithfulness and patriotism which had a special appeal for 
the Romans. This worship says Dr. A. D. Nock,^ “by its 
own vitality, retained its forms over a wide range of space and 
time, without hierarchy or quindecemviral control 

The Roman mentality, which had an innate bent for law, 
order and discipline, became very favourably inclined to 
Mithraism. While the Christianity of the time emphasized the 
necessity of renunciation and asceticism, the Mithraic cult 
advocated a pure and moral earthly life of constant struggle 
against evil. The Mithraic principles had a special fascination 
for Roman soldiers. Those initiated in the Mithra cult were 
baptized with water as in Christianity, though according to Prof. 
G. Murray,^ they were branded with red-hot iron, Mithraism had 
become very popular in Rome and the emperor Nero in the 
first century A. D. was considerably attracted to it. In the 
second century A. D. the Emperor Commodus became an 
expert in the performance of Mithraic ceremonies. In the 3rd 
century A. D. Aurelian attributed his success in war to the 
help he received from Mithra.® In 307 the Emperor Diocletian 
raised a temple to Mithra and officially declared Mithraism to 
be the religion of the Roman Empire and Mithra as the 
Defender of the State. The Mithra cult was the most powerful 
rival of Christianity and for a time it was indefinite as to 
which faith would be finally preferred by the Romans. This 
tussle ended towards the conclusion of the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine the great (272-337). At first the Emperor oscillated 
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between the claims of Mithraism and Christianity, for there 
was a good deal of resemblance between the two^^ : but at 
last it was Christianity that triumphed, for reasons which we 
sh ill examine presently. Thereafter the Roman Emperor Julian, 
known as the Apostate, made a futile attempt to revive 
Mithraism, but the Emperor being slain, aged 32 only, in a 
battle with the Iranians in 363, no one was now left to champion 
the cause of Mithraism. 

We know that England was conquered in 1066 not by the 
French king but by one of his feudatories, Duke William of 
Normandy : so too it was not the Zarathushtrian religion but 
a branch thereof that had secured a powerful hold over the 
Roman Empire, and if favourable circumstances had been forth¬ 
coming, might have probably expanded into a great religion 
like Christianity. But God willed it otherwise; the star of 
Mithraism was on the wane, and the cult collapsed utterly in 
a short time. When it was dominant, it had persecuted the 
Christians; now that Christianity had triumphed, the Christians 
celebrated their success by endeavouring to uproot Mithraism 
by the harshest measures, it is true fortune favoured Christi¬ 
anity, but the struggle was dour and the success hard-earned. 
According to M. Ernest Renan, if Europe had not been 
Christian, it would surely have followed Mithraism. According 
to Mr. H. Stuart Jones,during the last quarter of the 3rd 
century A. D., Mithraism bade fair to become a world-religion. 
It was a close contest, a gain that promised all or nothing : 
Christianity had the all, whereas nothing fell to the lot of 
Mithraism. 

We shall now see in which countries Mithraism had 
prevailed. Emanating from the Indo-lranian religion, Mithra 
appeared in the Avesta of the Iranians and the Rg Veda of 
the Hindus. Gradually the cult of Mithra began to dissociate 
itself from the Zarathushtrian parent-stock and began to 
spread over Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, Pontus, Cappadocia and 
Parthia; thence it passed on to Greece and Rome, where the 
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Emperor Diocletian actually proclaimed it the religion of the 
Roman Empire in 307 A. D. According to the Rev. Joseph 
Adkins/2 owing to the intercourse of travellers Mithraism 
spread right upto Japan. The fame of the Mithraic cult 
resounded in North Africa, Spain, France and even England, 
and the discovery of several engravings and ruins bears evi¬ 
dence to the prevalence of that faith in those countries. 
According to Dr. A. D. Nock,Mithraic temple-remains are 
found at Doura, Ostia and other sites in Italy, Britain and 
along the Rhine and Danube frontiers. In sliort Mithraism 
kept pace with the sjiread of the extensive Roman Empire. 
According to .\qa Pour i D ood'^ ruins of Mithra-temples 
are still to be discovered in Germany, proving the diffusion 
of Mithraism in that country. During the Roman regime over 
England from 55 B. C. to 410 A. D. one can well assume the 
wide prevalence there of Mithraism, and this assumption is 
borne out by the discovery of relics of inscriptions regarding 
that faith in Northumberland, Chester, York, Oxford and other 
places. There was heavy warfare in Europe during and after 
the fall of tlic Roman Empire : during these wars many 
edifices commemorating the worship of Mithra must have been 
destroyed. The numerous relics of Mithraism that still survive 
are however an eloquent testimony to the extensive prevalence 
of the Mithra cult at one time in Europe. 

We have seen in Chapter VII that the Mag Brahmins 
who came to India from Iran were themselves influenced by 
Mithra-worship. Varahamihira, the Indian maihemaiician of 
the 6th century A. D., is seen to be a worshipper of Mithra 
(Meher) from his name. His father’s name was AdityadSLs 
(the servant of the sun). Varahamihira himself states that 
his great work, ‘‘ Brihatsamhita ”, was composed by the grace 
of the sun-god. This supports the opinion that he was a Milhra- 
worshipper. According to Mr. J. E. Sanjana, the Huns that 
came into India must have been influenced by the Mithra cult. 
In support of his statement he cites the example of the 
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barbarous Hun King Mihirkula of North India in the 6 th 
century A. D., and this king from his very name seems to be 
a Mithraist. All this goes to show that Miihraism prevailed in 
many parts of Asia, Africa and Europe not by the sword but 
by the truth of its principles. 

We may now examine the causes of the triumph of 
Christianity over Mithraism. The most potent cause was that 
Milhra was after all an angel, a conception, a myth, while 
Jesus was a man and one of the highest and holiest of men : 
and humanity is attracted more by a n^ble person than by a 
noble idea. It is also probable that Christianity could win a 
large number of followers by assuring them of the bliss of 
salvation if they accepted that faith. The occult and mysterious 
element was gaining ground in Mithraism, but society, which 
ever prefers a simple faith, bestowed its preference on Christi¬ 
anity. According to Col. P. M. Sykes, Mithraism, though 
monotheistic, regarded the Greek and Roman deities with 
tolerance, and Milhra himself had been identified with the 
Greek god Helios; but Christianity was always a believer in 
the one God and denounced all polytheistic beliefs. Mithraism 
did not particularly recognize the ^status and importance of 
woman, while according to Christianity both sexes are equally 
entitled to salvation. Again, as Dr. A D. Nock'^ observes, there 
was no Mithraic ceremony which could be made into a public rite, 
and Mithra never became a civic god, but the Mithraic cult 
and temples were always private. This being so, Mithraism 
could not command that strength which comes of unity and 
co-operation. As observed previously, Mithraism was adulterated 
by the fusion of many foreign religious principles. Sir G. 
Birdwood^^ observes that if Mithraism had continued in its 
ancient purity, it might have competed still more vehemently 
with, and, in favourable circumstances, might even have 
triumphed over Christianity. But Mithraism no longer survived 
in its pristine purity, and Constantine, finding Christianity 
more imbued than Mithraism with the characteristics necessary 
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in a State-religion, finally accepted the former in the interests 
of the nation. After the death of Julian the - Apostate in 363 
Mithraism was frightfully persecuted, till it received the coup de 
grace at the hands of the Emperor Theodosius the great in 
the closing years of the 4th century. 

Though Constantine embraced Christianity he still continued 
the Mithraic ceremonial. Now began the process of the 
absorption of the beliefs of the declining faith into the trium¬ 
phant faith, so often noticeable in the history of religions. 
Jtinduism accepted that which was valuable in Buddhism, 
which ultimately lost its foothold in the land of its birth; so too 
Mithraism, though vanquished, was not totally refuicd or 
destroyed, but it contributed its best to the growth of the 
rising faith of Christianity. We "shall now examine the great 
debt Christianity owes to Mithraism. Mithraism had a ritual 
to represent the setting and rising of the sun, according to 
which Mithra dwells in solitude in a dark cave, from where 
he is reborn every day. From this ritual arose the theory of the 
resurrection of Christ soon after his death as well as in times 
to come to redeem the world. Of course popular beliefs 

regarding the future births of certain great men arc to be 

found in many religions and folklores, and hence it cannot 
be said for certain that the theory of Christ's resurrection was 
borrowed from the supposed resurrection of Mithra: but this 
belief regarding Mithra being very current in the Rome of 
those days, it is possible that it may have exercised some 
influence in the shaping of the corresponding Christian theory, 

Mithra is said to be born of a virgin, and it is possible, 
says Mr. J. M. Robertson,"® that this belief led to 

the theory of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, though it is true that in mythology and religion 
we do come across several great men who are said to be 

virgin-born. We have seen that Mithra-worship was associated 
with that of the Egyptian Goddess Isis, and it is possible that 
the eflBgy of the virgin Isis with her child was imitated in the 
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famous representation of the Madonna with the child Jesus in 
her arms. Mithra is supposed to have been born in a cave, 
and according to the famous Father of the Church, Origen, of 
the 3rd century, Jesus was also born not in a stable, as is 
commonly believed, but in a cave. The symbol of the cross is 
also found in Mithraism, and in certain representations of 
Mithra he is depicted, as Christ subsequently was, with a lamb 
on his shoulders. The Mithraic ritual of the Communion of 
bread and water closely resembles the Christian Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Mithraists used the ‘‘ myazad”"' ora 
flattened cake in some of their ceremonies, as Zarathushtrians 
do at the present day : this “myazad"’ has been imitated in 
the form of a sweet cake by the Christians in their “Mass” 
celebration. The very word “Mass^^, though derived from the 
Greek word “ maza a barley-cake, traces its root, according 
to Mr. Robertson,-2 to the Iranian word “ myazad 

We have seen that Mithra was also regarded as a Mediator 
or Saviour, and it is thoroughly well-known that these titles 
have been applied to Christ also. But these titles most probably 
originated in Judaism in the conception of the Messiah, and 
must have received further confirmation from similar thoughts 
in Milhraism. It must not be forgotten that, as recorded in 
Chapter XI, the Jewish conception of the Messiah was soundly 
influenced by that of the Renovators in Zaralhushtrianism. Mr. 
Robertson however goes too far when he interprets Jesus’ 
miracle of converting water into wine as meaning the transfor¬ 
mation of fruit-juice into wine by the heat of Mithra (sun)! 
Mr. Robertson holds that the early Christians held their 
meetings in catacombs, not because they were afraid of Roman 
persecution but only in imitation of the secret Mithraic 
mysteries. According to Prof, Murray,it was under the 
influence of Mithra-worship that the Christians named their 
sabbath Sun-day or day of Mithra. 2 ^ 

Nobody knew when Jesus was born, but everybody was 
acquainted with the time of Mithra's or the sun’s birth; that 
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is all were aware that it was between the 23rd and 25th 
December or the winter solstice that the nights began to be 
shortened and the days lengthened. In those days people were 
ignorant of the birthday of Jesus whereas that of Mithra was 
celebrated everywhere amid great rejoicings at the winter 
solstice : this led the Christians to fix the birthday of Christ 
(Christmas) also on the 25th of December in imitation of the 
Mithraists.^The Prophet Jesus was crucified about the 1st 
April 30 on a Friday at nine in the morning. The day 
is known as “ Good Fridaybut why is it that it does not 
fall on the 1st April every year.^ The movement of the sun 
(Mithra) again can provide a satisfactory reply. Just as one 
celebration of Mithra was observed in winter on the 25th 
December, it was also customary to hold another Mithra-festival, 
known as Easter,""' in March or April at the vernal Equinox. 
This festival is a movable one and begins with the first Friday 
following the first full moon after the 21st March (vernal 
equinox or Jamshidi Navruz) The Christians of those days 
were not aware of the exact date of their Prophefs martyrdom, 
though they had heard that the crucifixion had taken place on 
a Friday in spring. Such being the case the Christians determined 
to solemnize the anniversary of Christ’s death during the 
spring festival of Mithra, which people were already in the 
habit of celebrating.*'*’’ The festival of Easter is thus a movable 
one and is held any time between 21st March and 25th April. 
Thus the honour ofdetermining two well-known Christian holidays 
must be assjgned to the influence of Mithra-worship, All this 
serves to show how considerable was the influence of the cult 
of an Iranian angel on the ceremonials, customs and festivals 
of the Christians. 

Mr. Robertson^^ levels a serious accusation against the 
Christian Church of the times, viz. the wilful and thorough 
demolition by the Christian priesthood of all the Mithraic 
scriptures, particularly those that described in detail the influence 
of Mithraism on Christianity. Such perverse and deliberate 
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destruction of religious and literary works is known as 
Vandalism, and may well suit uncultured barbarians like the 
Vandals, but it is deplorable that the Christian Church of the 
4th century should be considered responsible for the misdeed. 
Mithraism today is no more, while the Christian religion has 
prevailed in triumph all over the world. Such is the destined 
lot of the Zarathushtrians that they offer all the best in them 
to others and themselves remain in obscurity : and. thus it was 
that the Mithra-cult, in certain directions, shaped the beliefs 
and customs of Christianity, and then disappeared from the world. 
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IRAN AND SUFISM 


Experience tells us that decent people in general lead a 
God-fearing life in conformity with the rules of religion and 
morality; the intellectuals are however contented only by rational 
explanations of religious truths with the help of philosophy; 
but in every country there are certain individuals who yearn 
for contact with God Himself, who refuse to be tied down to 
the externalities of religion, ethics and philosophy, who consider 
the intellectual process too dry and slow, and whose hearts 
are so sensitive that nothing but the close and constant 
propinquity with the Lord can give them any impulse to work or 
realize any joy in life. Such persons are called yogis or mystics. 
Since they realize the presence of the Lord intuitionally, they 
/ care not to produce proofs or authorities. They may convey 
their experience of the Divinity through poetry, song, dance 
or even philosophical works, or, if they choose, end their days 
in silence and peace. These mystics are the chosen race of 
God and His true representatives; they are the spiritual torch- 
bearers leading the world from the darkness of materialism to 
the light of the spirit. A mystic can scarcely be called the 
adherent of any particular religion; he is rather the embodiment 
of religion itself. 

The Sufism that arose in Iran for various reasons gave 
the country some of its greatest mystics, poets and scholars : 
especially the influence of Sufism on Iranian poetry can scarcely 
be rivalled by that of the mysticism of any other country on 
its poetical literature. Through literature Sufism also moulded 
the national character of Iran. It would be interesting to 
discuss the sources, the characteristics and the essence of Sufism. 
Many explanations are advanced about the etymology of this 
word. Some derive it from the Persian word “Saf** meaning 
pure; others associate it with the Greek “Sophos"^ which 
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means wisdom: certain writers hold that since the ancient 
mystics wore garments of “Suf" or wool they were known 
as Sufis or as “ pashminehpoosh ( those clad in wool). Several 
scholars opine that Sufis are so called because they are 
so advanced in spirituality as to hold the foremost “Saf'' 
or rank when they will stand in the presence of God on the 
Day of Resurrection. According to the Arab writer ‘ Abd ul 
fidci^, in the days of the Prophet Muhammad there was a 
“ Suffaor covered bench outside the mosque built by the 
prophet at Medina for the meeting of saintly people, who were 
thereupon called the “ Ashab i suffa'' or masters of the bench 
or Sufis. The word Sufi originated about the 8th century A. D. 
but it is thus hard to determine its true derivation. 

We shall now enter into a detailed examination regarding 
the religion and the country which gave birth to Sufism. 
Mysticism is of course common to almost every religion and 
country, and because of its universality it is not possible for 
any country or religion to advance any exclusive claim over 
Sufism. Still we can determine which country or religion can 
predominantly claim the honour of its birth, and with which 
systems of philosophy it was subsequently blended. Muslim 
authors believe that the origin of Sufism is in the Quran, and 
that mysticism of a sort did exist in Arabia even in pre-lslamic 
times. Now every student of the Quran knows that that sacred 
work preaches no renunciation, asceticism, celibacy, quietistic 
life, nor provides for any institution of monks, but inculcates 
a pure, moral and holy worldly life. Still it is worth remem¬ 
bering that the Prophet Muhammad himself was a mystic at 
heart; he often referred to God as being both far and near, 
both transcendent and immanent. Sometimes he was conscious 
of the immediate proximity of God, and he fell into an 
ecstasy. Once he said that he occasionally entertained such 
sublime concepts as could not be realized by prophets and 
even by angels. On one occasion he remarked:—‘"1 am Ahmad 
without an ‘m’ (that is Ahad which means one or God): on 
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another occasion he observed:— am an ‘Arab without an 

•A"* (that is, Rabb meaning Lord or God). Mr. Whinfield,^ 
however, is not prepared to consider these statements authentic 
but says that Hadith-writers have often invented Hadiths suited 
to their interest, placing them in the mouth of the Prophet to 
prove that he was a mystic. There may be some truth in this 
observation: still the fact remains that Hazrat Muhammad was 
a mystic, possessed of a deep and earnest longing for commu¬ 
nion with the Infinite, as could be clearly seen from the 
numerous biographies of the Prophet. This fact that Muham¬ 
mad was a mystic is so patent that it becomes needless to 
invent traditions to prove that he was one. 

According to Mr. R. A. Nicholson* as well as Mr. Claud 
Field, the description of hell in the Quran is so frightful, 
and the necessity of repentance for one's sins has been so 
persistently inculcated in the same work, that people gradually 
grew detached from worldly affairs and became inclined 
towards Sufism. Incredible as it may seem, Mr. Nicholson 
observes that many actually died of fear on hearing of the 
lot of the wicked after the Resurrection, and some wept so 
violently from terror and remorse that they swooned away ! 
No wonder therefore if people should be inclined to Sufism 
to escape such a hard lot as they imagined. Inspite of the 
w'ell-known utterance of the Prophet Muhammad — There is 
no monasticisra in Islam —, as Mr. Claud Field ' observes, 
Hazrat Abiibakr (the father-in-law of the Prophet) and especially 
Hazrat ‘Ali (the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet) both 
become founders of mystic orders. At the same time three 
great mystics — Ibn al farid, Muhaiyuddin ‘Arabi and Zunnun 
Misri — were definitely non-Iranian. From all these facts several 
authors try to show that Sufism originated in the Quran and 
in the land of Arabia. 

Even though the Quran preaches an active worldly life, and 
even though its spirit is different from and inconsistent with 
the spirit of Sufism, it must be admitted that some of its 
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verses have a mystical ring about the proximity of God, and 
signify that the aspirant is anxious to be united to Him. 
According to the Quran 2. 182 — “ When my (God’s) servants 
ask thee concerning Me, then will I be nigh unto them The 
Quran observes in 50. 15—“We (God) are closer to him 
than his jugular vein’'. It is recorded in the Quran 4. 80 — 
“Say all is from God.*' A well-known verse of the Quran 2. 
109 tells usWhichever way ye turn, there is the face of 
God.'* It is mentioned in the Qur5n 8. 17 “It was not ye 
who slew them, but God slew them; and those shafts were 
God’s, not thine/’ The Quran 51. 20-21, advocating the 
principle that several incidents and matters should be interpreted 
allegorically, observes:- “On earth are signs for men of firm 
belief, and also in your own selves : will ye not then behold 
them?’' The Quran 24. 35-proclaims the omnipresence of 
God in the words : “ God is the light of the heavens and of 

the earth.” Thus, even though on the whole, the spirit of the 
Quran be inconsistent with Sufism, still there are several verses 
in it with a mystic significance, and these verses have become 
the very foundation of Sufism. Ever since the craze of allegorizing 
scripture started, the Sufis began to exploit the QurSLn for 
quotations which could be made to suit their mystic inclinations; 
and according to Mr. Whinfield,® Mauhlnri Rumi was not 
satisfied till he had extracted seven different meanings from 
every verse of the Quran quoted by him! If authors are thus 
free to arbitrarily evolve any and every meaning they choose, 
it is evident that the origin of every philosophical system in 
the world after the seventh century A. D. can be traced to 
the Quran. In spite of Hazrat Muhammad’s condemnation of 
self-mortfication and in spite of his famous utterance - “ There 
is no monasticism in Islam *', asceticism and monastic orders 
arose among the Sufis, who, strange to say, justified the same 
by quotations from the Quran and from the Prophet's own 
utterances as preserved in the Hadith. However, we are prepared 
to admit that the Prophet Muhammad, despite his views on 
asceticism, was himself a mystic, that most of his Companions 
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were of a mystic turn of mind and that stray Quranic verses 
have a Sufistic significance. 

According to the great Indian poet and philosopher Dr. 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal,^ the germs of Sufism are found in the 
QurSn and the Hadith, but the Arabs were a people with a 
practical bent of mind, and if these seeds had no t found a 
congenial soil in foreign countries, they would not have yielded 
the rich harvest of Sufism. It is worth knowing that this harvest 
was gathered not so much in Arabia, but largely in countries 
outside Arabia. Again, we cannot infer that all the seeds came 
from the Quran and only the manure from foreign countries. 
It is true that Muslim Sufis traced the origin of every one 
of their principles as far as possible to the Quran and the 
Hadiih, but that was because they knew full well that if they 
failed to do so, the bigoted Mull iS would charge them with 
heresy persecute them and even put them to death. It is now 
necessary -therefore to inquire about other religious and philo¬ 
sophical systems that might have led to the creation and 
development of Sufism. 

There is considerable truth in the belief that Sufism was 
the result of the reaction of Aryan religions like Zarathushtrian- 
ism, Vedanta and Buddhism against the Semitic faith of Islam. 
These Aryan religions modified the sternness of Islam and 
encouraged boldness and freedom of thought. The objective 
aspect of Islam may be seen in the Qur5n, while its quintes¬ 
sence and mystic significance are preserved in Sufism. The 
generality of Muslims would endeavour to pursue the path of 
morality chalked out by the Quran, whereas a Muslim Sufi 
would seek God within himself by self-introspection. An 
ordinary Muslim would try to lead a virtuous life, being 
tempted by the joys of paradise or apprehensive of the tortures 
of hell; while a Sufi’s devotion to morality is wholly disinter¬ 
ested, being unalloyed by hopes and fears but actuated by 
the wholly selfless love for the Lord. A Sufi seeks God not 
in the objective world, nor even in scripture but in himself. 
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To the Sufi crusades or religious wars with other nations 
are meaningless, for he is always bent on making war on his 
own violent, sinful and unholy desires, and on purifying bis 
lower self. To an ordinary Muslim religion is a law, a com¬ 
mandment, demanding implicit obedience : but according to a 
Sufi, religion is the love of God and man, a pure life of disin¬ 
terested devotion which fills the heart with ineffable rapture. 
The God of the Quran is a Being endowed with immense 
power and resembles a stern but impartial judge, inflicting 
punishment on the transgressors: but the God of Sufism, 
conceived under the influence of Aryan religions on Islam, is 
affectionate, forgiving and thirsting for the love of his devotees. 
The relation between God and His devotees in the QurSn is 
that of a master and his servants, whereas in Sufism it is of 
the utmost intimacy as that of a lover and beloved. In short, 
while the Allah of the Quran leads us through fear to the 
path of virtue, the God of Sufism thrills the heart with love 
and intoxicates the devotee with divine rapture. Thus when 
the spirit of Islam is not in keeping with the essence of Sufism, 
we must now turn for the origin of the latter to another 
religion, and that is the ancient faith of Zarathushtra of Iran, 
wherein Sufism largely originated. 

Strange to say, the spirit of Zarathushtrianism is as much 
inconsistent with Sufism as that of Islam. In the faith of 
Zarathushtra also, there is neither renunciation, asceticism, 
fasting, celibacy : it encourages no detachment from life and 
sanctions no monastic orders, but, like Islam, preaches an active, 
pious and godly life. Zarathushtra himself, like Muhammad, 
was a mystic, with a keen and irrepressible yearning to attain 
to God and understand the divine will. This is abundantly 
clear from the GSthas as well as from his meditations on God 
continued for ten years in a mountain-cave in complete solitude 
at the age of thirty. In fact, without such a keen longing to 
attain to divinity and without the divine will being revealed 
to them in consequence, these two great men would not have 
17 
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arrived at the high spiritual position they still hold in the eyes 
of their adherents. Islam does not sanction monasticism and 
yet mystics existed in pre-Islamic Arabia and have continued 
there every since : in the faith of Zarathushtra also, there is no 
scope for ascetics and yet mystics, named Magavans, were 
found in Iran at least from the times of the Prophet, who was 
indeed himself one of them. Even at a much later date in Iran 
in Sasanian times, according to Dr. Taraporewala,® there were 
several Magis (Zarathushtrian saints), who, even against the 
precepts of their faith, observed life-long celibacy, practised 
self-mortification, remained detached from the world and gave 
themselves up to a life of solitude and contemplation on the 
divinity. 

The Emperor Justinian of Constantinople banished all 
non-Christian philosophical systems from his Empire in 529. 
As a consequence, several Nco-Platonic philosophers came 
and settled in Iran in the time of Naushirwan, by whose 
orders, their works were translated into Pahlavi. We shall 
see later on that this Neo-Platonic philosophy exercised 
considerable influence on Sufism. The advent of these philoso¬ 
phers encouraged the growth of spiritual and mystic thought 
among the Iranians. Thus the claim of Iranian religious thought 
as being a parental source of Suflsm deserves careful attention. 

The spirit of Islam is quite different from that of Sufism, 
and yet there are reasons to believe that the latter may have 
emanated from several stray verses of the Quran. So loo, the 
Zarathustrian principles are inconsistent with the spirit of Sufism, 
and yet there are several Gathic and Avestan verses which may 
be supposed to have led to and fostered Sufism- We shall 
examine a few of the most prominent of such verses. In Yasna 
28. 2 Zarathushtra says :—‘‘ O Omniscient Being! When can I 
approach you through the pure mind?’’ In Yasna 34. 2 
Zarathushtra addresses God :—When can I enjoy Thy proximity 
through prayer, adoration and psalms?"’ In Yasna 33. 6 
Zarathushtra manifests his keen desire for the realization of 
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God and for the knowledge of His will. In Yasna 33. 7, the 
Prophet beseeches God and says:—‘‘Oh Ahuramiu'da ! Come 
unto me and explain to me Thy exalted message in the interest 
of religious people.” In Yasna 50. 9, the Prophet says :—“Oh 
Ahuramazda ! 1 wish to attain to Thee through righteousness, 
devotion and deeds of love.” Yasna 45. 8 describes, as it were, 
the final stage of spiritual experience, known in Sufism as 
“Wasl ul wusuC' (the union of unions), when Zarathushtra 
says:—“1 can clearly see Ahuramazda with the eyes of the 
spirit through pure mind, speech, deeds and righteousness.” 

We hear a similar mystic note from Aveslan literature 
also. In Yasna 13. 6 and 39. 5, we read the same verse in 
which the devotee prays that he may reach the Lord by the 
assistance of the blessed Ameshiispentas. In Yasna 36.4-5, 
the aspirant says : “ Oh Ahuramazda 1 We hope to come unto 
Thee through pure mind, wise utterances and virtuous deeds. ** 
The verse in Yasna 60. 12, which appears in the prayer of 
“ Hoshbam ”, is very wcihknown among the Zarathushtrians. 
In this verse, the aspirant puts up the prayer to God: — 
“ May we see and approach Thee and attain to Thy perpetual 
friendship through righteousness, which is the best and supre- 
mest of virtues ! ” Thus, there arc numerous verses from the 
Gaihas and the Avesta describing the keen mystic longing of 
the aspirant for the divine union. It is true that the spirit of 
Islam and Zaraihushlriamsm is incompatible with that of 
Sufism. Still, when stray Quranic verses could be produced to 
show that Sufism had an Islamic origin, a similar claim could 
be made by quoting stray Gathic and Avestan verses for the 
derivation of Sufism from Zarathushirianism. In fact, such a 
claim could be advanced on behalf of any other religion, for 
every great Prophet is bound to be a mystic, and there must be 
an eternal yearning for the divine union at the root of every 
revealed religion. 

But then, what is the solution of this difficulty and where 
and from what source did Sufism originate ? In short, the 
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reply is that Sufism originated very largely in Iran, and that 
it was born not of any one religion but of the blending of 
several faiths and philosophies. When members of two different 
religions are brought together for centuries through war or 
peace, there is often a rapprochement between them, resulting 
in the birth of a novel faith. Thus the fusion of Hinduism 
and Islam in India led to the birth of Shikhism, while the 
blending of Hinduism and Christianity ended in the rise of 
the BrahmO'Sam J. So too, the contact between Zarathushtri- 
anism and Islam resulted in the emergence of the mystic faith 
known as Sufism. We have seen in Chapter V, that the Arabs 
of those days had no creative ability, and they were still 
emanating from ignorance to knowledge and from barbarity 
to civilization. The very traditions and legends woven round 
the name of Muhammad were composed not so much by Arabs 
but largely by non-Arabian converts to Islam. The greatest of 
Traditionists, Bukhari, was himself an Iranian. According to 
Prof. Khudabaksh,® the Bedouin Arabs were materialistic, 
practical-minded, unimaginative and given to luxury : they were 
not much inclined to religious pursuits : the meditative 
tendency was not in their blood at all : they had cultivated 
a fondness for wine, women and warfare. There were seeds 
of mysticism in Islam, but it is too much to believe that 
these seeds sprouted into the rich harvest of Sufism in the 
uncongenial soil of Arabia. 

We arrive at the same conclusion after a survey of the 
poetic literatures of the two countries. Arab poetry, written 
after the rise of Sufism, can boast of many poets, and even 
in quality, it has won eulogistic tributes from scholars. But 
this Arab poetry is scarcely mystical; and indeed how could 
this mystical element appear in their poetry, when it was largely 
absent in their character? On the other hand, Persian literature 
is replete with the mystical element and enriched by the genius 
of numerous Sufi poets. Sufism appeared to be congenial to 
the meditative temperament of the Iranians, who soon absorbed 
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it and fascinated the world by manifesting it in their poetry. 
According to Mr. Nicholson, the Arabs do not possess the 
same consciousness of the spiritual unity, which lies at the 
heart of the universe, as is possessed by the Hindus and 
Iranians, for the Arabs are unable to harmonize their experi¬ 
ential data. The Arabs can proceed from one datum to another, 
but they are unable to survey and form a conception of all 
the details as a whole. It is incomprehensible as to how a race, 
in whose poetic literature mysticism rarely appears and to 
whose character mysticism is quite uncongenial, could be credited 
with the creation of Sufism. Sufi poets doubtless constantly 
tried to interpret the Qurfin in various ways and make it appear 
compatible with Sufi principles. That was but natural, for 
had they not done so, they might have been put to death 
by the fanatic MullaS on the charge of heresy. There was 
therefore no other alternative for the Sufis than to pretend 
to show by some means or the other that their principles 
were completely consistent with the Quran. When freedom of 
thought is not permissible, pretence must creep in. Hence it 
would be improper to jump to the conclusion that the Quran 
alone was the origin of Sufism. 

As Prof. Shushtery^^ observes, the majority of the early 
Sufis were Iranians and next to them in number were the 
Syrians and Egyptians. Salman Parsi, usually credited with 
being one of the founders of Sufism, was himself a Persian 
convert to Islam. Except Firdausi, most of the great 
Iranian poets were considerably under the influence of 
Sufism. BSyazid Bistami^^ and Junaid Baghdadi were two 
famous Iranian Sufis of the 9th century. According to Prof. 
Browne,^ ^ these two Sufis had expressed through Sufism the 
spiritual ideas that had long permeated the culture of their 
motherland. The Iranian Sufis contributed the largest share in 
the particular development of the pantheistic doctrine prevalent 
in their country. The most famous and popular of Sufis, Mansur 
Hallaj, whose spiritual fame resounds throughout Persian poetic 
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literature, and who was martyred with incredible brutality in 
922 A. D. for his God-intoxicated utterance ‘'A.n al haq*' (1 am 
God), was himself an Iranian. Sheikh Abu Sadd ibn Abi al 
Khair, himself a Khorasani Iranian of the loth century, 
deserves the honour of establishing Sufism as an independent 
creed and determining its technical and symbolical terminology. 
Another Iranian Sufi v/as Abu ‘Ali SinS or Avicenna (980- 
1037), famous in the court of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni for 
his unrivalled knowledge. Imam Ghazrdi ( 1058-1111), an 
embodiment of knowledge, who had harmonized Islamic princi¬ 
ples with Sufism, was himself an Iranian of Tus. Prof. 
Shushlery ^gives a long list of Iranian Sufis, from which we 
may cull tlie following few famous names : - Habib ‘Ajami 
(8ih century), Hasan ilasri (8th century), Fuzail bin ‘Ay&z 
(8lh century), M‘aruf Kaikhi (8th-9lh century), Ibrahim Adham 
Balkhi (9ih century), Sari as Saqti (9th century) and Sahl bin 
‘Abdullah Shushtery (9lh century). From all these details, it 
becomes abundantly clear how considerably Sufism was indebted 
to Iran,^^ a'r ^ ‘ 

Dr. Sir Muhammad IqbaP^ has very ably presented the 
philosophical, political and social background of Iran during 
the growth of Sufism. He says that as the Iranians became inde¬ 
pendent, their natural tendency to freedom of thought became 
intensified, and they were transformed from objective spectators 
into subjective thinkers of life. In a short time, Iran was found 
seething with rationalism, heresy, atheism and that form of 
mysticism known as Sufism. These schools began to rise freely 
after the accession to power in 750 of the ‘Abbaside Khalifs 
during whose regime Greek and Neo-Platonic philosophies 
were particularly studied. Dr. Iqbal very rightly observes that a 
school of thought powerfully influences a nation's (entire) 
soul only when the thoughts are the nation's own. From this 
remark, it becomes clear why Sufism should have prevailed 
not among the Arabs but among the Iranians. At the same 
time, the political conditions of the age were very unstable. 
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The Umayyad Khalifs fell after heavy slaughter in 750 : for 
individual liberty of opinion in matters religious people were 
persecuted by the State : civil wars for the possession of the 
throne ofien disturbed the peace of the nation. Under these 
conditions of constant tumult and agitation, peaceful minds 
became detached from worldly concerns and sought relief in 
divine contemplation. It is impossible to derive permanent peace 
and joy through rationalism and atheism; for this reason too 
some were inclined to mysticism. Some resorted to spirituality, 
being fed up with uninteresting philosophical debates and 
religious feuds. The Muslims by this lime had grown prosperous 
by the conquest of numerous kingdoms, with the result that 
society was corrupted by luxury and moral dcpravi y : that 
was another reason to account for the renunciation by several 
people of the world and their adoption of Sufi mysticism with 
a view to the attainment of the divine union. 

Mysticism is sure to appear, sooner or later, in greater or 
lesser measure, in every religion, whether activistic or quietistic. 
The Vedic religion of the Hindus favoured a life of activity 
and yet resulted in the philosophical mysticism of the Upanishads. 
Christianity was particularly fortunate for it was in its initial 
stages that it gave birth to the mystic Gnostic and Neo-Platonic 
systems of philosophy by its contact with Greek thought. But 
then what is to be considered the mysticism of the Zarathushtrian 
faith? This faith was unable to find the necessary background 
and the circumstances favourable to the growth of mysticism; 
and when such circumstances were available, the Iranians had 
largely become converts to Islam. The true mysticism of the ^ 
Iranians, the cream of Zarathushtrian mystic thought, resembling 
the Upanishads of the Hindus, is to be found in Sufism. 
must admit the share of Islam in this achievement. As 
Manichaeism in Sasanian times was a blend of Zarathushtrianism 
and Christianity, so too was Sufism largely the product of the 
harmony of the Zarathushtrian and Islamic faiths. Sufism 
largely arose and was developed, followed and embodied in 
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literature in Iran : the chief Sufis were also Iranians, for we 
have seen that Arab nature was more or less impervious to 
the mystic appeal. Still it must not be forgotten that the 
propagators of Sufism in Iran or Arabia were all Muslims, and 
all anxious to save their skin by seeking confirmation of their 
principles from variously interpreted Quranic verses. For these 
reasons the world has naturally caught the impression that Sufism 
was an Islamic and not a Zarathushtrian school of mysticism. 

Iranian converts to Islam created Sufism, and the share of 
Islam therein has to be admitted; but it is the misfortune, pure 
and simple, of the Iranians that the credit of having evolved 
Sufism, which ought to go to the Zarathushtrian religion, 
should have been assigned in the circumstances only to Islam. 
As observed in Chapter V, Iranian literature, being compul¬ 
sorily couched in the Arabic language and largely the product 
of Iranian converts to Islam, was known as ‘'Arabian 
civilization : so too, the mystic school which largely originated 
in Iran and from the Zarathushtrian faith and was developed 
by Iranian saints and theorists, is today famous by the name 
of Islamic Sufism. Just as all that was great and noble in 
Mithraism was absorbed by Christianity, while the former is 
no more than a name, so loo the noblest spiritual elements 
in the Zarathushtrian religion were developed with the help of 
other faiths and philosophies and known as Islamic Sufism, 
while the faith of Zarathushtra itself remained deprived, like 
a deflowered garden, of what ought to have been the inevitable 
efflorescence of its own mystic teachings. Scholars may recognize 
the contribution of Zarathushtrianism and the Iranians to Sufism, 
but the masses will naturally consider it as the mysticism of 
Islam. The main consolation of the Zarathushtrians, however, 
is that just as they have borrowed without restraint from other 
races they have also lavished their culture freely on all, to 
such an extent that sometimes the world forgets to recognize 
that the origin of certain thoughts and theories was Zarathushtrian 
and Iranian. 
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So far, we have examined two religions as the parental 
sources of Sufism:—(i) Islam, for the Sufis were Muslims, 
eager to support their theories with Quranic verses : and (ii) 
Zarathushtrianism, for the Sufis were mostly Iranians and the 
school had largely arisen in Iran; for, as observed by Mr, 
Nicholson/'" the spiritual thoughts that permeated the soul of 
Iran at last broke through the stratum of dry monotheism and 
the stern dogmas of Islam and blossomed forth in the form of 
Sufism. But Sufism is not the result of a fusion of only two 
but of several religions and philosophies, and numerous 
streamlets will be found to have contributed their waters to the 
confluence of the two mighty rivers, Zarathushtrianism and Islam. 
Being eclectic in form and spirit, Sufism makes the devotee 
latitudinarian in outlook. The Sufis are not confined to any 
one creed nor do they recognize any one set of dogmas. Since 
they indulge in individual freedom of thought and are not 
bound down to any one system, they do not even care to 
propagate their principles. An adequate idea of Sufism could 
be had from the four following well-known Sufistic poems :— 
(i) “Hadiqat ul haqiqat” by Hakim SanSi; (ii) “Mantiq ut 
tair” by Fariduddin ‘Attar; (iii) “Masnavi” of Maulana Jalal 
ud din Rumi; and (iv) “Gulshan i Raz'’ by Mahmud Shabistari. 
Of the four, the “Masnavi'Ms entitled to the highest veneration, 
and yet it must be remembered that Sufism is a creed without 
a scripture. 

According to Mr. R. A. Nicholson'^ it was Christianity 
that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in Arabia even before 
the advent of Islam, inspiring the people with a love of othcr- 
worldliness, resignation and peace. Western scholars appropriately 
compare the Sufis to the Society of Friends (Quakers), a 
religious fraternity, founded in England by George Fox in the 
17th century. During Sasanian times Buddhism also exerted its 
influence particularly in East Iran and Transoxiana. According 
to Prof. A. Christensen and Mr. W. Ensslin,^® paintings, which 
recall the style of the reliefs of the time of Shahpur I, 
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discovered in the niches of the colossal statues of Buddha at 
Bamiyan, to the East of Kabul, and coins issued by “the 
worshipper of Mazda the famous Khushanshah Firuz (brother 
of Shahpur I), figuring the image of Buddha, bear striking 
testimony to a peaceful rapprochement between the two religions. 
According to Mr. Nicholson/^ in those days there were Buddhist 
monasteries in Balkh and the famous Sufi of the 9th century, 
Ibrahim bin Adham, was once the king of Balkh, but, like 
Buddha, had renounced the royal power to become a darwish. 
The well-known Chinese traveller Huan Tsiang of the 7th 
century A. D. also refers to the wide sway of Buddhism in 
Khorasiin, ‘IrSiq etc. right upto the borders of Syria. ^ Central 
Asia was in fact dotted with Buddhist monasteries when Islam 
began to propagate its militant faith. In Balkh there was a 
famous monastery accomodating 1000 monks, known as Nav 
vihar (new monastery), which word, says Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru,"was Persianized into NavbahSr. The Sufis came 
under Buddhist influence and according to Mr. Nicholson, 
adopted the use of the rosary from the Buddhist bhikkus 
(monks). The Sufis were also infirenced by the asceticism of 
Buddhism as also of Christianity : there is also considerable 
resemblance between the Buddhist theory of Nirvana and the 
Sufi principle of “FanSL fi Allah” (annhilation in God). The 
Sufis were also influenced by the tendency of the Shi‘as to 
interpret scripture allegorically as well as by their theory of the 
divine incarnation and the hidden ImSm, discussed in Chapter 
V. The Yedantic Hindus had not come into contact with the 
Sufis as much as the Buddhists had done; still an inquiry into 
the characteristics of Sufism will reveal the great resemblance 
between it and the Vedantic philosophy. 

If any system of thought exerted the greatest influence on 
the Sufis besides Zarathushtrianism and Islam, it was the 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, whose greatest representative was 
the renowned mystic and philosopher Plotinus (204-269 A. D.), 
known to the Sufis as “Sheikh al Yunani'’ (the Greek 
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preceptor). After him there flourished other exponents of the 
system like Porphyry (3rd century), Jamblichus (3rd-4th century) 
aud Proclus (5th century). The Nco-Platonists, like the 
Vedantists, believed that God alone was the Reality, and if 
the universe be considered dissociated from God, it should be 
held to be illusory. They held it futile to pursue the ultimate 
Reality through knowledge, for they believed that Reality could 
be attained only by identification wath it. In the final stage of 
God-realization, the difference is effaced between the knower 
and the known, the lower self and the higher Self, and there 
is an indescribable experience of universal oneness. They held 
that this high stage was available not through logic and philo¬ 
sophy but through contemplation and ecstasy. To secure this 
end withdrawal from worldly concerns and concentrated thought 
on God are necessary. Neo-Platonists were believers in the 
theory of emanation, and held that the universe was as natural 
an emanation from the Supreme as heat from fire and perfume 
from flowers, and that the ulterior aim in life was a return to 
the Source whence all had emanated. According to Mr. 
Whinfield,"^ It was Neo-Platonism that led Islam from 
monotheism to Sufistic monism and also Pantheism.- ’ For 
God-realizalion, the Neo-PIatonists always preferred emotion 
to intellect, and love to logical reasoning. They held that true 
knowledge of the Infinite was available through intuition, not 
through reason but through a heart saturated with love and 
devotion. When the patience of the Neo-PIatonists was 
exhausted by dry dialectics, they resorted to faith, love and an 
immediate internal insight. According to Mr. Gibb,-® Sufism 
was a development of Neo-Platonism, and as a system, was 
first heard of in Syria, the country of Jamblichus. Mr. Gibb 
also observes that it was in Syria that the first Sufi convents 
were founded. 

Some writers hold that the Gnostic philosophers, who 
flourished between the 1st and 3rd centuries A. D., exercised 
great nfluence on Sufism. They sought to introduce into 
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Christianity an advanced form of theosophy or occult know¬ 
ledge, called Gnosis, which they had evolved from the 
philosophy of Plato as well as from the religions of Iran and 
India. They held that man is so enveloped in a variety of 
veils that he is unable to see God and has quite forgotten 
Him. The Arabic word for forgetfulness is “ nisySn and 
according to the Sufis from this very word we get the word 
“insan*’ (man). From this fanciful etymological experiment 
the Sufis concluded that man in general was born to forget 
God ! According to Mr. Nicholson, Gnostic philosophy had 
influenced such well-known Sufis as M‘aruf Karkhi and 
Ibrahim bin Adham. From all this, it appears that though the 
soul of Sufism be traced to the Avesta and the Quran, the 
formation of its body was in conformity with Buddhist, 
Christian, Gnostic and especially Neo-Platonist principles. 

We shall now discuss the main characteristics of Sufism. 
According to Dr. Iqbal,Semitic faiths, like Judaism, Christ¬ 
ianity and Islam, emphasize the importance of the will, and 
hold that if the will be developed and moulded to noble 
purposes, it would bring about the spiritual advancement of 
humanity through the performance of virtuous deeds. The 
Hindus consider ignorance as the cause of sin and woe a^d 
hold that salvation is possible through right knowledge, which 
is available through religious and mystical insight. In Sufism 
devotion dominates over deeds and knowledge, for the Sufis 
believe that for salvation what is needed is a transformation 
of feelings and a complete change of heart. According to Dr. 
Iqbal,the Semitic religions preach stern rules of conduct; 
Vedanta is in danger of lapsing into a dry system of know¬ 
ledge, devoid of all feelings; but Sufism has fused action and 
knowledge through the heat of love and devotion, and hence 
it excels the Vedanta as an all-comprehensive philosophic 
system. ^» 

The Sufis were of a wide variety. Some believed in 
activity, and even after renouncing all earthly concerns, they 
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led a worldly life and did all the good they possibly could. 
Several Sufis led a married life and one very eminent Sufi, 
‘Abdul Qadir GilSni was the father of 40 children.®^ Some 
Sufis were intellectual, endeavouring to grasp the ultimate 
Reality through knowledge or intuition; such Sufis were 
generally philosophers or poets. Bui mostly Sufis were devotees 
and ascetics, believing in self-mortification. They courted 
misery and pain; some of them wore the same threadbare 
rag throughout their lives and then left it as a legacy to their 
favourite disciple. They cared for nothing but the love of 
God. Sometimes they were indifferent to the external forms 
of religion and even to the essential rules of morality. They 
occasionally fell into ecstasy and at times, drunk with the 
rapture of divine love, they lost themselves in dance and song. 
They often practised *^Zikr^' or constant repetition of God’s 
name or chanted a short prayer with intense concentration, 
sometimes accompanied by music, till the sense of personality 
gradually disappeared in a state of trance. It is recorded about 
the Egyptian Sufi Ibn Farid that when, arising from his ecstatic 
state, he proceeded to dictate his poems, he would restlessly rise, 
sit, s^eep on one side or the other, and sometimes would go 
on dictating his poems for ten days at a stretch without food, 
drink or sleep. MaulSnS Rumi also was said to awaken from 
a deep ecstasy when he sometimes spun himself round a pillar 
of his house, dictating his “ Masnavi during the process. It 
is evident that the Sufis were abnormal in their modes and 
manners, which could not be satisfactorily tested by our 
ordinary tape-measures. 

The Sufis were mostly pantheists. According to the Islamic ex¬ 
pression of faith there is no God but God, but the Sufis, like the 
Vedantists and Neo-PIatonists, held that there was no existence 
at all except that of Allah, and that if any existence beyond 
God was conceivable it was illusory and worth a complete 
renunciation by the Sufi. Some one, we are told, once knocked 
at the door of the eminent Sufi Bayazid with the words-** Is 
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Bayazid within?"’; the reply was-'* Is there anything anywhere 
except God?'" Some Sufis believed “ Haineh az oost ” (all is 
from Him, God), while others held "Hamah oost “(all is He, 
God), which is very similar to the famous words of the 
Yajurveda “ Tatwamasi ” (thou art That). Sufis who held the 
latter opinion were Adwaitists or monists, who refused to 
recognize any existence except that of the Supreme Being. The 
Sufis however believed in a Personal God endowed with 
human attributes, and held that personal and intimate relations 
could be cultivated with God as with one"s father, son, wife 
or friend. The Sufis enjoyed unlimited freedom of thought 
and consequently expressed their love for the Divinity without 
any restraint. They held that man was a spark of the divine 
fire, and a sum total of divine properties. Hence they called 
God“ ‘Alam i kubrst(macrocosm), while they designated man 
as “ ‘Alam i sughnl ” (microcosm). In the QurSn, Allah is 
predominantly considered as transcendental, beyond all 
imagination and purely human endeavours at attainment, 
although there are also references to His immanence in the 
human heart. The God of the Sufis is predominantly immanent 
and enshrined in the innermost recesses of the self, though 
from the philosophical viewpoint, the Sufis arc prepared to 
consider Him as transcending the universe. Thus the God of 
Islam who was distant, aw^e-inspiring and unfamiliar to all 
like a mighty Emperor of the universe, was transformed in 
Sufism into an accessible, afi'able, aifectionate Being who 
remained permanently enshrined in the hearts of His devotees. 

The Sufis held that the source of sin in this world was 
the lower self fed by our unholy desires, and till these 
were controlled, the presence of God could not be realized 
within us. They therefore considered the help of a God-at¬ 
tained Sheikh or Murshid (spiritual preceptor) essential at this 
stage. They invariably revered their Guru and immediately 
carried out even his queerest behests. The Guru by his intui¬ 
tional insight was conscious of the spiritual status of his sd- 
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ciple and was thus able to guide him adequately. The Sufis 
also considered their Gurus as emancipated souls and as such 
above all worldly rules and even moral precepts. Sometimes, 
this belief led to serious trouble and misunderstanding. The 
disciples considered even the misdeeds and blasphemous words 
of their Guru as ideal actions and utterances. The Sufi Mur- 
shids (Gurus) are said to have performed numerous miracles, 
one of the most famous being the transmutation of base 
metals into gold. Some practised levitation; some walked on 
the waters; some could understand the language of birds and 
animals and guess other people’s thoughts, and some were 
even said to have revived the dead. It was supposed to be 
quite usual for a great Sufi to perform miracles. 

The Sufis had implicit resignation in the divine will and 
they believed that salvation was dependent more on divine 
grace than on a pure and pious life. They had complete faith in 
destiny which revealed the divine will, and used to behave as 
if they had no free-will or choice of their own. In fact the 
true devotee, who through perfect love had identified his indi¬ 
vidual will with that of the Supreme Being, had no free-will 
of his own, and did not grumble against his fate (which in 
fact was God’s will, with which he was identified). As remarked 
by a thinker, the Sufis behaved as if they were as helpless 
before the divine will as a corpse when it receives its final 

bath. Mr. Nicholson"^ hqs recorded an incident in which a 

Sufi darwish once accidentally fell into the river Tigris. Some 
one shouted- “May I save you?” The answer was in 
the negaiive. Once again the questioner inquired “ Do you then 
wish to be drowned ? ” The answer was again in the 

negative. The interrogator was astonished at this inconsis¬ 

tency and asked- “ What then is your will T The Sufi at 
last replied- “ The Lord’s will be done; I have no will of my 
own.” It would not be desirable for ordinary persons to carry 
resignation in the divine will to such extremes, but then it is 
not possible to place Sufis in the category of ordinary persons. 
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The Sufis identified the Supreme Being with archetypal 
beauty, and just as a beautiful object thrills the observer’s 
heart with affection, the hearts of the Sufis were also suffused 
with love by meditating on the Vision Beatific. Pure love is 
always disinterested and the devotee has no selfish purpose to 
serve through it. The Sufi did not worship God with hopes of 
attaining heaven or from fears of being consigned to hell. What 
the Sufi wanted was God Himself, for he knew that he was a 
particle of God, a spark of the divine fire. There is no strong¬ 
er bond than love to unite God and man, and Sufis recog¬ 
nized no other feeling more powerful than love. They held that 
the intenser the love the deeper was the man's penetration 
in the divine secret. They believed that the greater the love 
the closer was the approach of the devotee to the Fount of 
all Love. Once Rabi'a, the Mirabai of Iran, was asked whether 
she hated Satan. She, replying in the negative, observed- '‘My 
absolute and uninterrupted love for God alone leaves in my 
heart no room for love or hatred for anyone else.” It is 
because of such boundless love that the Sufis had implicit 
.faith in God and the keen yearning and inflexible resolution 
to attain to Him in a permanent union. 

Sufistic poetic literature, like that of the Bhakti-cult of 
the Vaishuavas, is found to be over-brimming with love-devo¬ 
tion. Among the Vaishuavas God is the eternal lover (Shri 
Krishna) while the devotee is the beloved (Gopi); on the contrary, 
among the Sufis God is the beloved, whereas the Sufi is the lover, 
enraptured by Her charms. In the Vaish^ava Bhakti-cult there 
are five forms of love through which God could be worshipp¬ 
ed— the peaceful, the friendly, the submissive, the parental 
and the erotic. The devotee with peaceful love would be found 
perfectly composed and resigned even in the most adverse 
circumstances. The devotee with friendly love establishes inti¬ 
macy between God and himself. In the submissive form of love 
the devotee worships God in utter humility like a servant 
serving his master. In the parenta 1 form of affection love be- 
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gins to beam forth, and the devotee worships God with as 
much tenderness as if He was his child. But the inlensest and 
most powerful form of devotion is that wherein the relation 
between God and man is one of lover and beloved. Among 
the Vaishiiavas God is the eternal lover and the devotee the 
beloved, distracted with divine rapture, defying the rules and 
conventions of society, and prepared to sacrifice wealth and 
honour, name and fame and all for the Object of his or her 
affection. Which Gujarati heart has not vibrated with inex¬ 
pressible joy on hearing the God-intoxicated Mir bai’s line— 
Mere to Giridhara GopSl, dusarfi na koi — mine is the Lord 
Divine and no one else! Even in Sufism we get this most 
poweiful of sentiments — the erotic sentiment — in the adequate 
expression of which poets like Amir Khusru and Hafiz have 
reached the high water-mark of their poetic genius. Even in 
India the Sufis rendered great service by harmonizing Islamic 
principles with Hindu ideals, a fusion seen, for instance, in 
the “Majm‘a ul behreen(confluence of two seas i. e. Hindu 
and Muslim) of that noble-minded prince DarS Shikuh, eldest 
son of Shah Jehan. 

Sufi poets invented a technical terminology for manifesting 
their love-devotion, and without a proper knowledge of the 
symbolism used by them their poems are likely to appear 
materialistic and even obscene. We have already noticed that 
in Sufi poems God is the beloved and the devotee the lover. 
The inspiration required for the union of the two is called 
‘'mai^' (wine); the youngster who circulates the wine is the 
“ saqi(cup-bearer), whose handsome face and figure make 
the devotee restless with joy. The “maikh.neh*’ (wine-shop) 
is the convent in which are inculcated the divine mysteries; 
the intoxication, following the consumption of wine, is the 
state of “ hal" (ecstasy) revealing the glory of God; the 
Pir i Mugh m ( keeper of the wine-shop; literally the chief 
priest of the Magi) is the Sufi preceptor, endowed with divine 
knowledge. The devotee is sometimes called a “ butparast 
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(idol-worshipper) or a “ rind { debauchee ) because of his 
reckless infatuation,and he is depicted as having gone mad 
after the beauty of the Beloved. He is said to be always ready 
to sacrifice his life for a word from the Beloved’s lips, for 
a hair of her ringlets, for a glance from her eyes or for the 
mole on her cheeks. Persian poets have freely lavished all 
their poetic genius, their imaginative powers and their literary 
brilliance in describing the beauty of the Beloved's face and the 
grace and delicacy of her form. Unique in the literature of 
the world is the love-devotion that flows in the erotic songs 
of Sufi poets, which can only be rivalled by the poetic litera- 

ture of the Vaishijavas of the Bhakti-cult. 

But, may we ask, is it not possible to compose devotional 
songs except through such dangerous erotic and Bacchanalian 
symbolism ? lls it advisable thus to play with fire and feed 
the youthful mind of the nation with seductive and disquieting 
themes? Can we expect every reader to interpret these poems 
allegorically and thus taste the full joy of devotion^? Is it not 
possible that some at least of the readers by taking these poems 
in their obvious literal sense might be degrading their character 
by indulgence in wine and women? As Mr. Arberry ^^^observes 
there indeed was an element of human love in these poems, 
for a handsome Sufi or a revered preceptor as for the Su¬ 
preme Beloved. The Sufi reply would be that there is no 
more intimate contact in the world than that between lover 
and beloved; and if an adequately intimate connection 
between God and His worshippers is to be imagined, 
there is no other alternative available but to place the two 
in the intensest and most powerful of all relations — that of 
lover and beloved. Of course this type of devotion has its 
attendant dangers, which may impair the nervous system and 
derange the mind of ordinary persons. But the path of God 
is meant for heroes, not weaklings, and if the average man^ 
misjudging his mediocre .powers, fancies himself a hero and 
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dares to tread this path, he must be prepared to face the 
disastrous consequences. 

The Sufis usually passed through four stages, though few 
there were to attain the final stage. The first stage is that 
of Shari'at *’ (law) wherein a Sufi must zealously follow 
the religious commandments and never think of violating 
them to the slightest degree. At this stage a Sufi can manifest 
his high character and perform numerous deeds of virtue* 
The second stage is known as ‘‘Tariqat^’ (path) and here 
a loftier type of morality is expected from the Sufi, who now 
practises renunciation, sacrifice, disinterested benevolence and 
selfless devotion to the Lord. In the third stage of “M'arfat** 
(divine knowledge) the aspirant begins to be intuitively 
conscious of the divine Presence, from whom he receives 
inspiration : he falls into ecstasy: his behaviour often seems 
unaccountably strange, and a Sufi at this stage is not censured 
for his oddities of speech and action. In the fourth and final 
stage of “ Haqiqat" (Truth or Divinity) the aspirant attains 
to the Vision Beatific and enjoys the ultimate union of 
unions. He ceases to be of the earth earthy for he is now 
wholly God's. As the dewdrop slips into the ocean and there¬ 
after claims to be the ocean itself, so too the Sufi at this 
stage is entitled to exlaim like the great Mansur Hallaj :— 
“ An ul haq " (I am God). We have seen that for these 
words, uttered in blessed moments of divine joy, Mansur was 
put to death in circumstances of atrocious cruelty by the fanatic 
zealots of the time, whose misdeed remains unforgettably 
recorded in the history of Islamic martyrdom. Even our 
advanced civilization provides no means to sound the spiritual 
greatness of the Sufi in the fourth stage of his evolution : 
‘‘hal" (ecstasy) can never be explained through “qal” (speech) 
no poet can find words and invent imageries to describe the 
indescribable. The highest spiritual summit that mankind is 
destined to attain is this fourth stage of Sufism. The Sufis of 
the first two stages are known as the Ahl i usool(law- 
abiders ), while those of the last two stages are called “Ahl i 
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wusool (those who are united — with God ). Sometimes the 
Sufis of the first set are known as “Biishar'a” (followers of 
the law), while those of the second set are called Bi shar‘a ** 
(those beyond the law or law-breakers). 

Prof. Browne^^ narrates the following incident to show 
how far a Sufi can be said to have progressed spiritually. 
Once a preceptor asked his disciple to go and slap a Sufi 
with the result that the disciple was slapped in return. This 
showed that the Sufi, who returned the slap, was still on the 
first stage of “Shari‘at'’; he however deserved praise for his 
strict observance of the law and for his self-restraint in refusing 
to take severer notice of his assailant. The experiment was 
tried with another Sufi, who betrayed his wrath through his 
facial and bodily gestures but had the good sense to control 
it and remain at peace, for he was on the second stage of 
his development. The Sufi, belonging to the third stage, on 
being slapped, expressed neither anger nor any tendency to 
seek" revenge but remained perfectly quiet as if nothing had 
happened. But to slap the Sufi on the fourth and highest 
stage of his development was tantamount to assaulting a corpse, 
for, being absorbed in the Divinity and living wholly in the 
soul, he had lost all bodily consciousness. This shows that 
Sufis are of various kinds and categories. 

The Sufis form a hierarchy in which at the head stands 
the “qutb” (pole) and under him there are inferior grades 
of sanctity — nuqabS, autad abrSr, abdal etc., the numbers of 
each class increasing in proportion to its distance from the 
qutb The idea of this hierarchy, says Mr, Nicholson,^ 
was probably taken from the Shi‘as and the Isma‘i!is. There 
are about 175 orders of Sufis, of which a long list is given by 
Prof. Shustery.®^ The most important among them are the 
Qadiriya (founded by the great sage ‘Abd ul Qadir GilSni 
1078-1166); the Naqshbandiya(founded by KhwSja BahSuddin 
Muhammad, who died in 1388); the Rafafi ( founded by Ahmad 
Rafa‘i in 1175); the Maulavis or whirling darwishes (founded 
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by the great mystic and poet Jalaluddin Rumi 1207-1272); 
the Chishti ( founded in India in the 12lh century by the great 
saint Mu‘inuddin Chishti of Ajmer). Sufism penetrated even 
into India, some of its famous representatives being Nizamuddin 
Auli.i Dehlavi ( the preceptor of Amir Khusru in the 13th 
century). Sheikh Salim (the preceptor of Akbar) and Sarraad 
(the preceptor of Data Shikuh, who both fell victims to the 
fanaticism of Aurangzebe). Jehanarj Padshah Begam and 
Zaibunnisa (sister and daughter respectively of Aurangzebe), 
and the last Mughal king of India, Abu Zafar Bahadurshfih, 
were also deeply interested in Sufism. 

Many are the resemblances in beliefs and spiritual experi¬ 
ences of the mystics of the world. The variations arise owing 
to diflerences in countries, languages, circumstances and customs, 
but fundamentally there is not much difi'erence in the principles 
of Hindu, Muslim and Christian mystics. As children all over 
the world are much the same, these mystics, who are the 
children of God and His true adherents, reveal similar charac¬ 
teristics. So long as man dwells in the intellect, he is conscious 
of differences throughout the world; when he abides in the 
soul he realizes that all diversity melts into a universal unity. 
Even scholars sometimes disgrace themselves by debating 
virulently on religious matters, but mystics inspite of their 
differences, keep to their own paths and treat one another 
with tolerance and love. This is perhaps an infallible criterion 
to judge a true mystic. Sufi authors have made a substantial 
contribution to the mystic literature of the world, and Sufi 
saints occupy an honourable place among the mystics of East 
and West, 

Every institution has its stage of growth as well as decline. 
Sufism started with pious and godly life, expanded into 
asceticism, developed into a system of philosophy, expressed it¬ 
self through the noblest poetry of the land, and then gradually 
degenerated into vague speculation, ceremonialism, thaumaturgy 
and even hypocrisy. It appeared, says Prof. Shushtery^^^ that 
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Sufism could not go beyond a certain limit of thinking which 
reached its height in Ibn ‘Arabi, Rumi etc., whose successors 
could do no more than repeat their ideas. Later Sufism 
became too difficult and elaborate for the ordinary Sufi to 
practise, and consequently could not attract people as it once 
used to do. According to Mr. M. A. Faruqi,^*^ there was a 
lime when Sufism was so powerful in Iran that everyone 
aspired or pretended to be a Sufi, but from the beginning of 
the 16th century, ever since the Safavi dynasty seized the reigns 
of government, and power fell into the hands of the Shi‘as, 
the tide of Sufism began to ebb and was replaced by the cult of 
Imam-worship. Then again the rise of Western civilization was 
accompanied by the development in science and machinery, 
which completely turned people's minds from mysticism; the 
materialistic and rationalistic outlook was no longer confined to 
Europe but it spread all over the world, and Iran could not be 
an exception to the rule. The modern Iranian is above all a 
nationalist and does not seem very anxious to renounce the world 
for the love of God or salvation of the soul. Mystics and yogis 
there were, are and will be in smaller or larger numbers; 
in all climes and at all times, and even in modern Iran, Sufis 
can still be found, but their ancient power and prestige have 
declined. Still we can judge from Sufism the magnificence 
of spirit in the Iran of the past; and the contribution of the 
Sufis in keeping the Light of Iran beaming radiantly for 
centuries was both substantial and unforgettable. 

NOTES 

1. Quoted in “Studies in Sufism” by Khan Saheb Khwaja 

Kh.m. 
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3. “ The Mystics of Islam ” by Reynold A. Nicholson. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE 

The most ancient language of Iran as well as the 
Zarathushtrian scriptures, written in that language are both 
known to us as “ Avesta. ” It is erroneous, though common, 
to name the Zarathushtrian scriptures as “ Zend Avesta. In 
fact they should be called “ Avesta wa Zend'', that is, the 
Avesta together with the Zend or commentary upon it. It 
is another very common mistake to consider Zend as 
a language. Zend is not a language at all, but the word, 
derived from the Pahlavi “azinti’*, means commentary or 
exposition. Hence Zend Avesta means the Avestan scriptures 
together with the commentary ( written on them subsequently 
in the Pahlavi language ). We shall first turn to the Avestan 
language, which so thoroughly resembles Vedic Sanskrit as to 
lead one to think that the Iranians and Hindus of ancient: times 
were using two dialects of the same language. The demolition 
of the Zarathushtrian scriptures at the hands of Alexander was 
so thorough that we have today no resources left to judge the 
script in which the Avestan language was written by Zara« 
thushtra, his contemporaries and immediate successors,' for 
the extant Avestan works are all found written in Pahlavi, 
which language and script came into existence very late in 
the time of the Parthians. But there was a duration of many 
centuries separating the KaySnian age of Zarathushtra from 
the age of the Parthians, in which interval Iran was ruled by 
foreigners as well as by the .sons of the soil. 

The language of Iran during the Achaemenian rule has 
been named by scholarsOld Persian'’, from which 
Pahlavi arose in later times. ‘'Old Persian" is a corrupt form 
of the Avestan language. Unfortunately no literature written 
in Old Persian has come down to us; only the rock-records 
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of Achaemenian kings, written in cuneiform, have survived. 
When travellers observed these strange letters on the rocks, 
they attached no particular importance to them, and Thomas 
Hyde2 in 1700 remarked that the cuneiform was not a writ¬ 
ing but a decoration, or perhaps the marks left by birds or 
creeping reptiles on rocks! But we have already discussed in 
Chapter III the characteristics of cuneiform writing, the reasons 
for its adoption for inscription on rocks, and the races by whom 
that script was used. In order that all may read and under¬ 
stand the Achaemenian records they were carved in three 
languages — Old Persian, Babylonian and Elaraitic.^^ The 
language of the Gfithas, the most ancient of Zarathushtrian 
scriptures, is called the Gathic dialect of the Avestan language. 
This Gathic dialect, Avesta, Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian 
languages are read, like Arabic and Hebrew, from right to left, 
but the cuneiform script of Old Persian runs from left to right. 
It seems clear that the cuneiform script was used by Achae¬ 
menian kings only for their rock-records, but that they must 
have possessed their own language (Old Persian) and its script, 
all traces of which have disappeared by this time. 

As the language of the Achaemenians was called Old 
Persian, Pahlavi has been named by Prof. Browne^ “ Middle 
Persian or the Persian of Mediaeval Iran. Pahlavi originated 
under Parthian rule but was developed during the Sasanian 
regime. In the opinion of scholars Pahlavi is derived from 
*‘pahlu’' meaning side, for they believed that that language began 
to be spoken on the sides or borders of Iran. Others derive 
Pahlavi from Pahlavthe name of the province called 
Parthia by Greek historians. According to Dastur K. E. Pavri^ 
the word Parthia is not to be found in the Avesta, though 
Parlhava is found in the inscriptions written in Old 
Persian in cuneiform script. The word Pahlava was always 
used for the Parthians, who were warlike and therefore with 
reason called Pahlava or PahlavSn ( heroes ), though later on, 
for instance in the Shahnameh, the word PahlavSn was used 
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for all heroic persons indiscriminately. Pahlava ” and Parsika^’ 
are words found in ancient Sanskrit literature, and we have 
seen in Chapter VII that they signify the ancient Parsis. Since 
Pahlavi originated among the Parthians, it contained alien 
Semitic ( Aramaic or Syrian ) elements with a dash of Hebrew 
and Arabic words also. Still Pahlavi should be considered not a 
foreign tongue but a rather impure form of the Aryan Iranian 
language. According to Dastur Dr. Dhalla/ words of the 
most common occurrence, pronouns, particles, numerals and 
auxiliaries are in large measure Aramaic, though they were 
Pahlavicized by applying to them Iranian suffixes. This 
Semitic element, that has encroached upon the Pahlavi 
language, is called Huzwaiish or obsolete. We also 
find that the Achaemenian kings adopted the Aramaic 
language and the Aramaic alphabet for communication with 
their subjects in the West. This led to important results in 
future, for, as observed by Dr. G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. 
M. Cary," Pahlavi alphabet was derived from the Aramaic 
alphabet. Under the Persian Empire Aramaic was used in 
India, and as Aramaic became in Persian the source of Pahlavi 
alphabet, so was it in India of the Kharoshthi alphabet.^ 

Pahlavi must be considered as having a very defective 
and imperfect script. The letters of its alphabet were only 
fourteen, and, strange as it might seem, a letter could be read 
in different ways. According to Aqa Pour i Diiood, ' one and 
the same letter could be read as a, o, n, r and I, with the 
result that a sentence could be read and interpreted in various 
ways, creating endless confusion. The Semitic grammar was 
also unsystematic, and there being insufficient scope for inflec¬ 
tion of words, this language could not be considered as an 
adequate means for the expression of ideas. But confusion was 
worse confounded when the Semitic words in Pahlavi were not 
read, but from patriotic motives their Iranian synonyms were 
spoken. For instance, as Sir P. M. Sykes^^ observes, the 
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Semilic words “ malakSn malka ” ( emperor ) was written but 
read “ shahenshahwhich was its Iranian equivalent. Pahlavi 
thus appeared ditficult, bristling with unfamiliar words while 
reading; but such was the peculiarity of the language that it 
looked easy when it was heard as read by others. Pahlavi was 
devoid of the sweetness and charm of Persian. As observed in 
Chapter V, the chief advantage in the overwhelming calamity 
of the Arab conquest of Iran was that the Arabian script was 
substituted for the Pahlavi script. Pahlavi ceased to be spoken 
in Iran after the Arab conquest, though the Iranian clergy 
continued its study and composed works in that language for 
two centuries. 

Pahlavi cannot be said to have been sufficiently popular 
among the Zarathushtrians. The patriotic Iranians disliked the 
Semitic element in this language, and, as seen above, the 
Semilic words were not pronounced while reading but their 
Iranian equivalents were uttered. At last all the alien Semitic 
element, known as HuzwSrish, was removed and replaced by 
pure Iranian expressions. The new and pure language thus 
born was called ‘‘ Pazend or Paid azinti (literally, further 
explanation). The people took to this new language with 
alacrity, and Pazend very much resembled its successor, 
Persian. By reason of the large proportion of alien words in 
Pahlavi, it was not used in the composition of devotional 
works, which were now written in the pure unadulterated 
Pazend language and recited largely as supplements to the 
Avestan prayers. 

After the Arab conquest, Pazend also came to be written 
in the Arabic script and thus a new language arose, namely 
the Persian language, which in fact is Pazend written under 
Muslim atmosphere and dressed in Arabic script. But just as 
contact with the Parthians had introduced an Aramaic element 
into Pahlavi, so too by the Arab association nearly 70 percent 
of Arab element penetrated into Pazend, and thus that 
language was largely Arabicized. Still Persian is fundamentally 
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PSzend, and the ancient langu:ige of Iran is still apparent, though 
not conspicuous, under the Arab guise. The Arabs failed, inspite 
of their best attempts, to force their language on Iran, and after 
all the Iranian language was born, rather reborn, more than two 
centuries after the Arab conquest. Hence for a knowledge 
of the rise of the Persian language the following stages should 
be borne in mind 

(i) the Avestan language of Kayrmian times; 

(ii) the “ Old Persian of the Achaemcnian age, expressed 

in cuneiform: 

(iii) the Pahlavi or “ Persian of Mediaeval Iran born 
during the Parthian regime and adulterated with the 
Semitic element: 

(iv) Pazend, which is purified Pahlavi, of Sasanian times: 

(v) the Persian which is Pazend written under Muslim 
influence and in Arab script after the Arab conquest: it is 
this form of PSzend that is familiar to us today as Persian. 
Thus despite numerous changes, Persian must be considered 
the descendant of the Avestan language of Kay nian times.'^ 

The Iranians had cultivated the quality of adaptability 
from ancient times, and it had stood them in good stead in 
the days of their prosperity as well as of decline. The Iranians 
were converts to Islam for one reason or the other after the 
Arab conquest: but without giving up some of their religious 
principles they started the new creed of Sh'iism in that faith. 
Without abandoning their philosophy they transformed it into 
the mystic cult of Sufism. Similarly the Iranians at the first 
suitable opportunity threw Arabic to the winds and started 
their literary career in the mother-tongue. For more than two 
centuries the Arabs tried to force their larguage in Iran, 
assigning capital punishment to those who dared to use 
Persian; but as observed in Chapter V, Iranian culture began 
to dawn by slow degrees after the rise of the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifs with the help of the Iranians in 750. A parallel may 
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be found in the history of England. At the conquest of that 
country by William I in 1066, French, the language of the 
conquerors, was considered the language of culture, and speaking 
and writing therein were supposed to be the hall-mark of 
literary refinement, while the native Anglo-Saxon, sharing the 
fate of Cinderella, was hustled into the kitchen and the stable. 
Still John Bull's grit and strength of character asserted them¬ 
selves as they have invariably done, and though Anglo-Saxon 
was heavily influenced by French, Latin and Greek languages, 
it succeeded in raising its head inspite of this foreign encum¬ 
brance, and Modern English is after all Anglo-Saxon that had 
passed through infinite changes and yet preserved its national 
entity. A similar and perhaps more powerful opposition was 
offered by Persian against Arabic, and as the Arabs gradually 
quitted Iran, the ascendancy of Persian became more and more 
prominent. According to Sir E. Denison Ross, the Arab 
language practically uprooted the native languages of Syria, 
Egypt and other regions of the Arabian Empire; but the 
persistence of Persian is an eloquent testimony to the love 
and devotion of the Iranians for their mother-tongue. 

We shall now examine the earliest traces of Persian as it 
appeared in the literature of Iran. It is said the first couplet 
in Persian was the joint effort of the Sasanian king BehrSmgur 
(420-440) and his beloved DilarSm while hunting in the 
forest. Some scholars think that the famous love story of 
W&miq wa ‘UzrSwritten in the reign of Naushirwan and 
destroyed by the fanatic ‘Abdullah bin Taher, was the first 
work in Persian. Others are of opinion that the first Persian 
couplet was written on the palace of Shirin, the beautiful 
wife of the Sasanian king Khusru Parwiz ( 590 628 ), as unearth¬ 
ed in the reign of ‘Azd ud daulah Daylami. It is believed 
that Barbud, the famous minstrel of Khusru Parwiz, composed 
his songs in Persian, but since they have not survived to our 
times we arc unable to accept the theory that they were the 
earliest products of the Persian Muse. Once when king Y‘aqub 
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Laith Saffari, who ruled from 868 to 893, was playing with 
his boy with a ball, the child exclaimedGhaltan ghaltan 
miravad tS bun i kui (it, the ball, goes rolling to the end 
of the street). Many scholars hold that this sentence marks 
the dawn of Persian literature, and that it was that little prince 
who set the ball of Persian literature rolling. Some consider 
Hanzaleh 6§ldgis as the first of Persian poets while others 
assign the honour to Abu Hafseh Hakim Sughdi Samarquandi. 

Dr. Daudpota^ ^^ mentions an interesting incident in connec¬ 
tion with the origin of the Persian language. When the king 
Y‘aqub Laith SaffSri defeated the Taheris and marched 
victoriously into Seistan, the poets there eulogized his success 
in Arabic verses. Y‘aqub, who was once a ‘'saflfar'' (brazier 
or coppersmith), was innocent of Arabic, and he exclaimed 
“ Why do they honour me in a language of which 1 am 
ignorant?*’ On hearing this, a scholar named Muhammad 
bin Wasif composed an extemporaneous poem in Persian on 
the conqueror; and looking to the crudeness of the language 
Dr. Daudpota considers it to be the earliest poem in Persian. 

As observed in Chapter V, in the court of Khalif al 
Mamun ( 811-833 ) and by the Khalif’s orders an Iranian 
youth named ‘Abbas of Marv composed an impromptu poem 
in Persian in praise of the monarch, who is said to have 
rewarded him with immediate death. There are some who 
regard this poem as the first in Persian literature, but Mirz5 
Qazwini^^ is not prepared to regard it as authentic. This 
scholar after considerable research has brought forward two 
Persian poems as being the oldest of their type. In his opinion, 
the writer of the oldest Persian poem was an Arab satirist 
named Ibn Mufarrigh, who composed it as early as 679 during 
the regime of the Uraayya Khalif Mu‘5viyeh. Such details 
can only appear interesting to researchers in the field of 
Persian literature; but whatever the earliest specimens of 
Persian literature may be, we have been able to see that the 
slow revival of Persian culture began in the reign of the ‘Abba-* 
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side Khalifs. The Iranians, living in provinces bordering on 
the kingdom of the Khalifs, first dared to express their pride 
and patriotism in their indigenous culture. Still Prof. Browne,^^ 
unanimously acknowledged to be the greatest historian and 
interpreter of Persian literature, observes that upto the middle 
of the 9th century not a single line of Persian verse could 
be found, but that Persian language began to develop and 
advance only after the independence of the province of 
Khor S; n, largely populated by the Parsis, from the rule of 
the Khalifs. Now several semi-independent dynasties raised 
their heads against the Caliphate and it was in their kingdoms 
that Iranian culture slowly began to assert itself. The T,.hiri 
dynasty of Khonisan ( 850-868 ) was the first to be so estab¬ 
lished and among the earliest to encourage Persian literature; 
but according to Mr. D. J. Irani^^’ the 1. hiris were of Arab 
stock and they regarded the Persian language with contempt. 
Then came the SaffSri dynasty ( 868-893), and being of Iranian 
blood, it considerably h Iped the growth of the Persian language. 
We have already seen in Chapter VI that the patriotic king 
Y‘aqub Laith of this dynasty ordered four Zarathushtrian 
scholars to compose in 872 a “ prose Shahnameh based on 
the great historical work, the “ Khud inameh ”,which is 
the very fans et origo of the Shahnameh of Firdausi. 

The SaffSiris fell, and the S5m5ni dynasty (893-1005), 
claiming descent from the famous Sasanian commander-in-chief 
Behr. m Chubin, rose to power. The Sam5ni rulers patronized 
numerous Persian poets with the result that various poetic 
forms like the ghazal, qasideh, masnavi, ruba‘i etc. began to 
be attempted. When the Persian language began to be written 
it was never felt as if a new language had suddenly made its 
appearance in Iran, but every one realized that it was the 
mother-tongue itself that was emerging from darkness into 
light, and the languge was enthusiastically welcomed 
throughout the country. Even the oldest Persian specimens of 
poetry reveal a language that had already received fair develop- 
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ment in the past. As Mr. Hadi Hasan observes, Persian 
poetry was born (not as an infant but) as an adolescent with 
full-grown powers. 

The poet Rudaki, regarded as the father of Persian litera¬ 
ture, flourished in the reign of the king Nasr bin Ahmad 
Samani II. He was congenitally blind but owing to his mas¬ 
tery in the presentation of the various sentiments in different 
forms of verse, he was recognized as the father of Persian 
poetry, even though he was preceded by poets of mediocre 
abilities. Rudaki is supposed to have composed 13 lacs of 
poetic lines though at present very little has survived. By 
composing erotic, romantic and eulogistic verses, he was able 
to turn the current of subsequent Persian poetry in those 
directions. In 997 the Ghaznavi dynasty was established, and 
we have already seen in Chapter VI how the great Firdausi 
lived under the patronage of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi for 12 
years and completed his immortal epic. Persian poetry, inau¬ 
gurated by a master like Rudaki and developed by a genius 
like Firdausi, continued to advance rapidly, it was now im¬ 
possible for any Khalif or Sultan to dam the ungovernable 
urge of this mighty literary flood. As if resolveci to make up 
lost ground by the enforced silence of two centuries imposed 
upon it, the mother-tongue of Iran, without let or hindrance, 
now inundated the land with the irresistible energy of its 
surging billows. 
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XV 

THE GARDEN OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 

The Iranians are devoted lovers of song and poetry. 
As Mr. Esad Bey^ observes, the whole of Iran is poetry 
incarnate. Iranians with a modicum of education and even 
uncultured labourers and shepherds commit numerous verses 
to memory and freely use them in their conversation. The 
culture of an Iranian is largely measured by the appropriate¬ 
ness of his poetic quotations during his conversation. Iranians 
are mostly born poets. They celebrate an occasion, great or 
small, by a poem, and they are more inclined to poetry than 
to prose. In fact they are not much attracted to prose but 
they take to poetry as a duck takes to water : and such is 
the genius of the Persian language that, as Mr. P. B. Vachha® 
observes, it is easier to produce a tolerable verse than good 
vigorous prose in Persian. As people erf all countries frequent 
the tombs of saints to have their wishes fulfilled, Iranians 
with similar motives also resort to the resting-places of the 
great poets, whose fame attracts crowds of devotees after their 
death. Reza Shah Pahlavi had reconstructed the tombs of 
S‘adi and Hafiz, and by his orders a magnificent mausoleum 
was built on the site where Firdausi was supposed to have 
been buried. As Sir A. T. Wilson’^ observes, there can hardly 
be a race in the world on whose lips poetry wells up so 
naturally and spontaneously as on the lips of the Persians. 

The same author remarks that Persian is the easiest of 
Asiatic languages, and from the viewpoint of grammar and 
syntax it may perhaps be the easiest language in the world. 
The determination of the gender of words is very troublesome 
in the Gujarati language and a stumbling-block of all who 
wish to pick up a knowledge of this tongue; but from this 
bother Persian is wholly immune. In English '‘he/' “she'* 
and “ it are pronouns respectively representing the masculine, 
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feminine and neuter genders; but even this distinction is 
unknown in Persian. In fact there is in Persian no distinction 
of sex, and one and the same pronoun suffices for all genders. 
Like the Aeolian harp, the Persian language trills with natural 
music oT uncommon sweetness. The multiplicity of synonyms 
and the extreme ease with which words can be rhymed in 
this language considerably facilitate the composition of poetry. 
According to Sir E. Denison Ross,^ there can scarcely be a 
language providing such facilities for composing poetry as are 
provided in Persian. This opinion of a scholar of the type of 
Sir E. D. Ross, who knew 23 languages/ is entitled to our 
respectful consideration. 

Greece is a small country but its ancient culture has 
made it the cynosure of all lovers of learning and the arts: 
so too, Iran has won all hearts by its poetic literature. We 
can safely apply to Iran and its poetry the famous words 
of Matthew Arnold regarding his own country :— “ By 
nothing is England so great as by her poetry. Among the 
numerous forces that unify Iran as a nation, her poetry is 
one of the foremost. Mr. Otto Rothfield® in an excellent and 
inspiring article observes that if Iran had vast powers, infinite 
resources and a huge army but if it was wanting in her 
present abundant poetic literature, she would have long ago 
been conquered, partitioned and distributed among adjoining 
nations. It is the national poetry, and as observed in Chapter 
VI, the history of the glorious past that inspire the Iranian 
mind with pride and patriotism. For an adequate study of 
English literature, says Matthew Arnold, mastery is essential 
over two distinct cultures — Hellenism ( Greek culture) and 
Hebraism (Hebrew religious culture as delineated in the 
Bible). So too, a thorough study of Persian literature presup¬ 
poses a complete command over three distinct branches of 
learning :— (i) the culture of ancient Iran as gathered from 
the Shahnameh : (ii) the culture of Arabia as derived from the 
Quran and the Hadith (Traditions) of the Prophet Muham- 
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mad; and (iii) the harmony of both as achieved in Sufism. 
Without an adequate knowledge of all the three, the study 
of Persian literature would be incomplete, incapacitating the 
student from judging the merits and shortcomings of Iranian 
literature. 

There are many who believe that Persian literature is 
characterized by sheer verbosity, empty pomp of words and 
glitter of imageries; and the charge is not wholly wrong. 
Prof. Browne^ however observes that the oldest Persian 
poetry was easy, natural and original but that in course of 
time it grew artificial by the use of obscure and subtle conceits. 
From the 13lh century Iran was ravaged by the barbarous 
assaults of the Mongols, who gave the world a blood-bath 
which is perhaps unparalleled in the history of warf^ire. The 
Black Deathis said to have destroyed the fourth part of 
the population of Europe in the 14th century, but the Mongol 
brutality depopulated Iran by the destruction of one-third of 
the population.® Tamerlane was also a Mongol, and it was 
during the reigns of his descendants that the Persian language 
began to be artificialized. The Mongols at first were barba¬ 
rous, but after conversion to Islam they became cultured and 
some of them became patrons of letters. The Mongols were 
fond of eulogistic poetry and inflated expression; and thus 
these features were introduced into Persian literature. With 
the advent of Babar the same features penetrated into India, 
where also was awakened a passion for artifical composition. 

This artifical style can well be compared with the obscure 
and pedantic Euphuistic diction which originated and became 
fashionable in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. A 
bewildering style of writers in Spain and Italy influenced 
the English author John Lyly, who started this embarrassing 
and perplexing diction in England. Prof. Browne always 
maintained in his numerous works that in the beginning Persian 
poetry was easy and natural, but pomp, pedantry and parade 
of words penetrated into literature after the Mongol conquest. 
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This style began to be appreciated in India also, and Turkey 
carried it to the extreme of verbosity and ornamentation. 
The Arabs were a reticent race and they had a maxim “ Khair 
ul kalSm ma quilla wa dalla"’, (the best writing is both brief and 
clear). But the florid and flamboyant style became so uni¬ 
versally fashionable in Persian that even the Arabs gave up 
their natural reticence and became devotees of the ornamental 
diction. Many excellent Persian poems have become obscure 
by reason of this pedantic style. 

We shall soon hear the songs of the nightingales in this 
garden of Persian literature. Let us in the first place enjoy 
the exhilarating atmosphere which enraptures the mind and 
the heart of the reader. Tlie effect of Persian poetry is cooling 
and refreshing like the gale which blows on mountain tops. Its 
greatest merit lies in the beauty of its words, the softness of 
its cadences, the charm of its expression. The language itself 
is musical and the recitation of Persian poetry creates melo¬ 
dious vibrations which long resound in the mind. The pro¬ 
longed accents of a Persian line are endowed with innate beauty 
and grace, and its cadences rise and fall with a natural 
rhythm. The infinite charm of Persian poetry remains unwiih- 
ered by age, unstaled by custom and unhackneyed by quotation. 
To a Persian poet, a defective line of verse is a crime. To 
him true art 


“is nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d. ” 

He may perhaps be indifferent to the thought, but he will 
bestow all his energy to the art of expression of that thought, 
to the manner of its presentation and the dexterity of its 
general execution. The aesthetic joy on seeing the best painting 
and forms of architecture is also realized by the brilliance, deli¬ 
cacy and melodiousness of Persian poetry. Mr. Otto Rothfield* 
observesPersian poetry has something of a decorative 
pattern like a fresco and its stanzas have the involuted delicacy 
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of an arabesque/' A Persian poet is more anxious to appeal 
to and awaken the feelings rather than the intellect. The 
reader of Persian poetry is apt to become sentimental, for the 
poet aims at lulling the intellect in a pleasant dream and sett¬ 
ing the emotions aflame. Love is the predominant theme of 
Persian poetry; in fact Persian poetry transports the artistic 
soul with its lofty imaginative flights, subtle conceits and 
delightful melody, MaulanS Shibli No‘amani observes in his 
famous Urdu work Sh‘air ul 'Ajam”^‘* that the Persians are 
poets by temperament: Islam accentuated this natural tendency 
which reached such a height that if all the poetry in the 
world were to be balanced with Persian poetry alone, both 
scales would weigh equal. This of course is an exaggeration, 
but this opinion only shows the power and bewitchment of 
Persian poetry which fascinated the great critic Maulaiia Shibli 
to such an extent as to affect his judgment and sense 
of proportion. 

But the greatness of Persian literature must be balanced 
by its shortcomings. Instead of solving the deep problems of life, 
the Persian poets concentrate their energies on a few favourite 
subjects. They seem to fear that their art may have to be 
sacrificed if they proceeded to philosophize on and discuss the 
important questions of life in their poetry. Hence, confining 
themselves to a limited field and to a few select themes, they 
devote all their artistic energies to making their poems as 
charming and lovely as possible. Hence Persian literature 
was reduced to the status of an art pursued for art’s sake 
only by poets, segregated from the stern realities of life, dream¬ 
ing in their ivory towers in faery lands forlorn. To a Persian 
poet the form of a substance seems to be more valuable than 
the substance itself: he is engrossed not in the thought but in 
the artistic manner of its expression. As the peacock likes to 
exhibit its feathers, the Persian poet prefers to parade his 
command over style and vocabulary. The lack of originality and 
variety is painfully evident in Persian poetry. A Persian poet can 
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hardly be said to have a personality of his own. He is not 
anxious to offer a new ideology to his readers. He is not accus¬ 
tomed to attract the readers by a presentation of his own personal 
point of view, and he rarely discusses any matter which may 
prove useful to society. He does not care to interpret or 
reflect in his work the mind of society and still less to 
criticize it. His characterization is not sufficiently realistic, and 
instead of carefully delineating the character from actual life, 
he makes it untrue to nature by tinting it with the rainbow 
hues of imagination and exaggeration. It would be useless to 
search for the psychological analysis of character in Persian 
literature; hence it would not be possible to find great 
men of the type of Shakespeare and Browning in Persian 
belles-lettres. 

In comparison with English literature, Persian criticism, 
essays and novels will be found to be imperfect and immature. 
A Persian poetic line is very often self-contained and end- 
stopped, and its meaning is contained in the line itself; there is 
hardly any enjambment, that is, the meaning of one line rarely 
overflows into another. Every line being more or less indepen¬ 
dent of the other, and there being unlimited facilities for 
rhyming in the language, there is as yet no blank verse in 
Persian, and the chances of its appearance in future are few 
and far between. Persian authors are so enamoured of rhyme, 
that they often write rhymed prose, and it becomes difficult 
to say whether a certain passage is prose, poetry or a composi¬ 
tion in polyphonous poetic-prose form. 

Persian poets have described nature in gorgeous imageries 
and melodious language. Before narrating the main incident, 
the poet habitually drinks the raptures of nature’s beauty. His 
description of nature is both detailed and adequate, but latterly 
it became the convention to describe nature whether the 
occasion called for it or not, and it seemed as if it was impossi¬ 
ble to compose eulogistic poetry without a monotonous 
background of the charm of spring, the fragrance of flowers 
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and the songs of birds. This showed that the poet had no 
genuine attraction to or love for nature but that he was a slave 
to the prevailing fashion, being content to do what everyone 
else was doing. It is true that Persian literature can boast 
of excellent descriptions of nature, but it is indeed rare to find 
in it the boundless love, philosophy and even worship of nature 
that one meets with in Shelley or Wordsworth. 

The main defect of Persian literature is its bondage to 
convention. These fetters remained unbroken even by the 
greatest of poets till the dawn of th^ 2oth century as will be 
seen in Chapter XIX. Since there is a dearth of originality 
and variety in Persian literature, we find the same thoughts 
expressed in almost similar imageries and similar figures of 
speech. This sameness and repetition would appear wearisome 
even in masters like Firdausi or Rumi. It is strange that Per¬ 
sian poets should never have thought of referring to the current 
problems of the day in their poems, but that their only anxiety 
should have been to express in novel forms and bewitching 
words the same age - old conceits and figures of speech. These 
are certainly lovely and attractive but they cannot escape the 
charge of monotony. The same similes and metaphors, couched 
in different words, can be seen in the description of a lovely 
woman. She will be described as endowed by nature with a 
stature as tall and straight as a cypress tree, with ringlets which 
in darkness put the night to shame and in their coils fire the 
envy of serpents, with cheeks that surpass in freshness the 
blossoming tulip, with lips that excel the redness of corals, 
with eyes more bewitching than those of antelopes, but, alas, 
with a heart that is harder than adamant; the calamity of 
separation from this moon-faced charmer and the disquieting 
passion for her union will be found in almost every poet in 
one form or the other, till the reader is suffocated with a 
surfeit of monotonous sweetness. Wherever he turns he is 
sure to find Majnoon burning with love for Laila, the lamen¬ 
tation of Farhad at his separation from Shirin, the grief of the 
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will soon l?e apparent on comparing it with an epic of Homer 
or a tragedy of Sophocles. 

Mr. Gibb^® in an able discussion of the characteristics of 
Persian literature observes that it is doubtless a defect not to 
see the wood for the trees. Persian poets look exclusively to 
attractive details and imageries but are unable to realize whe¬ 
ther the proportion of beauty has been observed on the whole. 
That is perhaps the reason why, in the opinion of Mr. 
Elwell-Sutton^ ^ a Persian poem is not a multi-faceted diamond 
but a necklace of pearls; that is, the author is unconscious of 
the charm of the whole diamond, but he only weaves together 
individual pearl-like figures and imageries. A Persian writer is 
often so led away by the beauty of a part as to ignore 
characterization or plot of the whole story. Sometimes the 
story ceases to be a story but becomes a pretext for disbur¬ 
dening the author's indulgence in imaginative flights and word- 
music; and occasionally the story itself is summarily dismissed 
as an allegory. 

Daulaishah Samarqandi in the preface to his “ Tazkarat 
ush sho‘ara" (biographies of poets) considers poetry as only 
a form of eloquence, and observes that while prose is like the 
natural beauty of a fair woman, poetry may be compared to 
the ornaments worn by her to beautify her person. DaulatshSh 
was considered a great critic among the Persians, but we regret 
to find that he is here unable to do any justice to the soul 
of poetry, which in his opinion consists in sheer external 
ornamentation. We are not astonished if poetry, written to 
fulfil such a poor aim, fails to satisfy all the faculties of the 
reader. The belief that the object of poetry is not the criticism 
of life or a solution of its problems but only an exhibition of 
beauty and parade of pompous words led, in Mr. Gibb's^* 
opinion, to disastrous results. It is this mean literary aim, 
says he, that has reacted on national character, making the 
Iranians a vacillating race, unable to take quick resolutions. 
According to Mr. Gibb, the Iranians are shrewd and brave. 
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but owing to this serious defect they often play into the hands 
of the Europeans, who with all their shortcomings certainly 
surpass them in forming rapid resolutions and adopting 
speedy measures. 

Just as English naturally lends itself to oratorical flourishes, 
Persian gives an almost super-earthly delight by its sweetness 
and mellifluity. The Persian poets seemed to have “ robbed 
the Hybla bees and left them honeyless But they were so 
absorbed in this process as to be forgetful of their duty to 
frequent fresh woods and pastures new, as is usually done by 
writers, for instance, in English literature. Persian poetry 
resembles not limpid water but sweet sherbet which cools and 
refreshes, but fails to provide the nutriment of life. Persian 
poetry is comparable not to bread but to sweetmeat, excess of 
which surely leads to surfeit and indigestion. Persian literature 
had been enmeshed in the fascinating coils of love, from which 
there was no escape till the dawn of the 20th century. 
The Persians believe that the greatest of all sentiments is the 
erotic one, and one who enjoys that in Persian will scarcely 
realize the same full-throated rapture elsewhere; but over-indul¬ 
gence in one theme may perhaps make the poets proficient in 
that direction, but the loss to literature in leaving various 
other fields uncultivated must be sadly deplored. 

For centuries Sufism had a mighty hold over Persian 
literature, and there arose the prevailing fashion of composing 
poetry e?tclusively with a view to expressing Sufistic ideas and 
that too in Sufistic symbolical terminology. The tyranny of 
this convention proved more powerful than any State-made 
legislation, and for four centuries Iranian literature, uncom¬ 
plainingly and perhaps voluntarily, bent its head to the 
yoke. Those poets who were actually Sufis could write with 
genuine enthusiasm, and genuineness always makes for great¬ 
ness in literature; but those poets who were not Sufis had 
yet to pretend to be so and to write in the Sufistic vein in 
deference to the prevailing convention; and poetry written 
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under such conditions could hardly be of the best quality. Again, 
the existence of a few erotic poets like Dayctram in Gujarati 
literature may be permitted and even appreciated; but scores 
of DayarSms, indulging in the same erotic sentiment, would 
lead not only to surfeit and monotony but to insularity, 
narrow-mindedness and mediocrity in literature. 

Persian literature has been marred by this excess and 
intoxicated by the joys of wine and raptures of love. We are 
told that the wine and the love symbolize the devotion 
for the Infinite : granted : but has devotion no other 
forms except this dangerously amatory one ? Even admitting 
that the devotional theme is the greatest of all subjects, is 
there no other important subject besides devotion in literature ? 
Should “ bhakti ”, and erotic bhakti at that, be permitted to 
play the autocrat in the democracy of literature ? The exclusive 
monopoly of literature by any one sentiment, however good 
or great, is sure to starve out the other sentiments and impo¬ 
verish literature in the long run. The greatness of Firdausi 
lay in the fact that he could do full justice to any sentiment 
that called for treatment at his hands, and Firdausi, as ob¬ 
served previously, was perhaps the only great Persian poet 
who was immune from Sufistic influence. In short that 
which is accomplished by Persian poetry has been raised to 
the pitch of perfection. The natural sweetness of the language, 
the delightful and elevating theme of erotic devotion 
and the poetic genius of the writers have all co-operated 
to make Persian literature unparalleled in that direction; 
but lovers of Persian literature cannot help deploring the 
fact that numerous other themes should have been left undis¬ 
cussed, that imagination should have been barred from soaring 
in certain directions, and that the intimate relation between 
life and literature should not have been explored as adequately 
as it should. 

We shall now turn to the song-birds of the garden of 
Persian literature. Their numbers are so vast that even a list 
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of names would prove unwieldy. In this chapter an attempt 
has been made to refer only to certain themes and directions 
and to poets who were most prominent therein. For this 
reason the chronological method of procedure will have to be 
abandoned, but in order to know the chronological order of 
the chief poets we shall divide Persian literature into seven 
ages in the manner of Mr. D. J. Irani^*"’ as follows (though 
it is inconvenient for us to follow the plan in our survey ):- 

(i) The age of the epics—from Rudaki to Firdausi (850-1025): 

(ii) the age of eulogistic and romantic poetry from ‘Unsari to 
Nizami Ganjavi ( 1025-1200): (hi) the age of mystic and 
didactic poetry, in which figured such masters as S‘adi and 
Rumi ( 1200-1300): (iv) the lyric age mainly represented by 
Hafiz ( 1300-1400): (v) the lyric-mystic age wherein the great¬ 
est name is that of Jami ( 1400-1500): (vi) the long age of 
stagnation in which the most gifted poet is Qaani (1500-1900): 
(vii) the modern age of patriotism and the rejuvenation of 
Persian poetry ( from 1900 onwards). The last two ages will 
be discussed in Chapter XIX. 

Since Firdausi and his predecessors have been treated in 
Chapters VI and XIV, we may now begin with ‘Umar 
Khayyam who died in 1123. His father Ibrahim was a 
“Khayyam” ( tent-maker) of Nishapur, and that accounts for 
the poet’s surname. ‘Umar does not rank high as a poet in 
Persian literature, and famous biographers like ‘Aufi and 
Daulatshah do not refer to him or mention nothing more 
than his name. ‘Umar was an eminent mathematician and 
astronomer, and he has been credited with the discovery of 
the binomial theorem and the solution of cubic equations.^® 
But all that is now forgotten: what is known to fame is his 
authorship of a few rubafis.^^ He was lucky in having the 
English poet Edward Fitzgerald for his translator, and his 
excellent version, a classic of its type, made ‘Umar’s fame 
resound in Europe. This must be considered a curiosity of 
literature that a person, supposed to be of mediocre poetic 
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abilities in the land of his birth, should have been considered 
a star of the first magnitude in all other countries where 
Persian is ordinarily unknown. But the credit for ‘Umar's 
fame must go in ample measure to his translator. A study 
of Greek philosophy had driven ‘ Umar to agnosticism, for 
which he was harassed by his co-religionists. The main thoughts 
in his ruba'is are:— the inevitability of death, the evanescence 
of life, the tyranny of fate, the helplessness of mankind, and 
above all the luxury of wine. In his opinion nothing is definite¬ 
ly settled in this world, except two incontrovertible facts— 
( 1 ) the certainty of death and ( 2 ) the incomprehensibility 
of truth in life. ‘Umar hated hypocrisy, which he considered 
to be the vice most prevalent in the world. 

According to Maulana Shibli,^^^ the wine of which ‘Umar 
sings does not symbolize divine inspiration, but in fact is the juice 
of the grape pure and simple. It would be hard to find a poet 
so brazen-faced in singing dithyrambic verses on wine and 
cracking jokes at the Almighty. He once says to God:— 
“ How arc you better off by my devotions or how do you stand 
to lose by my sins ? Why not therefore leave me in peace with 
my wine-cup ? ” Once ‘Umar accidentally happened to drop a 
flagon of wine on which he composed a rubafi :— “ God was 
surely envious of me, and being a bibber Himself He deprived 
me of my joy in life ”. Once he addressed God as follows :— 
Be less stern, oh Lord, or else for fear of Thee none will 
come to heaven, but all will rush to hell, which will soon 
be over-crowded 1" Every English reader may be presumed to 
be acquainted with Fitzgerald, who had cultivated the translating 
vein and had also given versions from Calderon, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Horace. With regard to Fitzgerald's version of 
‘Umar, Prof. C. E. Norton^® observes:— “It is the wo.k of 
a poet inspired by the work of a poet; not a copy but a 
reproduction; not a translation but the re-delivery of poetic 
inspiration. Even the expression of Fitzgerald has been miracu¬ 
lously made to approach that of ‘Umar's Persian in its slow, 
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wistful music, enlivened by a vein of sly humour. Even though 
‘Umar is sufficienily well-known in his English garb, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation of quoting one of the easiest and most 
charming of his ruba‘is in the original :— 

“ Bar sineh i ghampazir i man rehmat kun : 

Bar jan o dil i asir i man rehmat kun : 

Bar pai kharabstrav i man bakhshSi, 

Bar dast i piyalegir i man rehmat kun : 

that is ( Oh God !) Have mercy on my bosom, oppressed 
with grief; be kind to my heart and soul that have fallen into 
bondage; forgive my feet that are accustomed to move in the 
direction of the tavern; and pity my hands that are destined 
to hold the wine-cup. 

Maulanrt Shibli^^ finds considerable resemblance between 
‘UmarS philosophy and modern Western thought, and that is 
why, in his opinion, ‘ Umar could be so popular in Europe. 
But the Maulans went further and observed that if * Umar 
were living now he would probably have become a European I 

From this votary of Bacchus we turn to a true devotee 
of God and a person of high poetic attainments. Nizami 
Ganjavi (1140-1203), so called from the city of Ganja of which 
he was the inhabitant, was a great representative of romantic 
poetry. He was a scholarly and saintly person, and his poetry 
attracts us by its mature thoughts, deep meditation and lofty 
imaginative flights. His five great poems, collectively known as 
“Khamseh or “ Panjganj ”, were:—“ Makhzan ul asrar/* 
“Khusru wa Shirin'', “SikandarnSmeh“Haft Paikar^* and 
^‘Laili wa Majnoon The themes of three of these are taken 
from the Shahnameh of Firdausi. Niz,,mi was an admirer of 
Firdausi, but, being gifted with originality of thought and 
expression, not his blind imitator. Nizami’s thoughts were 
more philosophical and significant, and for that reason sub¬ 
tler and more artificial than those of Firdausi. According to 
Mr. C. E. Wilson,in depth of thought and creative power 
Nizami surpasses Firdausi. Nizami's “Makhzan ui asrar” 
20 
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(treasure of secrets) is indeed a thesau-us of religious and 
moral thoughts, and the* poem is made interesting by short 
illustrations and episodes. “ Khusru wa Shirin ” is Nizami’s 
poetic presentation of the immortal story of the Sasanian king 
Khusru Parwiz'slove for the Roman princess Shirin. It contains 
the pathetic description of the sacrifice of the stone-cutter 
Farhad for the sake of his fruitless love for Shirin. “ Laili wa 
Majnoon” is another famous Arab love-episode in which the 
lovers, as in Romeo and Juliet ”, find it difficult not only to 
marry but even to meet by reason of the animosity that pre¬ 
vailed between their families. Majnoon, the victim of love's 
frenzy, roams about the desert shouting the name of Laili, 
who, averting all prying glances, manages to meet him: there¬ 
after Laili dies and is soon followed by Majnoon, happy at the 
thought of departure from this cruel world. The animals of 
the desert, who were the only companions of Majnoon, served 
their human friend by protecting his dead body till it received 
burial. Persian literature abounds with innumerable references 
to the love-episodes of Shirin-Farhad and Laili-Majnoon. 

The next poem of Nizami is “Haft Paikar" (seven effigies). 
The hero is the Sasanian king Behramgur, who, when a prince, 
had seen the portraits of seven princesses of different countries 
in a palace, and had married them all on coming to the 
throne. He got a palace built for each of them, and every 
princess entertained him with stories as in the ‘Arabian Nlghts^ 
But Nizami had a philosophic bent of mind, and as Tennyson 
allegorized the Arthurian tales in his “Idylls of the King,” 
Nizami too sought to convey a moral lesson by interpreting 
the seven princesses as seven Sufistic experiences to be under¬ 
gone by the spiritual aspirant. The last and very well-known 
poem of Nizami—the Sikandarnameh —can rival the 

Shahnameh as an artificial epic. Alexander is here described 
as a world-conqueror in the grand style befitting an epic; 
but in the second part, as in the “ Haft Paikar ”, the poem 
is allegorized and Alexander becomes a saint and prophet. 
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Nizami can certainly be called a great poet and in the 
exposition of the heroic and amatory sentiments, he rivals 
Firdausi on his own ground. 

In the composition of eulogistic verse or court poetry 
Anwari (died 1200) occupies the post of honour. We, how¬ 
ever, cannot attach a high value to the theme of such poetry 
for we feel that it is humiliating for a poet always to suffer 
from inferiority complex by flattering and even deifying a 
king with a view to serving his own selfish ends. When kings 
are fond of flattery and poets are avaricious of earthly gains, 
eulogistic poetry, which lowers the character of the writer, is sure 
to flourish. Anwari in his early days was poor, but once 
seeing a poet-laureate riding pompously with his retinue, he 
also took to poetry and obtained a high post at court by 
flattering Sultan Sanjar of the Saljuq dynasty. When this 
Sultan was defeated and his kingdom was utterly ruined in 
1153 by the Gaz Turks, Anwari wrote a pathetic poem named 
“ The Tears of KhorasSn”, The truth, realism and sincerity, 
lacking in his eulogistic verses, could be found here, for 
Anwari in this poem describes the desolation that he had 
personally observed. Anwari was a talented poet wasting his 
ingenuity on an unworthy theme to dignify which he resorted 
to exaggeration and forced figures and conceits. In his last 
years he bade adieu to the court and the Muse and betook 
himself to a lonely life. His contemporary KhaqSni also wrote 
obscure, artificial and pedantic verse. Both were genuine 
votaries of the Muse, but their poetic ideal not being of the 
highest, their poetry could not be adequately appreciated. 

The true greatness and charm of Persian literature are to 
be seen in Sufistic poetry, Hakim Sanai (died 1131 ) deserves 
the honour of being the first to compose Sufistic verse in the 
poetic form known as the “ Masnavi He also was once 
wedded to laudatory verse till his eyes were opened by the 
the following incident. Once a crazy man, nicknamed “laikhur'' 

( mud-eater) by the people, publicly put up a prayer that 
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God might blind the poet SanSi. On being questioned he said 
that Sanai certainly deserved such punishment for he was 
devoting his great poetic capacities not to the glory of God 
but the eulogy of an earthly potentate. On hearing this Sanai 
became a Sufi and composed a famous poem “ Hadiqat ul 
Haqiqat( garden of truth). He was now completely detached 
from worldly concerns, and when Sultan BehrSmshah offered 
him the hand of his daughter in marriage, he respectfully 
declined. 

The next great mystic poet after Sanai was Fariduddin 
‘Attar ( 1119-1230), who at the patriarchal age of 111 fell 
a victim to the terrible Mongol invasion. At first he 
was an “‘attar" (perfumer) by profession. Once he drove 
away a darwish from his shop on which the latter 
observed:—“It is easy for me to reach God for I own 
nothing but this robe; but how will you attain to the Divinity 
when you are burdened with so many earthly possessions?'* 
After these words the darwish drew his robe on his face and 
went to sleep, from which he never awoke. ‘Attar got the 
lesson of his life and his heart grew detached from the world. 
He asked people to take away what they liked from his shop 
and himself became a Sufi. His famous work “ Mantiq ut 
tair" (logic of birds) is one of the great poems of Sufism. 
It is an allegory enriched by numerous stories and illustrations. 
In this poem birds of different varieties (human beings of 
various types) fly to meet the great bird Simurgh (God), 
dwelling in Mount Caucasus. The birds pass through eight 
valleys ( spiritual experiences ). The journey proves disastrous 
to many birds and only thirty of them reach their intended 
destination. But when they attained to the Simurgh, they had 
a surprising experience when they realized that even after such 
a long and arduous journey they had after all only attained 
to themselves, and that the Simurgh was nothing but the sum 
total of all the birds. The poet only tries to show that God- 
realization is after all only self-realization, and that before 
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aspiring to know God a person should endeavour to know 
his own self. Simurgh is the name of a huge fabulous bird 
known as the griffin, but ‘Attar by a pun on the word elicits 
from it the meaning of “ Si-murgh ” or thirty birds, showing 
that the thirty flying birds after all only reached and knew 
the Si-murgh (thirty birds viz. themselves). This poem in a way 
resembles Bunyan’s famous work “ Pilgrim’s Progresswherein 
the hero Christian after innumerable troubles reaches the New 
Jerusalem (salvation ). ‘Attar’s next famous work in prose is 
“ Tazkarat ul auliya"' (lives of saints). His little but charming 
book “Pandnameh (book of advice) proved deservedly popular. 

We now come to the doyen of Sufi poets Maulanft 
Jalaluddin Rumi ( 1207-1272). He lived in the city of Iconium 
in Rum (often identified with Asia Minor) and was therefore 
known as Rumi. From his boyhood his future greatness as a 
Sufi was prophesied by ‘Attar. Rumi also expressed his gratitude 
in the famous lines:— 

“‘Attar rooh bud wa Sanai du chashm i ou; 

Ma az pai Sanai wa ‘Attar Smadini ” 

(‘Attar was the soul and Sanai his two eyes : we only 
follow in the wake of San ti and ‘Attar). Rumi was a true 
Sufi : he had many spiritual visions and he often fell into 
ecstasy. In him was found that very rare combination of high 
spirituality and rich poetic genius. His preceptor, Shams i 
Tabriz, was a wandering darwish popularly nicknamed 
“ Parandeh ” (the flier). He was harassed by the people for 
his oddities, and Rumi was asked by his own disciples to 
forsake the company of the eccentric darwish. But Rumi 
stood by his crazy preceptor till the last. When during an 
emeute in the city Shams lost his life, Rumi established in his 
memory the well-known order of “ dancing darwishes When 
Rumi wrote a “ DiwSn *' ( collection of odes), he expressed 
his gratitude towards his master by inserting in the conclud¬ 
ing lines of every ghazal not his own name but that of Shams, 
as if the latter was the author. Even to-day this DiwSo, 
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composed by Fumi, is known as the Diwan i Shams i Tabriz 
or poems of Shams of Tabriz. 

Rumi’s great work is known as the Masnavi Although 
masnavi is only the name of a poetic form like ghazal, qasideh 
ruba^i etc, still ever since its use by Rumi, the word ‘^Masnavi" 
is largely used as a proper noun exclusively for Rumi's great 
poem. Rumi is said to have extracted the essence of the Quran 
and presented it in his work. He was fond of allegorical 
interpretations of Quranic verses and he has shown in 
his work that Sufism is not inconsistent with the Quran. 
He says:— 

“ Ma za Quraan maghz ra bar dashtim, 

Ustukhan behr i sagan andakhtim : 

( we have extracted the marrow from the Quran and thrown 
the bone to the dogs). Sufism has no scripture, but if it could 
be said to have one, Rumi's “ Masnavi ” must be entitled to 
that honour. About that poem it is said :— 

“ Masnavi i Moulvi i ma‘anvi 

Hast QuraaU dar zaban i Pahlavi : 

( the profound “ Masnavi ” of Maulana Rumi is the Quran 
composed in the language of Iran ). Rumi was venerated in 
Iran as a great poet and God-attained Sufi, and the following 
rare tribute, paid to him by a Persian poet, is thoroughly 
well known : 

Man cheh guyam wasf i an ‘ali janab ? 

Neest paighambar wali darad kitab ’* : 

How can I describe the qualities of this great master ? 
He is not a prophet though he possesses the Book ( of divine 
revelation). 

Rumi, like most mystics, cared not a tittle for rituals, 
conventions, forms, traditions or dogmas; what he yearned 
for was the divine union, and the path by which he wished 
to reach the goal was that of love. He did not much use the 
Sufistic technical terminology like “ mai" (wine or divine 
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inspiration ), maikhaneh (wineshop or academy to incul¬ 
cate divine secrets), and “ Pir i Mughan'' (the owner of the 
wineshop or the spiritual preceptor ) etc. His expression is 
pregnant with significance, his thoughts profound and subtle. 
His words are simple but the ideas are sometimes so inscru¬ 
table as to be hard to comprehend without the help of a 
commentary. His expression is concise and oracular, and his 
style becomes abstruse by excess of cogitation or intuitional 
insight. According to Mr. R. A. Nicholson,"^ Rumi and other 
Sufi poets wrote .in the ecstatic mood and therefore their work 
is analogous to what is called “ automatic writingThat is 
why, says Mr. Nicholson, such poetry can communicate to us 
the same rapture as it did to the writer himself, especially 
when accompanied by music, as is customary among Sufis 
engaged in “ zikr (constant repetition of God's name). The 
author of a mystical ode is himself at the mercy of his ecstatic 
inspiration, and at times is himself unable to explain the 
meaning of his verse. 

The “ Masnavi " contains 26000 couplets and is divided 
into six sections. Without the necessary training the ordinary 
reader will find it difficult to follow the poem, though he 
can easily read and enjoy the “ Diwan i Shams i Tabriz.'' 
Inspiration is the most precious of gifts but it is never constant 
but discontinuous in its flow. There has never been a long 
poem inspired throughout from cover to cover, and the “ Mas¬ 
navi'’ is no exception to the rule. On one occasion Mr. 
Nicholson^^ is so confused at the obscurity of the “Masnavi" 
that he depreciates it by comparing it with the “ Excursion " 
of Wordsworth. He observes that both these poems resemble 
sandy deserts, though they do contain refreshing and delightful 
oases here and there. Rumi cannot boast of the sparkle of the 
wine of Hafiz or the salt of S‘adi's humour or the fire of 
Firdausi's ardour, but he has merits enough to do justice to 
his own lofty subject. We feel that the “ Masnavi" is the express¬ 
ion of peaceful devotion and profound philosophy in sublime 
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poetry. We are grateful to Rumi for having attempted to 
simplify the poem with the help of numerous stories and 
illustrations. The “ Masnavi*' occupies the topmost summit in 
the mountain-range of Sufistic poetry. 

The foremost representative of didactic poetry is also 
the most eminent representative of all Persian literature. Of 
all Persian writers the most well-known and popular is Sheikh 
S'adi who died in 1291 ai the venerable age of 106 years. Of 
all provinces of Iran Pars is the most well-known; the most 
famous city of Pars is Shiraz, redolent of roses, wine 
and song; and the glory of Shiraz consists in her two 
eminent writers—S'adi and Hafiz. S‘adi served the At. bak 
Sultan S‘ad bin Zangi and latterly his son Abubakr, and 
from the father’s name he adopted his own nora de plume 
— S‘adi. He studied in the famous NizSmiya College of 
Baghdad, and Shahabuddin Sahrwardi was his preceptor in 
Sufism. When Baghdad was demolished with almost unparall¬ 
eled brutalities by the Mongol king Hal5qukh,,n in 1258, 
S‘adi wrote a well-known pathetic poem to commemorate that 
incident which in fact is unforgettable in the history of Iran. 
S‘adi was an extensive traveller and he gathered a rich crop 
of knowledge and experience from his travels in various 
countries for thirty years. Once he was a captive in the hands 
of the Franks from .whom he was liberated by an acquaint¬ 
ance, who gave him his daughter in marriage. This was the 
beginning of S*adi's unhappiness for the woman was a vixen, 
and the low opinion that S'adi usually had for the other sex 
is probably derivable from his bitter conjugal experience. In 
his poem “ BustrmS‘adi refers to his travels in India and 
narrates the story of a Brahmin in the temple of Somn .th, 
who deceived the people by performing ‘‘miracles’* in the 
name of the deity enshrined there, but who was detected and 
burled into a well by our author. 

S*adi began writing after he reached mature age, as is 
evident from his works. There is no literate person in Iran, 
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young or old, who has not read the famous “ GulistSn ” 
( rose-garden), and to have read the “ GulistSn ” is one of 
life’s privileges. On perusing it one feels that one is travelling 
through the >vorld in the company of a learned, experienced 
but lively old friend. The '‘Gulistan’^ is in prose though 
poetry is lavishly interfused throughout the book. It is an 
inexhaustible mine of stories, illustrations, purple passages, 
thoughts that scintillate like gems, gathered from the rich 
experiences and travels of the author. It contains no philoso¬ 
phy but it is the commentary on life by a shrewd, old 
and experienced person. The book is replete with worldly 
wisdom and describes calmly but vividly the impetuosity of 
youth, the infirmity of age, the wilful freaks of kings, the 
indifference of saints to worldly concerns, the inexorability 
of fate, the vicissitudes of life, the sweet fruits of 
virtue and the baleful consequences of wickedness. From 
his extensive travels and wide experience he has extracted 
the quintessence of wisdom which is presented in epigrams, 
which sparkle like diamonds and are a permanent asset to 
Persian literature. He had tasted the sweets and bitters of 
life which neither disturbed his equanimity nor embittered his 
mood, nor soured his outlook of life or expression of thought. 
There is no other Persian author who has discussed practical 
life and morality so ably and on such an extensive scale as 
S'adi. He constantly maintained that virtue was superior to 
wealth; nay, that virtue itself was the only wealth, the only 
source of true happiness. With apt illustrations S'adi has 
discussed the importance of various virtues like love, charity, 
peace, contentment, forgiveness, honesty etc. in an interesting 
vein peculiarly his own. 

His robust common sense and his unfailing humour must 
further account for his vast popularity. His style is easy, chaste 
and chvirming, and he has the gift of using the right word in 
the right place. Many have imitated his apparently easy style, 
but none has met with any appreciable success. S^adi was also 
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a mild satirist, fond of indulging in jokes, generally at the 
expense of hypocritical maulavis, but there is no venom in his 
utterances nor does he slander any private individual. The 
numerous epigrams and illustrations of S‘adi have been com¬ 
mitted to popular memory, and no Persian author is so pro¬ 
fusely quoted as S'adi. Sheikh S‘adi is the greatest of Iranian 
moral teachers. If any man of letters has succeeded in creating 
a wholesome and permanent effect on Iranian character, i^ is 
S‘adi. According to Mr. Claud Field ,20 if there is any work 
in Eastern countries most widely read after the Quran it is the 
“Gulistan-’ of S‘adi. The influence on national character that 
vast bodies of preachers failed to exercise through their ser¬ 
mons for centuries together was exerted by the practical wisdom, 
interesting discourses and suitable illustrations of S'adi, who, 
like Joseph Addison, exalted the tone of his people by recon¬ 
ciling wit and wisdom, and by “ teaching the wit to flow only 
at the command of virtue 

But it is to be regretted that the moral discourses of Sa‘di 
do not always maintain a uniform high level. Sometimes he pre¬ 
fers expediency to righteousness and preaches that morality is 
governed by circumstances. One utterance of S‘adi is almost 
hackneyed by over-quotation:— “Durugh i maslahatamiz beh 
az rasti i fitnehangiz” (a well-intentioned lie is to be preferred 
to a mischievous truth). Even in S‘adi 's great works we 
occasionally find obscene thoughts in veiled language. He 
composed a book called “Khabisat'* (wicked thoughts) abound¬ 
ing in vulgarities and coarse jokes. But to do him justice, it 
must be said that S‘adi did not write it voluntarily, but that 
he was forced to do so by a lascivious prince. Just as Prof. 
Browne 2 failed to estimate the proper worth of Firdausi, he 
was similarly unable to appreciate the merits of S‘adi. Prof. 
Browne considers the “Gulistan" as the most Machiavellian 
book in Persian literature. He further says that that work can 
suit all tastes, high and low, and will appeal equally to (saints 
like) Master Eckhart and Thomas a Kempis as well as (sinners 
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like) Cesarc Borgia and Heliogabalus. We are unable to agree 
with this stricture of Browne, who has here unduly stressed a 
■certain defect of S^adi, whose services to Iranian literature and 
society are in fact unrivalled and unforgettable. S‘adi 
was very properly venerated in Iran for his scholarship, 
literary services and pure and pious life. People admired him 
highly and applied to his name the honorific “ Sheikh in 
recognition of his great services. Some even believed that he 
could perform miracles. Whatever the truth may be, the fact 
remains that S‘adPs works are the best source to reveal the 
various aspects of human existence, and indicate how life can 
be ennobled by virtue. In the whole of Persian literature if 
there is any delineator of life who approximates the greatness 
of Shakespeare, it is Sheikh S‘adi. 

Didactic literature is also represented by Nasiruddin Tusi 
(13th century), whose name has been tainted by perfidy to 
his country. He served the notorious body of “Assassins", 
but during the Mongol invasion he betrayed his wicked patrons 
to the barbarous enemy and thereby saved his own skin. 
Later on in 1258 the same scholar treacherously betrayed the 
last ‘Abbaside Khalif into the hands of the Mongol king 
Halaqukhan, who put his victim to an atrociously cruel 
death. This traitor was a great philosopher, astronomer and 
mathematician. He often accompanied the Mongol forces, and 
when libraries were to be destroyed he ransacked them and thus 
accumulated a grand book-collection of his own, consisting 
of more than 4 lacs of volumes. After deceiving all, this 
model of morality now attempted to preach morals to the 
world in his prose work “ Akhlaq i NBsiri" (the ethics of 
Nasiruddin), in which he has discussed the various virtues. 
This work could not be popular for it was written in a 
difficult style. He wrote 56 works on various subjects; his 
scholarship was unquestioned, but we are inclined to pay to 
him the doubtful tribute that Pope paid to Bacon, for Nasirud- 
din also was “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind 
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We now come to the crown and culmination of lyrical 
poetry—Hafiz, who was born in the earlier half of the 14th 
century and was known as Hafiz (the rememberer) by reason 
of his having committed the whole of the Quran to memory. 
In the rose-garden of Persian literature there is no nightingale 
more melodious than Hafiz. After having heard the divine 
tunes of Apol o, which earthly musician can ever hope to 
satisfy us? The bee that has sucked the honey from the 
rose-like ghazals of Hafiz likes only to confine its flight to 
those very flowers^ and does not think of deriving enjoyment 
from other blossoms in different orchards. The inspiration, 
grace, beauty and sweetness of Persian lyrical poetry attained 
their highest summit in Hafiz. Firdausi was pre-eminent in 
fire and spirit, Nizami in imagination, Runii in devotion, 
S‘adi in wisdom and Ghazali in scholarship; but in H.Tiz we 
realize an intoxication, a rapture, which throws the heart into 
transport, suffuses the soul with joy and makes the mind 
vibrate to the tunes of his inspired verse. Perhaps all this is 
not necessary to everyday life, but then this mad devotee of 
divine love cared precious little for everyday life. 

One is in danger of slipping into exaggeration while 
describing the charms of Hafiz's verse. Mr. O, Rothfield-'^ 
says about Hafiz :— No other lyric poet in any language 
that I know, not even Ronsard, has ever attained so great a 
loveliness or can be likened to this Raphael among Persian 
poets. Hafiz can best be compared to Anacreon among 
Greek and Robert Herrick among English lyric poets, for the 
favourite theme of all the three was :— ‘Ishqbazi o jawani 
o sharab i la'alfsm ( love-making and youth and the ruby-red 
wine). There is considerable resemblance between the poetry 
of Hafiz and that of DaySr.im,*® the erotic devotional bard 
of Gujarat. The wine, constantly referred to by Hafiz does 
not appear in Dayaram, but both poets describe the same 
agitation, rapture and intensity of love, and the renunciation 
of and indififerencc to the world caused by such love. The 
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cup of love-devotion of both poets is over-brimming with 
sweetness and beauty. The melody that pours from the harps 
of these great masters thrills the emotions of the reader with 
inexpressible rapture. The gift divine of natural music and 
f^enuine poetic genius is immediately perceptible in both. Both 
poets are irrepressible, lost in their fine frenzy and unconscious 
of everything except the joy of their own poems. To appreciate 
in its true sense their nude and unashamed eroticism, one has 
constantly to remember that the love in their poems is not 
earthly but divine. If this is not borne in mind, the result of 
absorbing such poetry would be as disastrous as the immo¬ 
derate consumption of wine and would inevitably be detrimental 
to the morals of society. 

Shah Mubarezuddin of the Muzaffari dynasty, his son 
Sh ih Shuj‘a and the Wazir Qaw.xmuddin were the patrons of 
H fiz. Hafiz had excessive love for his city, Shir, z. A woman- 
worshipper of Krishna, described by the Gujarati poet Dayaram, 
is made to say :—“ Vraja vahalu re vaikunttha nahi jilno " (my 
locality of Vraj is dear to me : I will not go to paradise): so too 
Hafiz also did not relish the idea of exchanging Shiraz tor 
the heavenly regions. He respectfully declined invitations from 
the courts of various kings. He had similarly declined an offer 
of king Gayathuddin of Bengal, but accepting the invitation 
of Sultan Muhammadshah Bahmani of South India, Hafiz made 
preparations to leave home. But the first sight of the sea filled 
him with such apprehensions that he apologized to the king 
and returned to ShirSz. In 1392 Tamerlane exterminated the 
Muzaffari dynasty and destroyed ShirSz. On that occasion he 
called Hafiz for an interview and reprovingly told him:— 
With the help of my good sword I have conquered Samar- 
qand and Bukhara: by whose permission do you dare to offer 
both my cities for a mole on the cheek of the beloved as you 
say in one of your odes?”®^ Hafiz immediately said:— ‘*Oh 
protector of the world ! It is by such thoughtless sacrifices 
that I have now fallen on evil daysTamerlane was pleased 
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with the clever reply, and Hafiz by his presence of mind 
thus managed to elude the clutches of that merciless tyrant. 
It is doubtful if this episode, noted by Daulatsbab, can 
be considered authentic. Judging from the inscription on the 
grave of Hafiz, the poet may be said to have died in 792 
A. H. ( 1390 A. D. ) : if so, he could not be summoned by 
Tamerlane in 1392 when he captured Shiraz. According to another 
version Hafiz died in 1393: it is to be regretted that the year 
of the death of so famous a poet as Hafiz should be left 
indeterminate. 

It is said that in early life Hafiz wrote quite poor and 
even ludicrous verse, but a miracle, narrated below, transformed 
him into a great poet. Hafiz was in love with a fair girl 
named Shakh i nabat (branch of sugarcane). In his days 
there was a current belief that one who would pass forty 
continuous sleepless nights .at a place called “Pir i sabz”, 
situated on the hill of Baba Kubi ”, would be endowed with 
the precious gift of poetry. H ifiz undertook the task and, 
resting during the day, began to pass sleepless nights at “ Pir 
i sabz*'. On the very last day Shakh i nabat reciprocated 
her love for the poet, which she had never done before. For 
a moment Hafiz's resolve was shaken, but with rare self-control 
he preferred the Muse to the beloved and went to Pir i sabz'’, 
where Khaja Khizr, usually invisible to human sight, appeared 
before him, and by his blessings Hafiz became the |rarest 
and superbest of poets. According to Mr. Dinshah J. Irani, 
Hafiz was a believer in Zarathushtrian principles, and 
the Pir i Mughun (spiritual preceptor) of his odes was 
interpreted by Mr. Irani in the literal sense of the high priest 
of the Magi. Mr. Irani believed that Hafiz was initiated into 
the secrets of divine ihvc by a Zarathushtrian Sufi.^* We need 
not discuss this subject here. 

Hafiz was a Sufi though not an ascetic. He has severely 
castigated the custodians of conventional religion and even 
the Sufis for their hypocrisy. He has dwelt at greater length 
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on the separation from the beloved and the intense restless¬ 
ness caused by it than on the perfection of love and the 
raptures of divine union. Nothing else existed in his poetic 
Utopia except love and the beloved, wine and the wine-flask, 
rose and nightingale, youth and spring. This mad devotee of 
love refuses to acknowledge any duty or responsibility, law or 
custom, morality or religion. We shall quote a fcw lines 
from one of his odes, illustrative of his usual mode of 
thought:— 

“‘Ashiq i ySram marS b5 kufr o ba im5n cheh kar? 

Tishneh i dardam mara ba wasl o ba hijran cheh kar? . . . 

Qibleh o mihrab i man abru i dildiirast o bas; 

In dil i shaurideh rri b5 in cheh o ba 5n cheh kar? 

Chun ke andar har du ‘alam y&r mibayad mara, 

Ba bihisht o duzakh o ba hoor o ba ghilni.^n cheh kar?^^ 

“ I am the lover of the Beloved; what have I to do 
with belief or unbelief? I yearn for the disease (of love); why 
should I be interested in union and separation?.The eye¬ 

brows of the Beloved are my ‘'qibleh'' and “raihrab*^^", and 
that is enough; how is this mad heart concerned with this and 
that? Since the Beloved is all I want in both the worlds, what 
do I care for heaven or hell, for houris (fairies) and handsome 
youths ?’'»^ 

Hafiz was an advanced Sufi, and the poet Jami honoured 
him by the titles of “ Lisan al ghaib" (tongue of mystery) 
and “ Tarjuman al asnir (interpreter of secrets ). Those who 
understand Hsfiz literally will take him for an irreUgious, 
irresponsible, reckless, wine-bibber. Some critics are unable to 
interpret everyone of his lines allegorically, but they maintain 
that certain lines actually mean what they openly say. Even 
when Hafiz died the bigots refused him burial in the public 
cemetery on the ground of his supposed irreligion. It was 
however agreed to practise divination by opening his Diwan 
(collection of poems) and accepting the first lines that appear- 
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ed as an augury. They were astonished when their eyes fell 
upon the following very appropriate lines :— 

“ Qadam darigh madSr as janSzeh i Hafiz, 

Ke gar cheh gharq i gunahast miravad ba bihisht: 

(Refrain not your steps from the bier of Hafiz, for, 
even though sunk in sin, he goes to paradise). The poet then 
received an honourable burial. Thereafter the custom grew of 
taking omens from the Diwan of Hafiz and accepting the 
first lines of any page that was opened at random as an 
oracle. A similar use is also made of the Bible, the QurSn 
and Virgil's “y^neid" for purposes of divination.^^ According 
to Dr. Sayyad Abdul Majid,cultured kings like Aurangzebe 
and ignorant tyrants like Nadirshah would both consult the 
DiwSn of Hafiz for omens. From a learned friend it was 
gathered that when Dr. Rabindranath Tagore visited Iran he 
was asked to practise divination from the Diwan of Hafiz He 
opened the volume and the following lines fell upon his asto¬ 
nished eyes :— 

** Shakarshikan shavand hameh tutiySn i Hind 

Zin qand i Parsi ke ba Bengaleh miravad : 

( When this Persian candy returns to Bengal, all the parrots 
of India will start chewing sugar ). Opinions differ as to whe¬ 
ther Hafiz was a Sufi, but all are agreed that none excelled him 
in the sweetness of his verse and in the quality of stirring 
the subtlest chords of the human heart. 

The last great poet of the classical age of Persia was Jsmi 
(1414-1492), so called because he belonged to the village of 
Jam in Khoras. n, He had as his patrons Sultan Husain ibn 
Baiqara, the last Timurid king, and particularly his very 
talented minister Mir‘Ali Shir Nawai. Mir‘Ali Shir as a great 
patron of letters can stand comparison with Maecenas of 
Rome and ‘Abd ur Rahim Khankh nan of India. Mir ‘Ali 
Shir led a celibate life: he was himself a poet and biographer 
of poets, writing under the nom de plume of “ Fani This 
great patron of learning had, according to Prof. Browne,*^ 
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established or maintained 370 colleges. The most famous work 
of JSmi, “ Baharisian(abode of spring) was written in 
imitation of S‘adi’s Gulistan though it could not command 
the latter’s popularity. It contains very useful information 
about Sufis and poets. It is in prose very lavishly sprinkled 
with poetry. JSmi’s style is bombastic and ornamental, and 
being written in later Mongol times, it is over-figurative, inflated 
and verbose. His poetic work “ Salman wa Abs. J ", like ‘Umar 
Khayyam’s “ Ruba‘iyatwas also made famous in Europe by 
Fitzgerald’s translation. In this symbolical work Salmon (soul) 
falls in love with Absiil ( body ), who dies and plunges Salman 
in grief. But by the guidance of his spiritual preceptor Salman 
progresses from this earthly to heavenly love. 

Firdausi is said to have composed a poem named “ Yusuf 
wa ZuleikhSL ", whose authorship by the same poet is doubted 
by scholars of the present day.The name of Yusuf ( Joseph ) is 
well-known in the Old Testament and the Quran. On this 
very subject Jami wrote a very beautiful poem, which certain* 
ly surpasses the work of the same name attributed to Firdausi. 
Among the other works of Jami we have “ Nafahat al uns 
( breaths of friendship ), consistingjof short prose biographies of 
Sufis. His work “ LawSih "( sparks) sheds light on the philo¬ 
sophy of Sufism. In 1499 Sultan Husain Baiqara, the last 
Timurid king and patron of Jami, was defeated by an adven¬ 
turer, Isma‘il, who unified the greater part of Iran and started 
the Safawi dynasty. Isma‘il being a Shi‘a, the Sunni power 
began to decline in favour of the Shi‘a cult. From the beginning 
of the Safawi dynasty the garden of Persian literature gradu¬ 
ally began to wither, and J5mi is acknowledged to be the last 
poet of the classical epoch. 

We shall npw turn to the chief Persian works in prose, 
though S‘adi, Nasiruddin Tusi and others had also expressed 
themselves through that medium. Like Persian poetry Persian 
prose also was in the beginning easy and simple in style, 
though later on it became so artificial, verbose and pedantic 
21 
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that it was a trial to read it. Clarity of thought is possible 
only in simple prose style, which also facilitates the logical or 
systematic presentation of philosophy or history; but this good 
result cannot be achieved through a puzzling and diflScuIt 
diction. A sentence, beginning on the opening of one page 
and ending on another, may perhaps be appreciated for the 
author’s great mastery of words, but history written in such 
sentences is evidently bound to become ridiculous; and this is 
what unfortunately happened to the detriment of Persian 
literature. According to Prof. Browne,^® Persian prose is of 
three kinds:— “ ‘Ari^’ (naked or unadorned), Murajjaz” 
(cadenced) and “ Musajj'a ” (rhymed). Sometimes in Persian 
prose there is as much poetry as prose. As observed previously 
this language presents numerous and natural facilities for 
rhyming, and when we read “ Musajj‘a (rhymed) prose, it 
becomes hard to ascertain whether we are reading prose or 
verse. Such prose also becomes particularly difficult to 
understand. 

The Iranians were also fond of history and the first great 
Persian historian Tabari ( 838-922 ) flourished even prior to 
Firdausi. He wrote a universal history in Arabic, and the 
work was translated in 970 into easy and simple Persian by 
Babami, the minister of the Sumani dynasty. This translation 
by Babami is perhaps the oldest model we have of 
Persian prose literature. In the 13th century during the 
Mongol regime Ata Malek Juwaini wrote an historical 
work “ Tfirikh i Jahankusha ” (annals of the world-victor) on 
the Mongol conqueror Jangizkhan. The Mongols also had a 
great love for history and encouraged and patronized historians. 
Another well-known historian of the same time was Wassaf, 
who in his “Xtrikh’^ (history) carried the bombastic and arti¬ 
ficial style to the extreme of incomprehensibility. If a person 
is to be punished with particular severity, he should be impri¬ 
soned and compelled to read the “Tarikh’* of Wassaf. Be¬ 
longing to the same age there was the cultured and talented 
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minister Rashiduddin Fazlullah who wrote the well-known 
“Jami'a ut tawarikh’" (collection of annals). HamduHsh Mus- 
taufi wrote the “Tarikh i guzideh’' (select history) and “Zafar- 
nSmeh’^ (book of victory). The “Zafarnameh'\ which is in 
verse in the form of 75000 couplets, narrates history from the 
origin of Islam to the author’s own times—about 1330. In a 
sense it may be called the continuation of Firdausi's Shahnameh. 
The most famous historian of Iran was Mirkhwand (1433-1498), 
who wrote a very popular historical work, the “ Rauzat us 
safa ” (garden of purity). His patron was the great minister 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawai, who had also patronized Jami the poet, 
Daulatshah Samarqandi the biographer and critic, Kashefi the 
very popular prose-writer, and various other men of letters of 
the time. A large part of ‘'Rauzat us safa’" was written 
during the author's illness. Inspite of its being an historical 
work, the style is verbose and unnecessarily ornamental. 
Mirkhwand’s grandson Khwandmir (1475-1535) was also a 
famous historian. Wearied with the restless political condition 
of Iran, he came over to India in the court of Babar, and 
died in Humayun’s camp during that Emperor’s invasion of 
Gujarat. His greatest work is the “Habib us seer" ( friend of 
biographies ). 

There is little of the science of criticism in Persian litera¬ 
ture. The critics generally did not attempt to trace the social 
and political background of an author’s age, nor examine his 
strong and weak points by any accredited standards, nor 
estimate his contribution on the whole to the literature of the 
country. The critics often indulged in unlimited eulogy of 
every author as if he alone was the paragon of the age, thus 
throwing all discrimination and sense of proportion to the 
winds. We are unable to find any recognized critical method 
even in the “Chahar Maqaleh” ( four discourses ) of Nizami 
‘Aruzi Samarqandi^® or in the “Baharistan'’ of Jami. From 
biographers and critics we shall only refer to two authors 
who flourished before 1500 or the end of the classical epoch. 
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Muhammad ‘Aufi (died 13th century) was a descendant of 
‘Abd ur RehmSn bin ‘Auf, a companion of the Prophet 
Muhammad. He wrote the “Lubbab al albab” (essence of 
essences), the oldest biographical work in Persian literature, 
wherein he has discussed about 300 poets in inflated and 
ornamental language. In the reign of Sultan Husain Baiqara 
(15th century) Daulatshah Saraarqandi wrote his famous work 
“Tazkarat ush sho‘ara'’ ( biographies of poets ), which attained 
great popularity. The work was dedicated by Daulatshah to 
his patron Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawai. The book is well stocked 
with useful and interesting matter, though the author does not 
seem to have paid much heed to the accuracy of his details, 
which have often been challenged. 

A few miscellaneous prose-writers must now deserve our 
attention. Bu Ali Sin.t (980-1037 ), known as Avicenna in 
Europe, was a genius, a gem of purest ray serene, a gifted 
intellectual and a philosopher dedicated to the pursuit of 
knowledge with a rare singlemindedness. In the wide variety 
of subjects he had mastered, he can stand comparison with the 
famous Goethe of Germany. After committing the whole of 
the Quriln to memory at the age of 10, he devoted himself 
to science, logic, mathematics and medicine. After reading five 
pages of geometry he was able to grasp that whole subject 
by himself, unassisted by man or book. As a physician he 
almost performed miracles and saved people from death's door. 
His two works “Q moon*' and “Shifa’^ were written on the 
subjects of medicine and philosophy respectively. He was influ¬ 
enced by the thought of Plato and Aristotle. His great library 
was destroyed by fire though it was popularly rumoured that 
Bu Ali Sina, after committing it all to memory, had deliberately 
consigned it to the flames with a view to preventing its use 
by others ! He was also a poet and some of his ruba'is have 
been said to be attributed to ‘Umar Khayy..m. Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi desired to secure Bu Ali Sina for his own court, 
but the phoenix took wing before it could be netted. 
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His eminent contemporary Albiruni had similarly but with 
great difficulty managed te escape from the clutches of the 
same Sultan. Albiruni was an expert in mathematics and 
astronomy. His Athar ul b.quieh^* (vestiges of the past or 
chronology of ancient nations) is a work indispensable for 
the study of Iranian civilization. Albiruni had travelled in 
India, studied Sanskrit and written a very valuable work 
“Tarikh al Hind on the country he had visited. Another 
author of the 11th century was Nizam ul mulk, the scholarly 
minister of Sultan Alp Arsalaii of the Saljuq dynasty. He had 
established a great academy at Baghdad, which w'as known 
after him as the Nizamia college. He was the author of the 
famous work “ Siyasatnameh ” ( book of government). There 
is nothing Machiavellian about it, though it suggets that 
government posts should not be awarded to Parsis, Christians, 
Jews etc. This book was the product of Nizam ul inulk’s own rich 
experience. He had written against the infamous fraternity of 
the Isma‘ilis, known in Europe as the “ Assassinswho justi¬ 
fied their name by assassinating their critic in 1092. 

Al Ghazali ( 1058-111 1 ), the last author to be discussed 
in this chapter, will ever remain the pride of Iran and Islam. 
He usually wrote in Arabic and he is said to have written 99 
works, the most iamous being the Ahayya aPulum wa addin^’ 
(revival of knowledge and religion). Ghazali himself brought 
out a summary of the work in Persian known as the “ Kimya 
i sV.dat" (alchemy of happiness). With regard to the main 
Arabic work it has been said that even if all the books per¬ 
taining to Islam were to be destroyed with the exception of 
this work by Ghazali, the loss would not be sorely felt. An 
author named Suyuti has remarked that if a prophet were at 
all possible after Hazrat Muhammad, that honour should be 
assigned to Ghazali. In width of scholarship and ten¬ 
acity of memory he can be compared to Bu ‘Ali Sina. Once 
during a journey, being robbed of all his possessions, he im¬ 
plored the plunderers to return to him at least the notes of his 
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lectures, which would be useless to them though invaluable to 
him. A robber flung the book at him, remarking sarcastically 
What is the value of knowledge which could be robbed so 
easily ? These words opened the eyes of GhazSli who 

returned home and, it is said, committed his library to memory. 
It is hard to say whether these stories about Bu ‘Ali Sinfi and 
Ghazali are literally true or whether they should be accepted 
cum grano sails ! 

Ghazali began his career with agnosticism, but soon 
outgrew that stage and with his intellectual subtlety and his 
mastery over dialectics and philosophy he was able to 
establish the greatness of Islam as a religious system. But 
he was not yet satisfied : he found that philosophy without 
faith would make no headway : he realized the necessity of 
religion and spirituality in life, and he found the culmination 
of the Islamic religion in Sufism. In his “ A1 munquiz min 
ad-dallal Ghazali narrates, in a passage strongly reminiscent 
of Cardinal Newman's “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,how his 
studies and meditations at last made his conversion (to Sufism ) 
inevitable. It was after a great struggle that he shed his 
philosophy, scholasticism and legalism, being convinced of the 
certainty that the central truth of religion lay in the inner life 
of the soul. Ghazali became a Sufi though he did not believe in 
pantheism. Before his death he got a monastery built for Sufis. 
Ghazali endeavoured to realize through the intellect those 
experiences which Sufis usually derive through inspiration 
and ecstasy. He could logically and systematically formulate the 
knowledge, which Rurai had acquired through love - devotion 
and his habit of interpreting scripture allegorically. Ghazali 
was able to gratify Sufis, philosophers and zealots of religion 
— a feat not at all easy to perform — and he was honoured 
with the rarest of all distinctions — the title of “ Hujjat ul 
IsUm ’* ( the proof of Islam). However, though the pride of 
Persian literature be in its scholars, the real charm and glory 
thereof must be said to consist in her poets. 
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1. “ Reza Shah by Muhammad Esad Bey. 

2. ‘‘ Firdousi and the Shahnama'' by Mr. P. B. Vachha. 

3. ‘‘ Persia ” by Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 

4. The Persians by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

5. Cf. Both Ends of the Candle ” : being the autobiography 
of Sir E. Denison Ross. 

6. ‘‘The Value of Persian Literature'': an article by Mr. 
Otto Rothfield in the Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Memorial 
Volume. 

7. “ A Literary History of Persia'* by Prof. E, G. Browne : 
Vol. 11. 

8. Cf. “ Persia *' by Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 

9. Op. cit. 

10. Quoted in “Studies in Persian Literature" by Mr. Hadi 
Hasan. 

11. Op. cit 

12. “A History of Ottoman Poetry'* by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb. 

13. “Modern Iran'* by Mr. L. P. Elwell-Sutton. 

14. Op. cit. 

15. “ SakhunvarSn i daurSn i Pahlavi" by Mr. Dinshah J. 
Irani. 

16. Vide “An Outline of the Development of Science” by 
Mansel Davies. 

17. A “ruba‘i" is a quatrain in which the first, second and 
fourth lines rhyme, 

18. “ Sha'ir ul ‘Ajam ” by Shams ul ‘UlamS Maulana Shibli 
No‘am5ni (Urdu). 

19. Quoted in “ The Literature of the Victorian Era *' by 
Dr. Hugh Walker. 

20. Op. cit. I 

21. “Haft Paikar” of Nizami: translated with Introduction 
by Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
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22. A parallel to this is provided in the history of Greek 
philosophy. Plato invariably makes his Guru Socrates 
the speaker in his “ Dialogueswhich appears to be the 
work, as it were, not of Plato but of Socrates. So too 
in the “ Sukhmani a devotional poetic work of Arjunadeva, 
the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, the name of Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, appears at the end of every ten-lined 
stanza, as if it was not Arjunadeva but Guru Nanak that was 
the author of the whole work. It is very well known that 
Swami Vivekananda also gave the credit of his own 
extraordinary brilliance and scholarship to his illustrious 
though illiterate Guru Ramakrishna Paramhansa. 

23. “Sufism” : an article by Mr. 'R. A. Nicholson in the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

24. Selections from the “ Diwan i Shams i Tabriz’'’ : edited 
with Introduction by Mr. R. A. Nicholson. 

25. Mr. Ratnamanirao Bhimrao in his “ Somnalh “ rightly 
considers this episode fictitious. For an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of this subject compare “ Gujar.it no itihrisa ” Part 
I by MauLinii Sayyad Abuzafar Nadvi. (Urdu : translated 
into Gujarati by Dr. C. R. Naik) 

26. “Persian Literature’' by Claud Field. 

27. In English literature John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress'’ 
commands the greatest sale after the Bible. 

28. Op.cit. 

29. Op.cit. 

30. Vide “Dayuram ane Hafiz": a lecture in Gujarati delivered 
in 1900 and subsequently published by Diwan Bahadur 
Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 

31. This is a reference to the opening lines of one of Hafiz’s 
most famous odes:— 

“Agar an Turk i Shirazi badast Srad dil i m5r5, 
Bakhal i hinduyash bakhsham Samarqaod o Bukhara ra:'' 
that is—If that fair one of Shiraz were to capture 
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my heart, I would sacrifice Samarqand and Bukhara for 
the black mole ( on her cheek ). 

32. For further details on the point Cf. “Hifiz of Shinlz’*; 
an article by Mr. Sohrab H. Batliwala in the Dinshah J. 
Irani Memorial Volume. 

33. ‘‘Qibleh” is the spot or direction where the worshipper 
turns his face while at prayers: generally the word signi¬ 
fies the K‘abeh stone. “Mihr.ib’' is the ornamental niche 
carved in the wall of a mosque, showing the direction of 
the K‘abeh. The JmSm stands in the niche and leads the 
congregation standing behind him in prayers. Both Qibleh 
and Mihrab here mean an object of worship. 

34. The Quran promises Houris (fairies) and handsome youths 
to virtuous Muslims in paradise. 

35. Vide “Some Interesting Forms of Divination”: a study 
in “Art and Morality and Other Essays’* by Firoze C. 
Davar. 

36. “The Rubaiyat of Hafiz”: translated with Introduction by 
Dr. Sayyad Abdulrnajid. 

37. “Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion'* by Prof. 
E. G. Browne, 

38. “ A Literary History of Persia” by Prof. E. G. Browne 
Vol II. 

39. This prose-writer need not be confounded with his name¬ 
sake, the great poet Niz .mi Ganjavi. 

40. Quoted in “ Sufism ” : an article by Mr. R. A. Nicholson 
in “ The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. ” 



XVI 

THE INFLUENCE OF PERSIAN LITERATURE 
ON URDU AND TURKISH LITERATURES 

The influence of Persian language and literature was so 
powerful and all-pervading on Urdu that it created revolution¬ 
ary changes in the form, spirit and mental atmosphere of that 
language. Indian provincial languages, except the Dravidian, 
have their roots in Sanskrit. Hindi also is derived from Sans¬ 
krit through Shaurseni Prakrit. Urdu was born from the Hindi 
spoken in India near Delhi and Meerut. Urdu literally means 
a camp and reveals its origin in the contact of Hindu and 
Muslim soldiers encamping together in war. Though Hindi 
and Urdu thus arose from the same source, their developments 
followed different directions. Hindi began to abound in 
Sanskrit words and it was cultivated largely by the Hindus, 
while Urdu was enriched by Persian and Arabic words and 
its authors were predominantly Muslims, though Hindu writers 
of Urdu and Muslim authors of Hindi would by no means be 
difficult to find. 

In the beginning there were 60 to 70 per cent Hindi 
words in Urdu, which followed the rules of Hindi grammar 
also. About 1230 onwards, soon after the invasion of Jangizkhan 
in Iran and Central Asia, many cultured Muslim families came 
over to India and settled in the North during the regime of 
the Slave dynasty.' As large numbers of Muslims began to 
emigrate from Iran to India and as the Persian language began 
to be studied and appreciated more extensively, Urdu gradually 
relinquished its connection with Hindi and, allying itself with 
Persian, began to imitate Persian grammar and syntax. At one 
time Urdu was so easy and simple as to be commonly used 
by the man in the street, but after being enriched by Persian 
and Arabic words it became a literary language. Thereafter 
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Urdu was written no longer in the Devanagari but in the 
Arabic script. ^ Not only is Urdu" full of Persian words, but 
the thoughts, subjects, metres, poetic forms, construction of 
sentences, figures, conceits, diction and all are derived from 
Persian : in fact it appears as if Urdu has been saturated with 
Persian and has almost lost its separate existence under the 
overwhelming Persian influence. 

With the rise of the Mughal power in 1526 the importance 
of Persian was recognized and it became the court—language. 
Thereafter Persian began to exercise very great influence on 
Urdu. Raja Todurmall, the revenue minister of Akbar, issued 
an order making a knowledge of the Persian language compul¬ 
sory for all clerks in government service.^ Now Persian became 
almost the mother-tongue of cultured Muslims, while Arabic was 
restricted to the study of theology and philosophy. Since Persian 
became the court-language and the language of cultured people, 
Hindus (especially Nagars and Ksyasthas ) and the Parsis of 
India began to write books in that language/ Urdu now 
began to be cultivated under Persian influence; its status rose 
from a mere dialect into a language, and renouncing its true 
connection and origin with Hindi and Sanskrit, Urdu now 
became an adopted daughter of Persian. It was the Emperor 
ShahJehan who is said to have designated Urdu as “ Urdu i 
Mu‘alla (exalted Urdu). When Urdu was enriched by 
Persian, it received the name of Rikhieh(scattered i. e. a 
language mingled with Persian words ), for the word Urdu was 
still stinking of the camp and the bazar in the noses of scho¬ 
lars, who disdained Urdu and persisted in considering it the 
dialect of the rude masses. The learned Muslims Persianized 
Urdu and in Urdu writers like Atish, Nasikh and particularly 
Ghalib everything except pronouns and verbs seemed to be 
Persian, so that it became difficult to determine whether one 
was reading Urdu or Persian. Thus Urdu was rapidly becoming 
a branch of Persian. Persian will be seen to have affected not 
only Urdu but the various provincial languages derived from 
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Sanskrit; and even the Dravidian languages of South India 
have not wholly escaped the Persian influence. 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, however, was a lover of Hindi 
which flourished in his court. The Emperor himself spoke 
Hindi and patronized Hindi authors. During his regime Urdu 
flourished extensively in the Muslim Kingdoms of South India, 
and it was only subsequently Urdu returned to the North, 
where it had originated. According to Mr. B. Saksena,^ Iran 
and India came into intimate contact in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, who was however more inclined to Persian than to 
Urdu, with the result that Urdu began to be patronized in 
the South. During the reign of Aurangzebe there was less 
intercourse with Iran and the Persian dominance declined, 
and that led to the prevalence of Urdu once more in the 
North instead of in the South. 

The Persian hold over Urdu was so great that Urdu 
literature began to be Persianized and there was hardly any 
indigenous element left in it. Now it became a convention to 
use in Urdu the poetic imageries, which, as observed in 
Chapter XV, were peculiar to Persian literature. According to 
Mr. R. Saksena.’^ it became the fashion in Urdu literature to 
refer not to Indian heroes but to Rustam and Asfandiyar, 
not to Indian rivers but to Jaihun (Oxus) and Saihun (Jaxar- 
tes), not to Indian lovers but to Laili-Majnoon or Shirin-Farh id. 
Owing to this bondage to Persian poetry, Urdu poetry began 
to appear unnatural, mechanical and unreal. When thoughts, 
themes, metres, poetic forms, tropes and diction were all 
borrowed from Persian, Urdu poetry ceased to adequately 
represent the poet’s own thoughts, words as well as the 
atmosphere and environment of his country. Erotic imagery 
began to predominate in Urdu poetry as it had done in 
Persian. Sufism began to penetrate into Urdu poetry as it had in 
Persian, and whether the Urdu poet was a Sufi or not he felt 
himself constrained to use Sufi thoughts and Sufi terminology 
in his verse. 
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Rhymed prose began to be written in Urdu in imitation 
of Persian literature. After the 13th and 14th centuries, that 
is, during and after the Mongol invasions, the inflated and 
pompous style became quite common in Persian literature, 
and continued under Safavi rule in the 16th century, and 
appeared sporadically even in the 19th. This bombastic 
style now made its appearance in Urdu literature. Many Urdu 
poets, being patronized by the State or by royalty or the 
nobility, began to indulge in eulogistic verse in imitation of 
Persian poetry. In short the characteristics of Persian litera¬ 
ture, discussed in Chapter XV, were largely reflected in Urdu; 
we need not therefore recapitulate them all at present. We 
have seen that after the Arab conquest the Persian language 
contained nearly 70 percent of Arabic words and appeared to 
be Arabicized : the same was the lot under Persian inlluence 
of the Urdu language, which became as it were another 
edition of Arabicized Persian. Just as it is essential to have a 
good knowledge of Arabic for a sound study of Persian, it is 
equally necessary ot have a good command over both Persian 
and Arabic in order to know Urdu thoroughly well. Rarely has 
one language influenced another so thoroughly as Arabic 
influenced Persian and as Persian influenced Urdu. 

We shall now attempt a brief review of the Persian litera¬ 
ture that happened to prevail in India. The first Urdu poet 
is the famous Amir Khusru Dehlavi (died 1325 ), known as 
the Tuti i Hind'' (parrot of India). But he wrote mixed 
Urdu, sometimes one line being in Urdu and the other in 
Persian, He has also written poems in Hindi. He was the 
author of an Arabic-Persian rhymed lexicon and another 
Hindi-Persian rhymed dictionary, the latter being known as 
'‘Khaliqbari" from its initial words. It is very popular, and 
being rhymed it facilitates the study of Hindi and Persian by 
children. His well-known book called “ChislSn" (riddles: 
literally meaning ‘^What is it?*') is a collection of very clever 
poetic conundrums. He was fond of gaiety and merriment and 
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anxious to display his skill and mastery over the language. 
Some of his poems were written so cleverly as to be read as 
Persian from right to left, but as Arabic when read from the 
opposite direction. He has also displayed his skill in writing 
poetry using letters without any diacritical points, a feat which 
requires extraordinary command over the language. In imita¬ 
tion of Nizami Ganjavi he wrote in Persian the ‘‘Panjganj” 

(five treasures or collection of five poems). He expressed in 
poetry very subtle thoughts in figurative, exaggerated and arti¬ 
ficial diction. Imitating his venerable Persian contemporary 
Sheikh S'adi, Amir Khusru composed exquisite odes, some 
of which in sweetness and charm remind us of Hafiz. When 
Prince KhizrkhSn, son of Sultan ‘Alauddin Khilji, married the 
Princess Dewaldevi, daughter of Karaij Waghela, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gujarat, Amir Khusru celebrated this very 
unhappy union in a pathetic poem '‘Khizr wa Dawal." In 
commemoration of Sultan ‘AlSuddin Khiiji's conquests, Amir 
Khusru wrote a work named “Khazain ul futuh" (treasures 
of victories), which, according to Prof. M. Habib,’ is full of 
exaggerations. Amir Khusru was inclined to mysticism and 
had a great love for music. His name will always be placed 
first among writers of Urdu and Indian-Persian literature. 

As a result of the intercourse between Iran and India, 
Persian literature began to be introduced after the advent of 
the Mughals, and reached the climax of its development in 
the reign of Akbar, to which period we now turn. Among 
the famous “Navratnas*’ (nine gems) of Akbar's court, Faizi 
and his gifted brother Abul Fazl were most prominent. 
According to Prof. M. Abdul Ghani/ the greatest poet in 
Indian-Persian literature after Amir Khusru was Faizi (1547- 
1595), who was also a sound scholar of Persian, Arabic and 
Sanskrit. According to Mr. Claud Field, Faizi assumed a 
Brahmin’s disguise and studied Sanskrit from a learned Brah¬ 
min Pandit, who was so completely deceived as to bestow the 
hand of his daughter in marriage to his disciple. On knowing 
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the truth the Pandit was about to commit suicide, but was 
won over by Faizi. Faizi composed an abbreviated Persian 
version of the “MahSbharata'\ By the encouragement and 
under the patronage of Akbar, many Sanskrit works like 
“MahSbharata", ‘'Ramayana’% “Lilavati'’ ( a work on mathe¬ 
matics), “Atharvaveda'\ “Life of Krishna’', “Gita", “Yogava- 
sishtha" etc were translated into Persian. In imitation of the 
poem “Laili wa Majnoon" of Nizami Ganjavi, Faizi composed 
in Persian the famous love-episode named “Nal Daman*" 
(Nala and Damyanti). He also wrote a commentary on the 
Quran, using only letters without diacritical points. He was 
honoured in Akbar’s court with the title of “Malek ush sho*ara" 
(king of poets). Faizi had also studied medicine and was 
noted as a “Yunani" physician (skilled in Greek medical 
science). 

Faizi’s brother Abul Fazl was a famous diplomat and the 
right-hand man of Akbar. Both brothers had liberal views 
on religion and they unmistakably shaped the religious policy 
of Akbar. Abul FazFs chef-d^ oeuvre was the famous “Akbar- 
nSmeh*’, a part of which is known as the “Aeen i Akbari*’, 
but the part has become more famous than the whole. Unfortu¬ 
nately the style of Abul Fazl is extremely pedantic and bom¬ 
bastic, and his verbosity and pomp of words arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the bewildered reader. Abul Fazl rnust remain the 
most glaring instance of turgidity of language in Indian-Per- 
sian literature. He was engaged in diplomatic correspondence 
with various kings of the world, and, as commonly reported, 
those kings had a greater dread of Abul Fazl's pen than of 
his master’s sword. 

Another gem from among the “ Navratnas (nine jewels) 
of Akbar’s court was ‘Abdur Rahim KhankhanSn ( son of the 
general Behrarnkhan), famous as patron of men of letters not 
only in India but in Iran and even in Tu.**kistan. As patron 
he can be compared to Mir *Ali Shir Nawai, the famous 
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minister of Iran in the 15th century. The poet Kausari® says 
about him ;— 

“ Ke nabuwad dar sakhundSnan i dauran 

Kharidar i sakhun juz KhankhanSn*' : 

(among the aesthetes of the age there was no such pur¬ 
chaser of words as Kh,,nkh5nan ). This liberal-minded Muslim 
nobleman also patronized Goswami Tulsidasji, the author of 
the famous “ Ramacharitmanasa This great Hindi work, 
based on the Ramtyana'’ of Valmiki, is regarded as the Bible 

of North India, and it is surprising and yet gratifying to 

find that it was written under Muslim patronage. Like 
his father, 'Abdur Rahim was a military commander, 

and for his victory over Gujarat, Akbar, who always 

loved him like a brother, honoured him with the title of 
“ KhankhrinTin(lord of lords). Khankh5n:m was himself 
a poet composing poems in Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Sanskrit 
and Hindi under the nom de plume of “Rahim"'. His name 
will ever be remembered by Hindus and Muslims as a gene¬ 
rous patron and admirer of Hindu-Muslim culture. 

Many Persian poets flourished in the court af Akbar, but we 
shall refer only to a few of them. The poet ‘Urfi, who came 
from Shiraz, was a highly conceited man. Once he wrote that 
the reason why S adi was proud of Shiraz must have been that 
he had the prescience that Shiraz would give birth to him 
(*Urfi) in future ! Because of his proud and carping temper, 
he could not get on with any one. He wrote odes and qasidas 
of high quality. Naziri, hearing the fame of KhSnkhan n, had 
come over from Iran to Agra, but had made Ahmedabad his 
permanent home. His style was simple, and in sweetness and 
beauty he is considered the Qarmi ( the great poet of Iran of 
the I9th century) of his age. Zuhuri also arrived from Khor- 
asan in Iran to India, settled in Ahmednagar and became the 
poet laureate of Burhan NizSmshah. He respectfully declined 
Khankh .nan's invitation to come and settle in Agra. He wrote 
an introduction named Seh nasr " ( three prose essays ) to a 
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collection of poems entitled “Navras’" (new fruit) by king 
Ibrahim ‘Adilshah of Bijapur. Prof. M. Abdul Ghani, in the 
appendix to his work referred to above, has quoted the whole 
introduction in extenso from which it appears that Zuhuri, in 
verbosity and pomposity of language, could throw even Abul 
Fazl into the shade. Zuhuri displayed great skill in fhatering 
his king. He possessed great descriptive powers and rare 
imaginative capacity, though his inflated style makes it difficult 
for the reader to appreciate him at his true worth. As Prof. 
Ghani observes, ‘Urfi was great in thought, Zuhuri in descrip¬ 
tion, but Naziri Ahmedfibadi in both. Among the scholars of 
the court of Jehangir one of the most eminent was Mian 
Wajihuddin ‘Alavi Ahmedabadi; the mausoleum of this 
scholar-saint is still to be seen in the Khanpur locality of 
Ahmedabad. 

Among the numerous historians in Indian-Persian litera¬ 
ture, besides Abul Fazl, BadSyuni and Ferishta are most pro¬ 
minent. BadTiyuni was a bigot and resented Akbar’s liberal 
views on religion. Bad yuni wrote a well-known work 
‘•Muntakhab ut tawarikh” (the essence of history). Muhammad 
Qasim Ferishta was born in 1570 at Astrabad near the Caspian 
Sea, but at the age of 12 he migrated with his father to India 
and settled at Ahmednagar and latterly at Bijapur. He named 
his famous historical work the ‘'Gulshan i Ibrahimi*’ (garden 
of Ibrahim) from the name of Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adilshah 
of Bijapur. This historical work is full of poetry and is couched 
in a verbose style, which detracts from its historical merit. 
The same high-sounding, flowery style can be seen in the 
“Waqriyeh (incidents) of N‘amatkhan‘Aali, in the “MinSbazar*^ 
(fancy fair) of ‘Iradatkhan and in the “Ruq‘arit’' (letters) of 
Bedil. It is noteworthy that this high-flown and bloated style 
is not to be seen in writers of the royal family like Gulhadan 
Begum (daughter of Babar), Jehangir, DSr.i Shikoh, Aurangzebe, 
Jah .n ra Padshah Begum and Zebunnis ^ (the last two being 
the sister and daughter respectively of Aurangzebe). 
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It is true that Indian-Persian literature is written in a 
turgid and bombastic style, but it seems rather strange that 
Persian authors, who themselves sinned in the same direction, 
should pick holes in Indian-Persian literature on that score. 
We have seen that Persian style, which was once simple, began 
to grow artificial and extravagant after the Mongol conquest 
oiran in the 13th century; that these stylistic peculiarities 
continued in the 16th century when the Safavi dynasty was 
established, and were even to be noticed towards the close of 
the 19th century. When the Iranian authors were themselves 
tainted with a high-sounding, florid and pedantic style, it 
seems improper that they should lay the sin at the door of 
Indian-Persian authors with the support of Prof. Browne. 
The discredit of the pomposity of Indian-Persian style should 
rather go to the Iranians and their Persian literature, which was 
imitated for centuries in its strong and weak points by Indian- 
Persian writers. At last the importance of the Persian language 
began to decline in India: the Mughal power was rapidly 
disintegrating: the later Mughals did not show the same 
enthusiasm for literature nor bestow the same patronage to 
men of letters as their predecessors had done. This must 
account for the fall in numbers of poets coming from Iran to 
India. The British were becoming the masters of India aod 
they declared Urdu to be the court and official language. At 
last when the suzerainty of India passed into British hands 
Urdu was replaced by English as the language of culture and 
enlightenment. 

India is indebted to Iran in a variety of ways besides litera¬ 
ture. According to Mr. A. B. Rajput, the Muslim rulers of 
India began to observe the Iranian festivals of Navruz and 
and Mehrgan. Sufism began to be diffused into India where 
various Sufi orders, like the Chishti, Qadari, Naqshbandi, 
Sahrwardi etc, were established. The very first Muslim miss¬ 
ionary in India was the famous Khwaja Mu‘inuddin Chishti 
Ajmeri (12th century), who came from SeistSn. Akbar had 
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boundless faith in this great saint, annually went on a 
pilgrimage to his shrine, and rushed to battle with the war-cry 
“Ya Mu‘in'' (Oh Mu‘inuddin). India is also indebted to 
Iranian artists, painters and architects. Iranian wines, fruits, 
viands and dresses became popular in India. Mr. H. Beveridge^ ^ 
in a scholarly article has ably depicted the ^connection between 
Iran and India. Maham Begam, the queen of Babar, was an 
Iranian princess and the sister of the poet Jami's patron Sultan 
Husein Baiqara of Herat. The wife of Humayun and mother 
of Akbar, Hamida Begam, was also the daughter of an Iranian 
Maulvi, the Sheikh of Jam. According to Mr. Beveridge, Herat, 
the capital of the Timurids, had the same cultural relations 
with Delhi and Agra as Rouen of France had with London 
in the days of Edward the Confessor in the 11th century. Just 
as England in the days of Charles 11 regarded Paris as the 
home of culture and sought to imitate its enlightenment, so too 
in Mughal times Muslim India also turned to Iran for ins¬ 
piration in literature, art, refinement, culture and the amenities 
of life. Just as during the Renaissance of the 15th-16th centuries, 
Italy with her artists and authors was regarded as the cynosure 
of Europe, so too during Mughal times Muslim India also 
turned to Iran for inspiration in her cultural attainments. 


From the 16th to the 18th centuries Iran gave India some of 
her well-known statesmen, saints and public workers. The famous 
Nur Jehan was a cultured Iranian lady, and her father 
Gayathbeg Afitimaduddaula and her brother AsafkhSn also 
took a leading part in Indian politics. NizSm ul mulk, founder 
of the Nizamshahi dynasty of Deccan Haidarabad, his well- 
known father GhSziuddinkhan Firuz Jang Bahadur (a command¬ 
er in the army of Aurangzebe), and his father ‘Alam Sheikh 
(a celebrated scholar-saint of Samarqand ), were all of Iranian 
blood, being descended from the eminent Sufi Sheikh Shahabud- 
din Sahrwardi (the spiritual preceptor of S‘adO-’^ Mahmud 
Gawan, the brilliant but unfortunate minister of the Bahmani 
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Sultans of South India; Hakim Abul Path, the well-known 
physician, commander and friend of Akbar; ‘Alimardankhan, 
the eminent general and artistic designer of various public 
works in the times of Shah Jehan; Sarmad, the Sufi 
preceptor of Dara Shikuh; Ruhallah, the finance minister 
of Aurangzebe; Mir Jumla, the famous general and right-hand 
man of Aurangzebe; the capable officer and poet ‘AqilkhSn 
in the reign of the same Emperor, and numerous other 
worthies had migrated from Iran to offer their services to 
India. It is also well-known that H. H. the Aga Khan 
is the scion of a princely Iranian family. Prof. Shushtery^* 
gives a list of numerous Iranian Muslim missionaries who 
migrated to India in order to propagate their faith: we shall 
cite only a few names:-Besides Khwaja Mu'inuddin Chishti 
Ajmeri, referred to above, we have Nuruddin, known as Nur 
Satgar, sent from Iran by the Isma‘ilya sect, Sayyad Jalaluddin 
from Bukhara, Sheikh JalSluddin from Tabriz, and Sayyad 
‘Ali from Hamadrm. Sayyad Sadruddin and Baba ‘Ali Qalandar 
were also missionaries from Iran. 


In political administration also the Mughal kings of India 
looked to the Iranian court as its ideal. Mr. Beveridge'^ does not 
omit to mention the Parsis who, says he, are another gift of Iran 
to India. According to Mr. Beveridge, the Parsis have served 
India as devotedly as the English Puritans served America 
where they fled to escape the results of the religious policy of 
James I, or as the Huguenots served England, when they escaped 
in 1685 from the religious persecutions of Louis XIV. But Mr, 
Beveridge forgets to mention that another “gift” from Iran to 
India was the terrible conqueror Nadirshah, who during the 
reign of Muhammadshah carried away the Kuh-i-nur diamond 
and the Peacock throne in 1739. But on the whole it is 
indisputable that Muslim India has been considerably indebted 
to Iran not only in culture in general but in various other 
departments of life. 
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Let us now turn to Turkey and estimate the heavy 
indebtedness of its literature to that of Iran. The Turks of 
old were a warlike race, and bravery and fidelity were their 
prominent characteristics. But as Mr. Gibb^^ says, they had 
not much of the religious or contemplative sense in them. 
Some of them became Buddhists, some Christians and at last 
a vast majority accepted L lam. The principles of Islam were 
not quite congenial to the Turks, but by force of circum¬ 
stances they were compelled to embrace that religion. There was 
no cordiality between the Turks and the Iranians. The Turks 
considered the Iranians a loquacious and cowardly race, and 
yet they acknowledged the superiority of Iranian culture and 
adopted it lock, stock and barrel, without caring to see 
whether it was suited to their nature and without making any 
changes and modifications conformable to their country and 
its requirements. Now the Tuikish language began to abound 
in Persian and Arabic words. As thoughts, customs as well 
as artistic and literary standards were taken over from Persian 
into Urdu, they were now borrowed and assimilated by 
Turkish society and literature. Turkish poetry in particular 
became an echo of Persian poetry. 

There are no difficulties regarding gender in Turkish as in 
the Persian language. The poetry of both races is invariably 
rhymed without any traces of blank verse. As Arabic poetic 
forms and prosody were taken up in Persian poetry, they were 
now adopted from Persian by the Turks in their literature, 
where they continued till 1879 when ‘Abd ul Haq Hamid Bey 
introduced the spirit and forms of Western literature into his 
country. Not only external forms but even thoughts were 
absorbed from Persian literature by the Turks. As Mr. Gibb^® 
says, the Turks borrowed from Persian literature not only 
thoughts but the artistic expression of those thoughts; not only 
were they influenced in their selection of things and ideas but 
also in the manner in which they were to be artistically 
presented. In imitation of Persian poetry Turkish poetry was 
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also written by persons who were or pretended to be Sufis, 
making use of Sufistic symbolism and terminology. The result 
was that Persian poetry appeared in Turkish guise in Turkish 
literature. The Turkish nature is simple, the Persian nature is 
subtle: the Turks are objective, the Persians usually subjective. 
Still, without paying heed to the question whether Persian 
ideology would suit the Turks or not, everything from Persian 
was completely assimilated, to such a rash extent that in doing 
so the Turks ignored their own culture and were unable to 
represent their indigenous ideas and feelings in literature. As 
a result, the characteristic Turkish ideals and aspirations 
remained crushed and silent under the dominating influence of 
Persian culture. This state of affairs was certainly unfavourable for 
the rise of any country. But, as Mr. Gibb observes, not only 
Urdu and Turkish literatures but even those of the Afghans 
and the Tatars suffered the same consequences by imitation 
of Persian culture. The poetry written by these people only 
set forth Persian thoughts and ideals in their own languages. 
This was indeed not as it should be, but it only serves to 
show the powerful influence of Persian thoughts, literature and 
culture on the neighbouring races. 

A glance at Turkish literature will enable us to account 
for this influence. In 1037 a Turkish race named the Saljuq 
invaded Iran and founded a dynasty which continued till 1197. 
It was during the Saljuq regime that great men of letters like 
‘Umar Khayyam, Nizam ul mulk and Ghaz di flourished in 
Iran. But the Turk rulers, strange to say, forgot their 
own culture and found themselves culturally conquered 
by the vanquished race, with the result that the the Turks 
declared Persian to be the court-language. The definite rise 
and growth of the Turkish language was still a matter of 
time. At last one among several Turkish dialects emerged into 
prominence as the Turkish language in the 13th century, and, 
according to Mr. Rothfield,^® it was a Persian poet who 
ushered the Turkish language into existence. That Persian poet 
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was Bahauddin, son of the famous mystic poet Maulana 
Jalaluddin Rumi ( 1207-1272). He composed a poem named 
Rubabnumeh'' ( book of the viol) in Persian in the “ masnavi 
form, containing 156 Turkish verses, which started the ball 
of Turkish literature rolling. This was the beginning of Turkish 
literature under Persian inspiration and by the endeavours of 
a Persian poet. Turkish literature was considerably influenced 
for a hundred years by the Persian poet J ^mi and his Rtmous 
patron Mir 'AH Shir Nawai in the 15th century. Mir 'Ali 
Shir could write in Turkish, and for a long time J5mi was 
considered to be an ideal poet among the Turks. Later on 
in the 16th century the Indian-Persian poets, Faizi and 'Urfi, 
were recognized as ideals in Turkish poetry. In the 17th 
century, Saib Isphahani. the greatest Persian poet between 
Jami and Qasni, made his influence felt on Turkish poetry, 
which subsequently acknowledged the mastery of another 
Persian poet, Shukat. 

But after Shaukat there was no other Persian poet to 
try his hypnotism over the Turks. As the tide of Persian 
poetry began to subside, the Turks endeavoured to express their 
own indigenous ideas and aspirations in their literature. In 
early 19th century the Turks were once again found to gravi¬ 
tate towards Persian poetry. But the Turks were now inspired 
by the spirit of nationalism, which asserted itself, as it often 
does, in literature, with the result that two men of letters, 
Shanasi Effendi and ‘Abdul Haq Hamid Bey, rose into pro¬ 
minence. These two great reformers imitated Western poetry, 
simplified the Turkish language and emancipated it from the 
age-old bondage to Persian poetry. In India also in the 19th 
century rose two great reformers—Shams ul ‘UlamS Mouivi 
Muhammad Husein Az5d and Khwaja AlLf Husein Hiili, 
who shattered the self-imposed Persian fetters on Urdu litera¬ 
ture and introduced therein variety, originality, realism, and 
simplicity, which were very much needed. The same services were 
rendered to Turkish literature by ShanSsi Effendi and Hamid Bey, 
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who divested their literary language of all artificiality and 
superficial ornament. Through Western influence Turkish 
literature did not fall a victim to European bondage, but by 
the contact of European poetry the Turkish poets rather 
came to know themselves, their country and their national 
ideals all the better, and to express these in their literary 
works. The result was highly satisfactory, and as Mr. Gibb 
observes, there was found to be as profound a difference in 
form and spirit between a Turkish literary work of 1900 and 
that composed only 50 years earlier as that between the works 
of Tennyson and Chaucer. It was now that the Turks realized 
that their eminence in literature consisted not in their thraldom 
to Iranian culture or to that of any other country, however 
great and glorious, but in the attempt to solve the problems' 
of life and of their own society and country and in the adequate 
expression" of the same in their literary works. For Turkish 
literature it was well worth while renouncing the Iranian 
cultural serfdom, but the aim of this chapter is not to discuss 
what was desirable or undesirable for the Turks to do, but 
only to indicate the profound and all-pervading influence 
exercised by Persian literature on Urdu and Turkish literatures 
continuously for several centuries. 

NOTES 

1. “Outlines of Islamic Culture'' by Prof. A. M. A. 
Shushtery : Vol. I. 

2. The Arabic script had been similarly used, as previously 
observed, for the Iranian language, when Persian began 
to emerge two centuries after the Arab conquest. After the 
conquest of Spain the Spanish language was also written 
in the Arabic script. By the infusion of Arabic into Spain, 
Spanish language became about 25 per c5nt mixed with 
Arabic, and even at present contains hundreds of Arabic 
words. 

3. “ History of Urdu Literature " by Mr. Rambabu Saksena. 
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4. Cf. “ Gujaratioe lakhelS Fnrsi grantho (Persian books 
by Gujarati authors) by Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. 
Jhaveri (Gujarati). 

5. “ History of Shah Jehan of Delhi by Mr. Benarasiprasad 
Saksena. 

6. “ History of Urdu Literature^’ by Mr. Rambabu Saksena. 

7. Hazrat Amir Khusru of Delhi'* by Prof. Muhammad 
Habib. 

8. '‘History of Persian Literature at the Mughal Court” by 
Prof. Muhammad ‘Abdul Ghani. 

9. Quoted from “ History of Persian Literature of the 
Mughal Court” by Prof. Muhammad ‘Abdul Ghani. 

10. "Iran To-day” by Mr. Allah Baksh Rajput ( 1945 ) 

11. "India’s Debt to Persia” : an article by Mr. H. Beveridge 
I. C. S. in the Spiegel Memorial Volume. 

12. Cf. "Anecdotes of Aurangzebe” — being Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar's translation of " Ahkarn i ‘Alamgiri” by Hamidud- 
dinkh;m Nimchai ‘Alamgiri. 

13. Cf. "Studies in Mughal India” by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

14. Op. cit. 

15. Op. cit. 

16. History may repeat itself, and the fugitives who arc 
pouring in from Pakistan into Bharat, and who are 
regarded at present as a sore embarrassment on the 
slender resources of our country, may similarly prove to 
be not a liability but an asset, not a burden but a 
blessing to future generations. 

17. "A History of Ottoman Poetry” by Mr. E* J. W. Gibb. 

18. Blank verse does appear, however, in modern Urdu but it 
has not as yet gone beyond the experimental stage. 

19. Op. cit. 

20. " The Value of Persian Literature ” : an article by Mr. Otto 
Rothfield in the Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Memorial Volume. 
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THE ART OF IRAN 


Iran is the land of ruins. Like India and Egypt, Iran also 
glories in her ancient past. Iranian ruins are like historical 
documents, and they are still preserved in their dilapidated 
condition by the Almighty to bear witness to the ancient great¬ 
ness and the glory that was Iran. Facing numerous invasions 
and calamities these broken relics are still in existence and 
from them the solidity of their structure can l:)e easily inferr¬ 
ed. The vast area they occupy as well as the immensity of 
their halls, columns, staircases and effigies would make one 
feel that they were built not by men but by giants. We are 
indebted to the adventurous Western savants, who at the risk 
of their lives carried on researches among these ruins, inspired 
solely by a love of learning. 

It is clear from the edifices that the Achaemenian Iranians 
must have derived their artistic inspiration from Egypt, Assyria 
and Babylonia. But the Iranians were not blind imitators, but 
as Dastur Dr. Dhalla' says they soon evolved an independent 
architectural style of their own. Sir. E. Denison Ross,^ con¬ 
curring with Dastur Dr. Dhalla, observes that the Iranians 
during their long history had borrowed and assimilated many 
architectural ideas from other races, but their buildings always 
displayed characteristic Iranian features, and therein lay their 
originality. The Iranians always made improvements suited to 
their age. When the Assyrians used wood or bricks, the Irani¬ 
ans began the use of stones.® Since stone was not available in 
Assyria and Babylonia, clay and bricks had to be used in 
those places, for it was not easy to import stone from other 
countries. Stone was abundant in Iran as could be seen from 
the numerous records and sculptures carved on the rocks. The 
best stone was to be found in Egypt as could be evidenced 
from the Pyramids and other great works. 
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Dastur Dr. Dhalla* has ably shown how considerable was 
the debt of the Iranians to other races. He observes that the 
crown on the head of the winged statue of Cyrus the great is 
fashioned on the Egyptian model, while the eyes resemble 
those of Assyrian sculptures. The Iranian effigies of the winged 
bulls as well as the tailed human figure, discussed in Chapter 
VIII, as symbolizing the “Fravashi'^ of the Zarathushtrian 
religion, are definitely taken from the Assyrians. Another imi¬ 
tation of Assyrian architecture is to be found in the represen¬ 
tation of king Darius Hystaspes fighting with some strange 
animals. It has been observed previously that the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the rock of Behisiun arc a legacy derived by 
Achaemenian kings from the Assyrians and Babylonians. Greek 
artists are said to have been employed to decorate the Achae¬ 
menian palaces. But though the Iranians unhesitatingly borrowed 
from other races, they could so assimilate the borrowed mate¬ 
rial as to create a special style of their own. We have also 
noticed in Chapter Vlll that the Iranians had their own 
religious philosophy, but that they borrowed from the Assy¬ 
rians and the Egyptians several symbols, like winged bull, 
tailed human figure etc, to represent their own religious ideas. 

Dr. A- U. Pope^, the great modern expert on Iranian ' 
art, observes that Iran is one of those few countries that have 
constantly remained in direct contact with the civilizations of 
the world and profited considerably by mutual social and 
cultural intercourse. Iran obtained artistic inspiration during 
Achaemenian times from Assyria, Babylonia. Egypt and Greece, 
while during Sasanian regime Iran was influenced by Rome 
and Byzantium. King Darius Hystaspes in a well-known inscrip¬ 
tion acknowledges Iran's artistic indebtedness to other nations. 
The uncultured Arabs and Mongols who conquered Iran 
were unable, because of their ignorance, to influence Iranian 
art, but were themselves influenced by it and could subsequently 
diffuse the art-message of Iran far and wide. As Dr. A. U. 
ope^ observes, if the Greek descendants of Alexander had 
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found a firm foothold in Iran for a long time they would have 
influenced Iranian art by their own artistic excellence, celebrated 
in the world for its pursuit of beauty and sense of proportion. 
If the Indians or the Chinese had conqured Iran and ruled it 
for a sufficiently long duration, they would have certainly 
influenced it by their highly perfected art-sense; but ever since 
history began to be definitely recorded, India and China never 
seemed to have cherished any imperialistic designs at all. Such 
conditions therefore did not arise, and the art-tradition of Iran 
continued largely uninterrupted by Indian or Chinese artistic 
influences. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of time and nature and the 
ravages of the enemies, Iran can still be said to have a large 
number of ruins, but we shall however refer only to a few 
important specimens. Sometimes the Achaemenians and 
Sasanians have both carved sculptures on the same rock or 
in the same locality. For instance the ruins of Persepolis are 
associated only with the Achaemenian Icings; those atNaqsh 
i Rajab"’ with Sasanian monarchs : but the sculptures at 
*‘Naqsh i Rustamrepresent the interest taken in art by both 
Achaemenians and Sasanians.^ We shall first review the pro¬ 
minent Achaemenian sculptures and then proceed to the 
Sasanian ones. The Achaemenian kings used to winter in Susa 
and summer in Ecbatana (Hamadan), while their capital was 
Istakhr, called by the Greeks ‘‘Persepolis" or city of the 
Persians. This very city was demolished by Alexander in 330 
B. C., and its lofty palaces, now in ruins, still bear eloquent 
testimony to their ancient greatness. We shall begin with the 
ruins of Persepolis found scattered in the field of Marvdasht. 

The strange and misleading name of “ Takht i Jamshid 
has been given to these Persepolitan ruins. These palaces were 
built by the Achaemenians, but, as observed previously, even 
the very name Achaemenian does not figure in Iranian history. 
The Iranians were thus completely ignorant about the true 
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ownership of these ruined palaces, though they knew full well 
that king Jamshid was the father of Iranian civilization; it 
therefore became the custom to attribute to that monarch every 
structure whose ownership was disputed. The Achaemenian pala¬ 
ces were situated at ParsSgard (capital of Cyrus), Persepolis 
(capital of Darius I and his successors), Susa and Hamadan, 
although smaller palaces are to be found at diflerent places. The 
palaces at Persepolis are raised on very lofty platforms, in 
imitation of the Assyrians, as observed in Chapter VIII, 
and from this high altitude the whole city was visible. 
Huge pieces of stone were hewn and fastened together with 
metal clamps without any cement. The lofty height of the 
platform could be scaled by mounting very broad and grand 
staircases in black marble. The height of every step in those 
staircases was only 3 to 4 inches. The width of the staircases 
being 22 feet, 10 horsemen could simultaneously and with 
ease climb up a hundred steps and reach the platform. Such 
grand staircases are unique in history, ancient or modern. 
According to Prof. Spiegel/ only the Iranians among ancient 
races knew the artistic use of staircases. Since it was found 
difficult to convey stone to Susa, clay was used in its place. 
The Iranians had learnt from the Chaldeans the art of 
imparting various colours by giving varying degrees of heat 
to different kinds of clay, and thus of decorating the walls 
and s aircases of their palaces.® Glazed brickwork is also to 
be found at Persepolis, and was derived from the Assyrians, 
who, says Mr. H. R. Hall,^^ probably borrowed it from Egypt, 
the original home of glass and glaze. It was the direct 
ancestor, says the same writer, of the Persian art of glazed 
brickwork noticed in the frjeze of the Archers at Persepolis. 


The expanse of the largest Persepolitan palace was 100,(XX) 
square feet. The special merit of the palace consisted in its 
vast and columned halls. According to Mr. P. B. Desai,^^ 
there was a huge hundred-columned hall, known consequently 
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as the Sad minar'", which alone occupied a space of 51,000 
feet. Every pillar was 35 feet high and there was a space of 
20 feet between the pillars. Only eight columns are now extant 
to record the architectural magnificence of the Achaemenians. 
King Xerxes had built the “ Chihal miniar*" or forty-columned 
hall, which, as Mr. Desai^^ observes, excels the churches of 
England, France or Germany in the width of its expanse. 
Each of the columns in this wall measured 65 feet in height. 
Surveying the ruined edifices, unearthed by archaeologists from 
the Italian cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, or observing 
the great Greek temple of the Parthenon, one can easily have 
an idea of the grandeur and wide expanse of the Iranian 
palaces, though the palm of superiority in simplicity, beauty 
and sense of proportion must undoubtedly be assigned to the 
Parthenon. The gorgeous East with richest hand showers 
on her kings barbaric pearl and gold and staggers us with 
a show of grandeur and magnificence: while the West, which 
finds its strength in its discipline, economy and organization, 
appeals to us by its sense of form, proportion and balance. 
Lord Curzon^‘^ only expressed the plain truth about the 
Persepolitan ruins when he declared that “ no more sumptuous 
framework of magnificence was ever wrought by man.” 

On climbing the staircase our attention is drawn to 
sculptures in bas-relief wiih which the palace-walls are orna¬ 
mented. The lion and the bull seem to be the favourites of 
the Iranians. Sometimes the fight between these animals is 
represented: sometimes armed warriors are depicted keeping 
watch and ward; and sometimes captives from conquered 
countries arc set forth humbly paying tribute. Near the main 
door there are the familiar figures of two man-faced wing¬ 
ed bulls, about whom enough has been said in Chapter YIII. 
On the capital of every column we find the figures of two 
kneeling bulls looking in opposite directions. Many times the 
king himself is represented sitting on his throne or fighting 
with some gigantic animals. There is a difference of opinion 
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about these animals, some taking them to be celestial spirits, 
and others interpreting them as embodiments of sin, destined 
to perish at the hands of the king. At a small distance from 
these palaces we have ruins of the palace of Cyrus the great, 
named by the ignorant people as the “ Takht i Suleiman*^ 
(throne of Solomon^ 

We may now turn from the palaces to the '‘Astodans" 
(ossuaries). The Zarathushtrians of those days were in the 
habit of exposing their dead to birds of prey and then collect¬ 
ing the bones into a casket on which was built a tomb or 
ossuary. The ossuary of Cyrus the great is still extant in its 
ruined condition in the field of.Parskgard, also known as the 
field of “Murghab” (water-fowl). The locality is named 
ParsSgard (fort of the Parsis) and was once the capital of 
the Persians, in the times of Cyrus, though it was thrown 
into the shade by Persepolis, which arose within a .distance 
of 35 miles. The ossuary of Cyrus is situated on a high 
plateau, and can be reached by scaling a series of seven 
high steps, each two feet in height. From floor to roof 
the ossuary is 35 feet high, but strangely enough the 
entrance door is very low. It had long been robbed 
of its valuables, and Alexander found it in a ruined condition. 
He went in and read the following brief inscription on the 
tomb of Cyrus, once the master of Asia:—“Oh fellow-mor¬ 
tal: whoever you are and whatever place you come from (for 
1 knew you were bound to come); know that I am king 
Kurush (Cyrus), the founder of the Parsi Empire and the con¬ 
queror of Asia. For God's sake do not be envious of this 
handful of dust which covers my bones." Alexander was deeply 
affected, being convinced in a moment of the evanescence of 
human life with all its boast of heraldry and pomp of power. 
By his orders the ossuary of Cyrus was repaired. 

The people in their ignorance have wrongly named this 
ossuary of Cyrus as Qabr i mkdar i Suleiman (the grave 
of Solomon’s mother). According to Mr. K. D. Kayas,^^ this 
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Solomon is not the great king of the Jews, but the 14th 
Khalif of that name descended from Hazrat ‘Ali; but the 
ossuary of Cyrus has in fact nothing to do either with him 
or his mother. Mrs. Anklesaria^^ believes that the Zarathush- 
trians of the place may have deliberately given the strange 
name to Cyrus* ossuary to preserve it from demolition by the 
Muslims, who would certainly spare the bones ot a Khalifas 
mother. But the result was unexpected. Finding that ossuary 
to be the final resting-place of a Khalif’s mother, the Muslims 
desired to be buried there, and in a short lime a graveyard 
arose in the neighbourhood. At present however the place is 
not held in any particular respect, and travellers have freely 
inscribed their names on the walls. Superstitious people gather 
there and take vows in the name of the interred person 
(whoever he or she may be) with a view to having their 
desires fulfilled. According to Mr. K. D. Kayas, a belief prevails 
there that if a person, bitten by a mad dog, were to circum¬ 
ambulate the ossuary twice or thrice daily for 40 days, he 
would surely recover. 

At ParsSgard there is also a human figure with four wings 
with the following inscription in five words:—I am Cyrus, 
Achaemenian king.” This brief line in cuneiform script is 
still extant bewailing the lost empire of the great conqueror. 
But this brief inscription is also memorable from another point 
of view, for, according to Dr. G. Buchanan Gray and Dr. M. 
Cary,^^^ of the predecessors of Darius no inscription exists 
in (Old) Persian except these five words of Cyrus at Pasargadae. 
We shall hereafter discuss the sculptures on “Naqsh i Rustam,*’ 
but we shall here describe one of its representations already 
referred to in Chapter VIII. It is to be found on the ossuary 
of king Darius Hystaspes. The dignified figure of the king, 
standing on the pedestal, is depicted offering prayers before 
the fire with the sun shining on one side. With his left hand 
he holds the bow, while the right hand is raised high in an 
attitude of worship. There is also a winged figure with the 
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face of the king, representing the king's own “ Fravashi." This 
very well-known representation can even to-day be seen in 
several fire-temples and Parsi homes of India. 

In Chapter III we have discussed at length the inscriptions 
of king Darius Hystaspes on the rock of Behisiun. In one of 
the sculptural representations king Darius is made to stand 
armed with bow and arrow^ with the figure of the 
“ Fravashi ” on his head, and the deceitful usurper Gaumata 
under his feet, supplicating mercy. Before Darius there is a 
row of nine kings, standing one behind the other, with their 
necks and hands chained and fettered. According to a well- 
known legend about the rock of Behisiun, a stone-carver 
named Farhad fell in love with Shirin, the beautiful queen 
of the Sasanian king Khusru Parwiz. To put the obstacle 
efifeclively but courteously out of the way the king proposed 
to give up Shirin to Farhad if he only hollowed a rock and 
made the waters of the neighbouring river flow in;o the adjoin¬ 
ing valley. Nothing daunted by the impossibiiity of the 
condition, Farh d began business with chisel and hammer with 
an iron resolution, ceaselessly continuing his work day and 
night, and making the lonely wilderness resound with his 
desperate cries of “ Shirin,'’ ‘‘ Shirin.” The king was afraid 
lest the mountain should be hollowed, and therefore dispatched 
an old woman to Farhad with the false news of Shirin’s 
death. Farhad heard this heart-rending news when at work 
on the mountain, from which the mad man hurled himself 
into the valley below, destroying his life but immortalizing 
his name in the love-episodes of Iran. Even to-day this par¬ 
tially hollowed rock bears the name of Behistun ( “ Bi-suioon '* 
without pillars or foundation). This legend claims no historical 
authenticity.^ ^ 

According to Mr. Blomfield,'architecture usually comes 
late in the sequence of the arts, and people draw well long 
before they design. Rude cavemen of prc-historical times are 
known to have drawn figures on the cave walls long before 
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they knew what buildings were. People usually display their 
clearness first in the minor arts of pottery and metal-work, 
before their builders reach the degree of skilled design at 
which building becomes architecture. We have seen that the 
Achaemenian Iranians were great builders, and we naturally 
find them equally skilled in the minor arts. Their art of 
decorating the walls of palaces with different colours has been 
already referred to in this chapter. As Dastur Dr. Dhalla^® 
observes, the Achaemenian palaces were coated with enamel, 
and enamelled bricks and tiles were used for decorative pur¬ 
poses. He also says that the interiors of these great palaces 
were adorned by rich tapestries of various colours as well as 
by ornamental objects of Ionian workmanship and marble and 
bronze statues of eminent Greek sculptors. 

Several vessels belonging to Achaemenian times have been 
recovered. On some of them the king is portrayed discharging 
arrows on a lion from his chariot, while on the other side he 
is depicted piercing his enemy with a lance. Usually the tailed 
human figure, representing the “ Fravashi ”, is drawn on the 
head of the king. The kingdom of Lydia was the first to mint 
gold and silver coins, and Lydia fell to the conquering arms 
of Cyrus the great in 546 B. C. As observed in Chapter III, 
king Darius, in imitation of Lydian coins, had himself minted 
gold and silver coins, known as “Darics’' after his name. The 
king alone had the privilege of making gold coins, and for 
a long time no other gold coins were to be found in the 
world. The king's satraps were empowered to mint silver coins, 
which were rather thick and uncouth in appearance. Most 
of the coins depict the king hunting a lion, or two lions fitting 
with their backs to each other.-^ Dastur Dr. Dhalla^^ holds 
that large numbers of such gold coins were carried away by 
Alexander. Dr. Dhalla also refers to the glyptic art which 
prevailed among the Achaemenians, who were clever at carving 
on precious stones and engraving seals. 

We may now turn to Parthian and Sasanian art. In Mr. 
Rawlinson’s 2 2 opinion the Parthians were skilled in minting 
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coins, and they have left behind them some broken remains 
of their sculpture and architecture at Hotra and Alhadhra. 
The Parthians were great in war, but their art-sense cannot 
be said to have been well developed, but was much inferior 
to that of the Assyrians, Babylonians and Achaemenians. Still 
it is possible that the Parthians may have guided the Sasani- 
ans in certain directions. The resurrection of Iranian art took 
place in the regime of the Sasanians nearly 550 years after the 
downfall of the Achaemenians. The Sasanians had not much 
to learn in art from the Parthians, and had to work out their 
artistic salvation all by themselves. Sasanian art was not so 
grand and attractive as that of the Achaemenians. The Sasanian 
kings Ardshir BabkSn, Shahpur I, Naushirwan and Khusru 
Parwiz immortalized themselves also as patrons of art. It is 
possible that Sasanian art w^as influenced by that of Rome 
and Byzantium. The most important forms of Sasanian art 
were the dome and the arch, which were imitated and perfect¬ 
ed later on by the Muslims. 

The question as to which race deserves the honour of 
having invented the dome and the arch must remain debata¬ 
ble. The Greek method of construction was the simplest, for 
the Greeks only used the post and the lintel, but their simpli¬ 
city was their glory, and their Parthenon remains a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. The Romans improved upon it, 
inventing the arch, vault and dome, and as Mr. R. Blomfield®^ 
observes, became the greatest builders of the world. The 
Romans, unlike the Greeks, were utilitarian in their art-motives, 
and built great works of public utility, not merely palaces as 
in Iran nor merely temples as in Greece, but the “thermae’’ 
(public baths), amphitheatres, bridges, aqueducts, granaries, 
drainage works and great public buildings. Mr. G. M. 
Rushforth^* also assigns to Rome the credit for the invention 
of the arch and the vault. But these important architectural 
forms were already used by Assyria and other ancient countries, 
though, as Dr. Pope*® says, it was the Sasanian Iranians who 
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subsequently developed them on a large scale and thus made 
them popular. 

Strzigowski,^^ the well-known Austrian expert on archi¬ 
tecture, agrees with this view and says:—“The system of mass¬ 
ive construction in brick might perhaps belong to the low¬ 
land of Mesopotamia, where it was the natural building ma* 
terial, but the vault and the dome, the love of low-relief 
carving and all-over ornament, a taste for non-reprcsentational 
rather than naturalistic art, and the use of a highly symboli¬ 
cal system of decoration were all features to be associated 
with the upland region of Persia’’. According to Strzigowski, 
a novel and unique style of architecture, derived from the 
Iranian, went to the West in the third and second centuries 
B. C. and became to a large extent the very foundation of 
Christian architectural style. In Dr. Pope’s opinion the pointed 
arch is almost universal throughout Persia, which is its natur¬ 
al and permanent home. He also observes that vault archi¬ 
tecture in the Near East is as old as building itself. Though 
no domes are extant from Sasanian architecture, still, as Dr. 
Pope says, sufficient ruins are left to give us the original 
dimensions of the domes and their method of construction, 
and to show how definitely the problem had been mastered 
at this early date. It is therefore very difficult to say which 
nation. Eastern or Western, invented the arch, vault and dome. 
It would be however safe to conclude that they were inde¬ 
pendently evolved in East and West, that Iran developed these 
features considerably as did Rome, and that both races profited 
mutually by exchange of artistic ideas. According to M. Ros- 
tovtzev,-^ the art of carving figures of animals in stone first 
originated in Mesopotamia,from where it went to Iran. 
Here it underwent numerous changes and was considerably 
developed, and it was in Iran that this art took its 
characteristic form. 

The Sasanians, like the Achaemenians, were great in 
building palaces, whose ruins are still found at Firuzabad, 
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Sarvistan, Mashita and Madain. These palaces, unlike the 
Achaemenian ones, are not raised on lofty platforms nor are 
there staircases to make them accessible. The pillared halls and 
flat roofs of Achaeraenians were now for ever replaced by 
vaulted and domed rooms. Instead of winged bulls we have 
arches, while round or egg-shaped domes meet the eye at 
various places. The Sasanians did not use solid stone in their 
work, and plastered their walls with stucco. The smallest of 
all the Sasanian palaces is the one at Sarvistsin, probably 
built by Shahpur 11. The one bigger than it is at Firuz..bad 
and was said to have been built by Yezdejard 1. The greatest 
and most gorgeous palace is known as the '‘TSq i KLsru'' or 
the palace of Khusru I (Naushirwan ), situated at Madain, 
for the building of which Greek architects were invited.^^ 
The audience-hall, of this palace was considered one of the 
wonders of the world. It was so vast that when Khalif Abu 
Tafar al Mansur destroyed it, the very demolition was found 
expensive. In Dr. Herzfeld'S'^ ^ opinion this palace was built in 
servile imitation of the Gracco-Roman style and therefore looks 
like an Iranian clad in a garment prepared by a bungling 
Western tailor ! Probably this palace was provided with three 
or four storeys, though only one dilapidated hall survives, the 
rest being demolished. But the hall is 115 feet long, 72 feet 
broad and 85 feet high and cx pede Herculem we can well 
form an idea of the whole palace from the dimensions of one 
of its parts. 

The palaje at Mashita was rather smaller but grander 
and more stately. It was built by Khusru Parwiz, who, like 
Shah Jehan, was fond of pomp and magnificence. This palace 
contains numerous carvings of birds and beasts, considered 
matchless in art by Mr. Rawlinson,-*^ ^ who believes this palace 
to be unrivalled in the world in construction and design. The 
Sasanian builders, though slightly lacking in sublimity when 
compared to the Achaemenians, still surpassed their predecessors 
in splendour and wealth of workmanship. Egyptian architecture 
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could be sublime with a gloomy and mysterious air about its 
monuments: Indian art was a sermon in stone, a presentation 
in concrete form of the yogic concentration of the artist, who 
was more conscious of his message and its symbolic expression 
than of its technique and execution: the Greek temples of the 
Doric order won all hearts with their open air, cheerful prospect, 
their devotion to beauty, restraint and form; the Romans were the 
master-builders and city-planners of the world in their inven¬ 
tion of numerous designs and construction of various edifices 
suited to the needs of the people : Gothic architecture enrap¬ 
tured the beholder with its high vaults and traceried windows, 
its infinite branching and interlacing, sprouting and flowering as 
of a forest in stone : the Saracenic mosques and mausolea with 
their imposing domes and exquisite minarets, which are veri¬ 
table poems in stone, fascinated the world by the grace and 
delicacy of their workmanship, the symmetry of their proportion 
and the luxuriance of their execution. But there is something 
colossal about the art of Iran, whose edifices were miniature 
mountains; and the Iranians remain unrivalled in the grandeur 
of their outlook, the immensity of their palaces, the magni¬ 
ficence of their conception and the richness of their decorative 
details. 

We shall now turn to the sculptures on Naqsh i Rustam/’ 
carved by the Sasanians near Shiraz just below the rock-hewn 
tombs of Achaemenian kings. Thus “ Naqsh i Rustam presents 
the workmanship of both Achaemenian and Sasanian artists. 
“Naqsh i Rustamlike “Takht i Jamshid, and “Qabr i 
madar i Suleimanis a perfectly inappropriate name. These 
sculptures have in fact not the least connection with the Kaya- 
nian hero Rustam, but this was the result of the popular habit of 
associating works of art with the name of any famous man that 
came handy.^ In one of these bas-reliefs we find a representation 
of the first Sasanian king Ardshir B. bkSn, crushing under 
foot the prostrate form of the last Parthian king Ardwan, and 
receiving a circlet from the hands of a rider. This effigy of 
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the rider is said to stand for Ahuramazda, while the circlet 
is the emblem of sovereignty. Another bas-relief shows the 
victory of Shahpur I over the Roman Emperor Valerian: 
Shahpur is on horseback while Valerian is on his knees with 
hand outstretched by way of entreaty. These two sculptures 
provide important proofs of historical incidents, and also throw 
light on the manners, customs, apparel, art etc of the society 
of the times. Near ^'Naqsh i Rustam” there is a ruined build¬ 
ing known as the ‘'K'aba i Zardusht” or the grave of 
Zarathushtra. This name also is quite inapplicable, for the 
prophet Zarathushtra flourished in the Kayanian age, and it is 
entirely impossible that he should have been buried in a tomb, 
and that this tomb should have survived the wear and tear 
of millenniums till Sasanian times. This dilapidated building is 
close to the ossuaries, and Mr. Kayas^^ therefore infers that 
in all likelihood it must have been a '‘sagdi"' (a small house, 
attached to a Tower of Silence, where fire is preserved and 
prayers offered). 

Far greater is the importance of the sculptures on the 
Taq i BustSn ” (literally meaning the arch of the garden). 
These ruins are near KermSnshah and not far from the rock 
of Behistun. The real cause of its importance centres in one 
sculptured figure, piously believed till the present day to 
represent the Prophet Zarathushtra, and as such regarded with 
the utmost veneration. The figure is seven feet tall with a 
nimbus round the head as in the case of prophets and saints: 
the person stands on an object resembling a sun-flower and 
holds aloft a staff with two hands. Prof. Jackson, who had 
visited Iran and made a special study of these sculptures, 
informs us that the eyes, nose and forehead of the figure 
have been defaced, presumably, as he says, by the Arabs, 
whose religion abominates the representation of human figures. 
Mrs. Dhalla,®® who had accompanied her husband on a visit 
to Iran, observes that the figure is so near the beholder as to 
tempt any bigoted man of violent proclivities to mutilate it. 
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Many other effigies in the locality have been similarly 
deformed. The figure under discussion is the only one among 
numerous others to be crowned with the nimbus and regarded 
with the greatest reverence in all Iran. Sir John Malcolm*^ 
was the first to attract the attention of all by including an 
illustration of this figure in his well-known work on Iranian 
history. 

Though this effigy is commonly regarded as representing 
the Prophet Zarathushtra, its identity still remains the subject 
of hot discussion. Prof. Jackson in his work referred to above 
considers it tlie personification of the Zarathushtrian religion, 
while Mr Thomas and Prof Rawlinson hold that it represents 
Ahuramazda Himself. According to Dr. Justi, it stands for 
the angel Mithra. In the opinion of Dastur Dr. Dhalla,^® it 
portrays Atar, the angel of fire, while Sir J. C. Coyaji'^^ holds 
that it typifies Behiam, the angel of victory. It seems to be 
the representation of an angel or a person of eminent sancitity, 
but we need not here discuss the identity of this figure. Near 
the sacred figure two kings are represented in stone standing on 
a prostrate form. One of the two kings seems to give a ring to 
the other: this ring is called “ Halqeh i sulh’’ or ring of 
peace. One of the kings is Ardshir Bakban entrusting the ring 
or emblem of sovereignty to his son ShShpur I, while the 
prostrate person under their feet may be the embodiment 
either of Parthian or Roman power. 

In another sculpture on the ‘^Taq i Bustan" King Khusru 
Parwiz is depicted as receiving a chaplet from a person : on 
the right side of the king is a woman bestowing on him the 
garland of victory with one hand, and emptying a vessel on 
the ground with the other. The sculpture of unveiled women 
on the rocks clearly shows the freedom enjoyed by the fair 
sex even in those days, and irrefragably proves the theory that 
the parda is not a Zarathushtrian custom. There is another 
gigantic sculpture on “ Taq i Bustan'' of Khusru Parwiz in 
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full panoply riding his famous black horse Shabdiz, Prof, 
Jacl<son*^ says that according to the current Iranian belief these 
sculptures were carved by Farhad, but the Iranians forget that 
Farhad was a human being, not a giant or a jinnee. As various 
sculptures are wrongly supposed to have been prepared by orders 
of Jamshid or Rustam, so too workmanship in these works 
of art is light-heartedly attributed to Farhad by the Iranians, 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that Jamshid flourished in the 
Pishdadian, Rustam in the Kayanian and Farhad in the much 
later Sasanian age. This only betrays the ignorance of history 
prevailing among the Iranian masses.^ ^ Of the seven kings 
(including Naushirwan) that succeeded Behrarngur, none 
except Khusru Parwiz has left behind any sculpture. Naushir¬ 
wan doubtless built the great and magnificent palace “ Taq i 
Kisra ”, already referred to. 

Shahpur I had founded a city which is still known after 
his name as Nishapur. In one of the sculptures there we 
find the same king on horseback treading on a prostrate 
foeman. But our attention is particularly drawn here to the 
gigantic figure of Shahpur I, 20 feet high and 8 feet wide at 
the shoulders, according to Mr. Bradley-Bin.^ - Unfortunately 
this great image is completely in ruins, having fallen from 
the pedestal, with the king's face half buried in the earth. 
The face of the king, being easily accessible, has been deli¬ 
berately disfigured, and as Mr. Bradley-Birt says, when the 
conquering Arabs would not or could not imitate such great 
art, they gloried only in its destruction. The vanity of human 
wishes and the evanescence of pomp and splendour are proved 
only too clearly by these instances, which show that “ storied 
urn and animated bust'* do not long survive to remind us of 
the person whose memory they were intended to perpetuate. 
The history of this broken sculpture irresistibly reminds one of 
Shelley's famous sonnet “Ozymandias of Egypt”, which mora¬ 
lizes on the fate of that king, whose broken statue is all T'al 
is left of his once powerful empire. 
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The Sasanian kings were also careful to create new 
industries with the help of their prisoners of war. Prof. A. 
Christensen and Mr. W. Ensslin^^ invite our attention to the 
fact that Shahpur I exploited to the full the engineering 
skill of the Romans by making the prisoners from the defeated 
Roman Emperor Valerian’s army build the great dam at 
Shushtar, a fine piece of construction that has survived to 
this day. 

We need not dwell at length on the Sasanian sculptures 
at “Naqsh i Rajab’'. Here sculptures of women are also to be 
found with those of men, showing that in Iranian society the 
sexes were almost on a level of equality. The ruins of the 
city of Darabgard are not important. HamadSn, known as 
Ecbatana, was the capital of the Medes: it was a splendid 
city in its times and Herodotus provides us with some informa¬ 
tion about it. It was the summer resort of Achaemenian kings 
though at present it is in ruins. There is a broken statue there 
of a lion 12 feet long, and the animal seems to sit brooding 
on Iran’s glorious past, which faded like a dream. The 
following words of ‘Umar KhayySm, rendered into English by 
Fitzgerald, spontaneously rise into our memory to remind us 
of what Iran was and what it is after the intoxication of 
empire had been sobered down:- 

“ They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts were Jamshid gloried and drank deep: 

And BehrSm, that great Hunter — the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head and he lies fast asleep." 

Thus a sufficient number of ruins has still been spared 
from the cruel hand of man and the withering influence of 
time to enable us to judge the architectural glories of ancient 
Iran. But more is still expected from the miracles of archaeo¬ 
logy, which has brought to light many a hidden artistic 
treasure of the past. Mr. Will Durant*^ observes that an 
expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
is now (19.13) engaged in excavating Persepolis under the 
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direction of Dr. James H. Breasted. In January 1931 this 
expedition is said to have unearthed a mass of statuary equal 
in amount to all Persian sculptures previously known. 

We may now glance at the Sasanian coins. The Parthian 
coins, which had been influenced by Rome, were continued 
by Ardshir B ibkan. The Sasanians named silver coins as 
"‘Dirams’' and the gold ones as “Dinars”, and the same 
words were continued in the Persian language. These coins 
however can hardly be called excellent specimens of art. 
Usually they bear the stamp of the king’s face, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with that of the heir-apparent. The coins 
of Khusru Parwiz bear his likeness on the obverse, and that 
of a woman, presumably his wife Shirin, on the reverse. 
Usually on the reverse is depicted fire, the emblem of the 
Zarathushtrian religion. According to Dastur Dr. Dhalla,^*' much 
useful information could be derived from these Sasanian 
coins. We know for instance that Sasanian kings used to keep 
long and curly hair, and wear ear-rings and pearl necklaces and 
balloon-shaped turbans. The Iranians had a peculiar custom 
according to which when a king began his reign he began a 
new epoch along with it, thereby abrogating the old one. The 
coins bore the likeness of the king as well as the number of 
the regnal year in which they were struck. Mr. K. D. 
Kayas^^’ observes that a study of the likenesses on the 
coins facilitated the identification of the sculptures on the 
rocks. 

Painting had been well developed in the Sasanian age, 
and skill was displayed in the blending of colours. Mural 
paintings of Sasanian times have also been discovered. M^ni, 
the religious reformer of the third century A. D., referred to 
previously, was an eminent artist, though his pictures cannot 
be supposed to have survived the terrible vicissitudes to which 
Iran was subjected for centuries. Mani was also an expert in 
** Khushnavisi" (calligraphy ). According to Dr. Pope^ ^ when 
Mani was treated as a heretic and his volumes consigned to 
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the fire, currents of golden water began to issue from his 
books. According to the historian Mas‘udi^® there was a 
custom in Iran that before the death of a king his portrait 
was painted and put up in the royal palace, and Mas‘udi 
thinks that the pictorial art had made considerable progress 
in the Sasanian age. 

The well-known archaeologist Dr. Herzfeld'^'^ depreciates 
the value of Iranian art, and observes that continuity could 
not be observed in its development. In his opinion the Iranians 
were lacking in creative ability of a high order, and being 
under the artistic influence of other races, could not evolve 
an independent artistic style of their own, though Dr. Herzfeld 
admits that the Sasanians were finally able to outgrow this 
alien influence. But Dr. A. U. Pope,^’^ the famous modern 
American expert on Iranian art, unstintedly praises this art, 
which, says he, will have to be considered with the important 
arts of other countries at the time of the Arab conquest: he 
further says that this art had not remained confined to Iran 
but had been diffused throughout the Iranian Empire. Dr. 
Pope, who has a very high opinion of Achaemenian art, 
observes: — “ Persepolis, with its rational and lucid plan, its 
stupendous scale, its lofty, delicately fluted columns with their 
magnificent bases and capitals, its beautiful sculptured friezes 
and glowing colours, had already reached one of the high 
places in the history of architecture more than a thousand 
years before the advent of Islam.’' In the opinion of the same 
author, the amazing grandeur and artistic workmanship of 
the Sasanian palaces could hardly have been excelled in any 
country. The Iranians w'ere fond of clarity and accuracy and 
showed great intellectuality in their art. According to Dr. Pope, 
the surrounding countries were not very successful in their 
imitation of Iranian art; if they attained some measure of 
success, it must have been in the beauty of their colours and 
the precision of their details, but not in their intellectual 
capacity. This opinionof a great expert on Iranian art like 
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Dr. Pope deserves to be well weighed and considered. Sir 
E. Denison Ross"'^ also eulogizes Persian art as the art of the 
cultivated hedonist, sensitive to colour, design and complexity, 
sensual but not vulgar, and brilliant without being barbaric. 

The making of textiles reached the pitch of perfection 
in Sasanian times. The art of weaving carpets prevailed in 
Iran in ancient times and is still able to maintain its high 
level of workmanship. The carpet in the royal Sasanian palace 
was a wonder and can be definitely said to be unrivalled in 
beauty and grandeur. It was 450 feet long and 90 feet broad 
and was prepared in the form of a garden. It was entirely 
embroidered in gold thread, while the different alleys in the 
garden were demarcated by lines of silver thread. Emeralds 
were used to denote the green spots of that garden, while 
rivulets were indicated by strings of pearls; thus all kinds of 
gems were freely used to set forth trees, flowers, fruits etc. 
This carpet was a symbol of the royal pomp and magnificence 
of the Sasanians. When the Arabs invaded Iran they were so 
barbarous, says Gibbon in his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ”, as to put camphor into their mouths thinking it to 
be salt. They were amazed to see this great carpet which they 
sent to Khalif ‘Umar at Madina. According to the religious 
law of Islam the booty obtained in war should be divided 
equally among the Muslims: hence by orders of Khalif "Umar 
this unrivalled model of art was cut up and divided among 
the Faithful. ^2 when the Arabs won the battle of Qudusiya 
they captu-ed the “ Darfash i Kavy-inior the great national 
standard of Iran, which also was unequalled in its kind and 
reflected the fondness of Sasanian kings for magnificence and 
display of wealth. It was^ 18 feet high and 12 feet broad, and 
a wealth of wonderful gems was profusely lavished upon it. 
It was also despatched to Madina to Khalif ‘Umar by whose 
order it^ shared the fate of the carpet, and every Muslim 
received a piece by way of booty.Lovers of art will surely 
deplore the destruction of such rare artistic models that happened 
to fall into unappreciative hands. 
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The carpets were adorned with excellent drawings and 
embroidered with various colours, and the preparation and 
blending of colours was a special feature of this form of 
Iranian art. The palaces were adorned with rich polychrome 
decoration in tiles, metal and textiles, and this art was a 
survival from ancient Achaemenian times. According to Prof. 
Shushtery/^ the history of Indian carpet industry could be 
traced to Iranian origin. Even in modern times the Iranians 
excel other races in the art of making beautiful carpets. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir E. D. Ross/’^ the best specimen in the world of 
Iranian carpets is at present to be found at Vienna, and from 
a hunting scene depicted on it it is called the “ Hunting Carpet'*. 
The Iranians were also fond of splendid raiment, and even 
after the Arab conquest the art of preparing beautiful vestments 
continued. In the court of the Khalif merit was rewarded with 
turbans and robes of honour, and artistically cut garments 
were appreciated. According to Mr. A. H. Christie/^® silken 
garments had been prohibited by the Prophet Muhammad, 
but the Muslims now encouraged silk factories and established 
new ones, as proved by the derivations of the following words 
fustian (from Fustat, a suburb of Cairo), damask ( from 
Damascus), muslin (from Mosul), baldachin (from Baghdad), 
grenadine (from Granada), taffeta (from the Persian word 
^‘taftan" to twist) and tabby (from ‘Att' biyeh, a quarter in 
Baghdad). 

In ceramics also Iran held a high position among the 
countries of the world, and here it was influenced by 
Chinese art. From ancient times the art of making delightful 
porcelain vessels prevailed in Iran, and they were covered 
over with beautiful designs of animals and birds. The art 
still flourishes in Iran in all its ancient splendour. The ancient 
city of Rai (near Teheran) was famous for its ceramics, 
but the best specimens of faience are in modern times found 
at Kashan, otherwise notorious for the vicious variety of 
its scorpions. This city is so renowned for its pottery 
that artistic porcelain vessels are named Kashi" after it. 
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The Iranians also made a name for themselves in metal-working 
and an Iranian master of this art, Mahmud al-Kurdi, who 
worked in Venice at the beginning of the 16th century, inspired 
the local craftsmen so that a Perso-^Venetian school arose 
adapting the patterns of Iranian art to suit the taste of the 
Italian Renaissance.^^ 

We may now turn to Iranian painting. We have seen that 
this art was well developed in Sasanian times and that the 
world-famous painter Mani flourished in that age. The Iranians 
were fond of painting pictures of king Behramgur and his 
beloved Banu Azdeh, hunting on horseback. Painting is against 
the spirit of Islam and after the Arab conquest it was frowned 
upon by the orthodox Muslims. But at least in painting 
orthodoxy failed to score its mark, and even human figures 
continued id be painted, though their representation in sculpture 
and architecture was sternly banned as smacking of idolatry. 
When after the advent of Islam the portrayal of human figures 
on stone or canvas was denounced, the artistic genius of the 
people turned into other directions, as “ Khushnavisi or 
calligraphy, by which books were written in extremely attractive, 
fascinating and ornamental handwriting. According to Prof. 
Shushtery,^® Iran may be called the cradle of calligraphy, and 
the number of calligraphers there is so great that a complete 
list cannot be attempted. Many Muslim princes of Iran were 
skilled calligrapers e. g. the famous patron of arts Baisanqar 
Mirza, the grandson of Tamerlane. The Iranian genius also 
proved fruitful in the creation of various ornamental and 
fanciful designs, known from the Arabs as “ Arabesque There 
has neither been nor will be any country without some form 
of art, and if one outlet in one direction be closed for some 
reason, another outlet elsewhere is bound to open for the 
artistic expression of the country. Iranian art, however, is 
lacking in variety and tends to be monotonous. The figure 
depicted looks mechanical and is wanting in animation and 
naturalness. The artist does not always observe the sense of 
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proportion. The Iranian paintings betray woodenness and 
a bondage to conventions with the result that, as Sir E. D. 
Ross '^ observes, the trees depicted in their paintings are as 
stiff and rigid as sentries on duty. 

The Mongol conquerors of Iran were extremely cruel and 
barbarous, but contact with Iran inspired in them a love of 
art and culture. Till the lall of the ‘Abbaside Caliphate in 
1258, the Islamic ban against painting was literally enforced 
and painting was not much encouraged; but though the 
Mongols spread destruction far and wide, they proved themselves 
lovers of art by the encouragement they gave to painting. The 
Mongols now became patrons of art; Iran conquered her 
conquerors culturally once again as she had conquered the 
Arabs, or as Greece bad asserted her supremacy over Rome 
in art and literature; or as the art and architecture of the 
Romans had triumphed over their barbarous victors-the Goths, 
As the Goths poured a new inspiration in the art of the 
conquered countries, so too did the Mongols in Iran, and during 
their regime painting reached the high watcMnark of perfection. 

The Mongols, who were a byword for heartless brutality 
and who unhesitatingly destroyed whole populations inclusive 
of women and children, are said to have spared the lives of 
the artists. When Tamerlane retuined from India after deluging 
the conquered territory with blood, he took away with him 
some of the most skilled architects who built for him a great 
mosque at Samarqand. His grandson BaisanqarkhSn was a 
famous aesthete and in the 15lh century he founded an 
art-academy at Herat. In the concluding years of the same 
century there flourished Behz .d, the greatest painter of Iran 
after Mani, in the reign of the famous patron of arts, Sultan 
Husein B. iqar;,, the last of the Timurid monarchs. His disciple 
AqS Mirak Isphahani has painted the well-known picture of the 
“ Ma‘eraj in which the Prophet Muhammad on his horse 
Buraq is shown to ascend bodily into the Divine Presence.®® 
This shows that the Muslim aversion to the portrayal of human 
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figures was disappearing. Another pupil of Behzad was Mir 
Sayyad ‘Ali Tabrizi, whose paintings fascinated the Emperor 
Humayun during his exile in Persia. Mir Sayyad ‘Ali accom¬ 
panied Humayun to India where he became the founder of 
the Mughal school of art. In the 16th century there also 
flourished Sultan Muhammad and his pupil Ustad Muhamraadi. 
In the 16th-17th centuries in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas Safavi 
the great there was a famous painter named Reza ‘Abbasi, 
regarded as a rival of Behzad, In the 19th century with the 
commencement of the Qajar regime Iranian art began 
to decline. 

Iranian painting had considerable influence on India 
especially during the Mughal regime. In the opinion of Mr. 
E. B. Havell,®^ in pre-Muslim India painting did flourish 
among Hindus and Buddhists, but there was hardly any 
seriousness about it, and the paintings represented figures of 
deities and other characters from the Puraoas. But ever since 
the start of the Mughal rule in India art began to be secula¬ 
rized, and a special school of painting now made its 
appearance. Mr. Havell clearly says that the origin of this 
Indian painting could be traced to Iranian influence. He 
compares this influence to that of Italy on all Europe during 
the Renaissance. Some Iranian painters, themselves under the 
fresh inspiration of the great Behzad, accompanied Babar to 
India, where painting and calligraphy rapidly began to develop. 
In the reign of HumSyun there was an Iranian painter named 
Shahpur KhorasSoi; other painters were Mir Sayyad ‘Ali 
Tabrizi (already referred to) and ‘Abd us samd Shirazi 
( known as “ Shirin Qalam ” or sweet pen ). The very names 
of these three artists showed that they hailed from Khor^san, 
Tabriz and ShiraZ and that the Iranian influence on India was 
still powerful. 

According to Prof. Shushtcry/® miniature painting started 
in Central Asia but reached its fullest development first in 
Iran and then in India, The Mughals of India also displayed 

24 
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their skill in laying out gardens; for instance the Shalimar 
garden of Akbar at Kashmir; another garden of the same name 
at Lahore was laid out by orders of Shah Jehan: but none could 
exceed Jehangir’s fondness for gardens which he laid out at 
Kashmir, Fatehpur Sikri, Sikandra, Udeypur etc. Akbar and 
Jehangir were devotees of art, and painting reached its climax 
in the time of Shah Jehan. The noble but unfortunate DSra 
Shikoh was much interested in painting, but ever since the 
accession of the bigoted Aurangzebe to the throne, all art was 
doomed and painting also suifered an eclipse. Not only the 
Muslims but even the Hindus had come under Iranian 
influence. But even this Hindu-Muslim art had an air of 
stiffness about it, and the paintings instead of having spirit 
and vivacity looked rather like lifeless geometrical designs. 
Mr. HavelF'*^ observes that the animation and freshness 
observed in the Ajanta rock-paintings are not noticeable in the 
Hindu paintings of the Mughal period. Thus, inspite of the 
aversion of Islam, painting flourished in Iran and even 
influenced the art of India in considerable measure. 

The Iranians have a natural bent towards art. They 
acknowledge their indebtedness in art to other nations, and 
yet they can preserve the continuity of their own art-tradition 
and even influence other countries in their turn. Perhaps the 
geographical position of Iran may account for the power and 
extent of its artistic influence; by reason of its central situation 
it has also profited by the cultural contact of various countries. 
But, as Dr. Pope®^ observes, such facilities may have been 
available to other countries, which have not shone remarkably 
in the field of art. Hence Dr. Pope assigns the credit of Iran’s 
excellence in art not to its geographical position but to the 
innate art-instinct of the Iranians. 

Dr. Pope clearly says that during the Arab conquest the 
Arabs knew nothing of art except the building of houses of 
mud and wood and pitching of tents. This opinion is not 
exaggerated, for, as Mr. Talbot:Riceobserves, nomadic 
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races (like the Arabs) can never do anything on an extensive 
scale. They can never undertake any building operations, 
sculpture, architecture etc. on a large scale, because wander¬ 
ing races cannot afford to raise any permanent monuments of 
art in any one place. At the most nomadic races are good at 
spinning and weaving fabrics for their tents, blankets, rugs 
etc : this shows that the Iranians had nothing to learn from 
the Arabs in the matter of art. The Arabs destroyed the 
Iranian capital of Madain to their hearts' content, and when 
Khalif Abu J'afar al Mansur built Baghd.td in 762, he freely 
exploited the ruins of Madain as if ^they were an inexhaustible 
mine.66 After the acceptance of Islam the Iranians displayed 
their artistic abilities in building mosques and minarets, which 
at first were clearly designed in imitation of Sasanian fire-temples 
and other wdrks of art of the period. Hence arose the Iranian 
Saracenic^ ^ art, but it is clear that it arose, as did: literature 
and culture, discussed in Chapter V, not from the Arabs who 
lived in tents and mud-dwellings, but from the Iranian 
converts to Islam. By the same alchemic contact, as noticed 
above, Iran civilized also her barbarian Mongol conquerors 
who became devotees and patrons of art. 

Dr. Herzfeld's opinion that the Iranians were lacking in 
creative ability and that the continuity of Iranian art-traditions 
had been interrupted, has been ably refuted by Dr. Pope®® 
with suitable illustrations. In his opinion Iranian devotion to 
art is thousands of years old and has uninterruptedly survived 
the shocks of numerous invasions. The reasons may be found 
in the natural attachment of the Iranians to art, their pertina¬ 
city in choosing the best materials, their constant anxiety to 
surpass themselves and achieve all the perfection they possibly 
could, their characteristic trait of assimilating the art-influence 
of various countries, and their aspiration to create therefrom 
an independent style of their own. According to Dr. Pope, 
the Iranians were averse to abstrusenessj the great merit of 
their art consisted in its perpetual freshness and juvenility, its 
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intelligibility, its fondness for colours and its love of the 
grand and the sublime : and this devotion to art invariably 
manifested itself even when the country was invaded by Arabs 
or Mongols. As observed in Chapter V, every calamity has 
its compensations. Whenever an uncultured race establishes its 
suzerainty over a cultured people, there is an age of renaissance 
in literature and art, for the conquered country receives a 
rude awakening and is compelled to revise its literary and artistic 
values in the light of novel thoughts and present them in 
fresher and more original forms of expression. When the 
barbarous Goths overran Europe from the fifth century A. D., 
the continent was devastated, but European art was profited 
by the invention of a new style in architecture—the pointed 
Gothic arch. Similarly the nomadic Arabs of the 7th, the 
ignorant Saljuq lurks of the 11th and the savage Mongols of 
the 13th centuries came to Iran to conquer and destroy, but 
remained there as devotees and patrons of her art and literature. 

We may now briefly review the Iranian art of Muslim 
times. We have seen that the arch, dome and vault existed in 
ancient times in several eastern countries but that they were 
attempted on a wide scale and popularized by the Sasanians. 
During the Muslim period the arch, dome and vault began 
with the Saljuqs in the llth and 12th centuries. In the begin¬ 
ning of the l4th century Ghazankhim, the great grandson of 
Halaqukhan, built a most attractive and lovely blue mosque at 
Tabriz, destroyed by the earthquake of 1780. The mosque of 
Gauharshad at Ma had, built in 1405 by Shahrukh (the 
cultured son of Tamerlane ) and named after his wife, is regarded 
as the most splendid edifice in Iran. Baisanqar MirzS, their son, 
was, as observed previously, a great aesthete and patron of art and 
artists. When Shah Isma‘il founded the Safavi dynasty in 1499 
he proved his devotion to art by his assertion that the great 
painter Behzad was worth half his kingdom. Sh h Tahraiisp 
Safavi, who had offered protection to Humayun during his 
exile, was also a devotee af art. Sh, h ‘Abbas Safavi, consider- 
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ed the greatest Muslim king of Iran after Hsroun ar Rashid, 
was a mighty builder and augmented the magnificence and 
grandeur of Isphahan by a series of gorgeous edifices. The 
whole structure of the Taj Mahal of India, says Prof. 
Shushtery/"® is conceived in the Iranian style; many artists 
were chosen from various countries, but the chief architect was 
an Iranian — Ust,,d Isa Shirazi, assisted by his son Muhammad 
Sharif. According to M. Grousset,"^ a f rench savant, the Taj 
Mahal is ‘'the soul of Iran incarnate in the body of india.’^ 
The Qajar kings of Turkish stock, who ruled Iran in the 19th 
century, were uncultured and indifferent to art; but when the 
glory of modern Iran, Reza Shah PahJavi, came to the throne 
he poured new life and vigour into every department; archi¬ 
tectural development proceeded so rapidly as to open up a new 
era in the history of Iranian art, and many ancient buildings 
were renovated. All this shows that from ancient times to the 
present day the art-tradition of Iran has remained continuous 
and uninterrupted. 

Iranian buildings were constructed on a very large scale. 
Prof. Herzfeld has excavated the ruins of a palace of Ardshir 
Bakb^.n in South Iran. In the opinion of Dr. Pope the vault 
of this palace is more extensive than that of any other 
European edifice, except the vault of the famous Gothic 
Cathedral of Barcelona. The egg-shaped vault of the ruined 
palace of “Taq i KisrS'’ of Naushirwan surpasses all other 
vaults in the world in height and breadth. The Sasanian oval 
arches were imitated throughout Iran in the 9th century by 
the Muslims in their pointed arches, and they introduced this 
novel feature even in Europe.^ ^ Domes existed in ancient times 
and mud-built domes have survived in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian ruins; but the Romans in all likelihood imitated 
the vast Sasanian domes at Firuzabad and Sarvisian. The 
Iranians also gloried in brilliant and beautiful colours as 
seen in the Achaemenian palaces and the artistry on the “Taq 
i Bustan” of the Sasanians. The chief merit of Iranian art 
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lies therefore in its proficiency in constructing the arch, vault 
and dome and in the preparation and application of colours. 

We have already noticed in Chapter VII the influence of 
Achaemenian on Indian architecture of Mauryan times, and 
the indebtedness of Ashoka to Darius Hystaspes for the 
method of recording inscriptions on rocks and the use of 
stone instead of wood in architecture. Sir J. H. Marshall/^ 
summarizing Persian influence on the Mauryan art of India, 
observes that it was in Persia that the bell* shaped capital was 
evolved; it was from Persian originals that the smooth unflut¬ 
ed shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied; it was from 
Persia again that the craftsmen of Ashoka learnt how to give 
so lustrous a polish to stone — a technique of which numerous 
examples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere. According to 
Mr. George B. Walker/'^ (who quotes “Indian Architecture’' 
by Percy Brown and “Persian Art’' by Sir E. Denison Ross), 
the campaniform and even the bull-capitals of Mauryan archi¬ 
tecture are basically Iranian. Mr. Walker further observes that 
the rock-cut sanctuaries and architectural “caves", which are 
the glory of Buddhist architecture in India, are also Iranian, 
deriving their inspiration directly from the pillared halls cut 
into the cliffs of Media and Persia. 

We have noticed previously the great fondness of the Iranians 
for depicting the likeness of the lion on their sculptures, coins, 
etc., and such fondness is not often evidenced in other com¬ 
munities. According to Mr. V. Smith,the effigies of the 
four lions on the capitals of the famous column of Ashoka 
at Sam ith near Benares and much of their design had been 
suggested by Iranian architecture, though Mr. Smith considers 
the pose and artistic presentation of the Indian lions better 
than the Iranian models. Sir J. H. Marshal/"’ admits the 
Persian influence, though he modifies it by stating that it was 
the Hellenistic influence, nourished in Persia and especially in 
the satrapy of Bactria, that was responsible for the modelling 
of the living forms on the Sarnath capital, which is an exotic. 
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alien to Indian ideas in expression and execution. Dr. Arthur 
U. Pope in an interview at Bombay in January 1948 had 
declared that the effigies of the four lions on Ashoka's column 
at Sarnath and the “ Dharmachakra were in fact symbols of 
ancient Iran and could be seen in the Achaemenian ruins of 
^‘Takht i JamshidHence, according to Dr. Pope, the 
adoption by the present government of India of the figures of 
the lions and the “ Dharmachakra'' from the Sarnath column 
of Ashoka as national symbols was a great though unconscious 
compliment to the architecture of ancient Iran, whose influence 
is thus immortalized centuries after it was actually exerted in 
India. It is an incident about which Parsis may legitimately 
be proud. 

Not only India but several other countries of the world 
have been influenced by the art of Iran. After the defeat of 
the Persians at Marathon at the hands of the Greeks in 490 
B. C. there was considerable intercourse between Greece and 
Persia. The Periclean age, memorable among other things for 
its artistic glories, followed soon after and in all likelihood 
derived some inspiration from the art of Persia, which the 
Greeks greatly developed by their own innate artistic tenden¬ 
cies. As Mr. Will Durant^ ® observes : “ Architecturally there 
was but a step from Persepolis to Athens." The development 
of Roman architecture in the third century A. D. in the reign 
of Diocletian was due to the powerful influence of Iranian 
art. The Roman Empire, already influenced by Mithraism and 
Manichaeism, was now powerfully affected by the art of Iran. 
The Byzantines began to imitate the Iranian an of manufac¬ 
turing textiles and embroidering silks. The development of the 
pointed arch in Iranian architecture took place in Baghdad, 
from where it migrated to win fame in Europe. We have 
previously observed Turkey’s indebtedness to Iran in literature, 
but it was also considerably influenced by Iran in art, 
especially in ceramics and the art of manufacturing carpets. 
We have already surveyed the powerful Iranian artistic influence 
on India during the Mauryan rule and especially during the 
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Mughal regime. India had her art-traditions from remote 
antiquity, but by Iranian contact a Hindu-Muslim art arose, 
and, as Dr. Pope observes, Indian art became more definitely 
Indian but did not lose its special individual character by 
being suppressed by Iranian art. 

The art of book-decoration was derived by Italy and that 
of manufacture of vessels by Spain from Iranian artists. As 
Mr. G. B. Walker^ ^ says, heraldry and polo, symbols and 
pastimes of royalty, originated in Persia. The violin and rebec 
too had their birth in Iran and the Arabs introduced the 
latter into Spain during their conquest of that peninsula. 
Windmills were invented in Iran long before the Arab conquest 
and had even begun to make their appearance in Europe. 
Iran was the intermediary through which various inventions 
passed in the old world from East to West. The art of paper¬ 
manufacturing was brought to Iran from China in the eighth 
century and spread through Iran to Europe. Silkworm seeds, 
says Mr. Walker,^were smuggled from Khotan in bamboo 
staves by two enterprising Persian monks, resulting in the 
establishment of the silk industry in Persia shorly after. In fact 
Iran was the only country besides Greece to have afforded artistic 
inspiration to Europe. In the words of Dr. Pope:—“The 
influence of Persian art has extended throughout the world 
to a degree and with a persistence that has been equalled or 
surpassed only by that of Greece.'' 

Iranian art is on the decline during the last two centuries. 
In the 19th century the Qajar kings of Iran, who were of 
Turk origin, were uncultured: they squandered the national 
wealth on their personal comforts and luxuries and did not 
encourage art or any nation-building industries. Instead of 
creating new works of art, the Q.Jar kings actually destroyed 
some of the ancient specimens of Iranian art that had 
happened to survive. King Fathalish.h Qajar had freely 
practised polygamy and the number of his offspring is not 
easy to determine. This conceited monarch caused the destruc- 
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tion of a valuable rock-hewn work of Sasanian art and 
replaced it by his own effigy as well as those of his six 
princes. The work was done so clumsily that these ungainly 
figures soon became the subject of public ridicule. In the 19th 
century a Governor of Isphah m named Zill as Sultan suffered 
from a mad craving for the destruction of excellent models of 
art. He could not bear to hear the name of Shah ‘Abbas 
Safavi the great, and he appeased his hatred by demolishing 
as many edifices built by that royal lover of art as he could. 
There is a saying current in Isphahan that the gubernatorial 
regime of Zill as Sultan was more destructive than the assaults 
on Iran by such enemies as the Afghans. According to Mr, 
Haas,^^ towards the end of the 19th century Iranian art was 
influenced by that of the West. According to Dr. Pope, so 
vast is the artistic heritage of Iran that it stands in no need of 
cultural influences from other countries. The Iranians are still 
faithful to this heritage; for instance, the columns of the 
“Bank i milli(National Bank) at Teheran are fashioned in 
imitation of the Persepolitan columns. 

From a study of Iranian history we can infer that the 
national vitality is as powerful as ever it was, and that it 
always asserts itself by successfully facing all its misfortunes 
or by adapting itself to its unfavourable circumstances. The 
Iranian love of beauty and passion for art are constantly 
manifested in spite of the direst calamities. The artists of 
Iran are aware of the glory of their ancient art. The services 
of His late Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi in the renovation of 
the ancient art and culture of his country are inestimable and 
unforgettable. The artistic genius that was latent in Iran was 
brought to prominence by his efforts and encouragement. The 
love of art, innate in the hearts of the Iranians, is now arous¬ 
ed, and every well-wisher of the country hopes that under 
favourable circumstances the art of Iran will once again shine 
with its original splendour and be a source of inspiration to 
other nations. 
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XVIII 

THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN 
MODERN IRAN. 

The India of the age of Mahatma Gandhi and the Russia 
of the epoch of Lenin will proclaim from the housetops that 
just as a few hours are needed for the darkness of the night 
to silver into dawn, only a few years are required for a country 
to emerge from the morass of political servitude and degradation 
to the invigorating heights of independence and autonomy. 
The details mentioned in this chapter are not fictitious, 
though its perusal may lead one to think that Reza Shah 
Pahlavi wielded not the royal sceptre but an Aladin's lamp, by 
which this saviour of modern Iran emancipated his country 
from the the galling intervention of self-seeking nations 
and made it independent and self-reliant. 

But it is necessary to have some idea of the utter degrada¬ 
tion of Iran before Reza Shah appeared on the scene. During 
the later Qajar regime Iran was treated as a football to serve 
the selfish needs of England and Russia. A law had been 
passed as early as 1889 prohibiting Iran from constructing her 
own railway. It was determined in 1910 that Iran could not 
grant trade privileges of any sort to any country without the 
permission of her self-constituted guardians, England and 
Russia. In 1912 the Iranian government was forced to sign an 
absurd document preventing her from maintaining a standing 
army.^ The political condition of Iran was a picture of utter 
humiliation and helplessness comparable to an Indian Native 
State during the British regime. The king was invested with 
absolute powers, and he could even dismiss his Prime Minister 
at any moment for the flimsiest of reasons. Such being the 
case the Prime Minister often feathered his own nest at the 
public expense so long as he had the control of affairs. It is 
reported of Atabak A‘azam that he misappropriated 800 villa- 
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ges, sold a whole province to Russia for a huge sum of money, 
and in return for a similar favour granted numerous concess¬ 
ions to the British in regard to the oil industry in South Iran.^ 
Even in the commencement of the 20th century the kings of 
Iran sold high government posts in return for large bribes. 
The king sold the prime minister's post; the prime minister 
sold Governorships and other high civil aud military posts; 
and in this w y every officer used to sell posts in exchange 
for filthy lucre. Since the whole country from the king 
downwards was seething with bribery and corruption, it 
was impossible to convict any one of these offences, 
for the judge was often as guilty as the delinquent himself. 
Great was the notoriety earned by the Iranians in the “art” 
of giving and accepting bribes. As Mr. Esad Bey® observes, 
only the labouring classes were destined not to take but 
only to give money, with the result that these poor people 
ultimately took to freebooting or left the country in despair. 
The disgraceful Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919, by 
virtue of which England was granted numerous trade 
concessions as well as the very reins of the Iranian 
government and the control of her army, was the result of a 
fabulous bribe paid to Wusuq ud daula^, the Iranian Prime 
Minister. 

Another crying evil of the times was the huge zenana 
maintained by the kings. King Fathalishah Qajar of the 19th 
century was connected with 800 women and was the father 
of a very numerous progeny. The whole country was “ infest¬ 
ed"’ by princes, and there was a saying in Iran—“shutur wa 
shupus wa shehzadeh hameh ja paidast ” (camels, lice and 

princes abound everywhere). These princes received high 
posts, and they sold lucrative employments to the highest 
bidders. These princes contributed substantially to the misery 
and distress of the nation. It was hard to expect efficiency 
and good order from a nation, whose character had descended 
to such a deplorable depth. 
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But a hero arose in Sayyad JamSluddin al Afghan 1838- 
1897 who awakened the country to a consciousness of its 
actual condition. He had the burning patriotism, the profound 
scholarship, the perfervid oratory, the brilliant literary 
style and the nobility of character of Maulana Abul Kal^m 
Azad. His fearless speeches and writings struck terror 
into the hearts of tyrants. He faced numerous disasters, but 
before he died he had accomplished his task of arousing Iran, 
Turkey and Egypt from their prolonged torpor.' He was 
the harbinger of future political achievements by Muslim 
nations as Dadabhai Navroji was a pioneer in the sluggish 
and benighted India of the 19th century. Jamaluddin al Afghan 
did the work of John the Baptist: the Jesus of politics was 
to come in the near future. He sowed the seeds: the one des¬ 
tined to reap the harvest was still in the offing. Another person 
who deserves mention in this connection is the Armenian 
Prince Malcolmkhan, who helped to mould the political men¬ 
tality of Iran through his paper — the “Qanoon^\ 

Prof. Browne in a famous work® has given an adequate 
picture of the early years of the Persian Revolution from 1905 
to 1909. When in 1890 king Nasiruddinshah QSjar, in return for 
a large sum of money, granted to an English Company the 
exclusive right to grow and sell tobacco in Iran, the patience 
of his people was exhausted, for they could not do without 
smoking nor could they tolerate the idea of purchasing the 
indispensable weed from foreigners. But practising excessive self - 
control they boycotted tobacco, and at last in 1891 the right 
granted to the English Company was revoked by the king — 
this being the first popular triumph against the absolute 
monarch. The salt-tax was the cause of the French Revolution; 
the tax on tea led to the emancipation through war of the 
American colonies; and the root of Iranian unrest was the 
monopoly of tobacco granted to foreigners. In 1896 King 
Nasiruddin was assassinated, and was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Muzaffaruddinshah, a weakling, who lingered 
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in poor health upto his death in 1907. In his reign the 
political movement went on in full swing and at last on the 5th 
August 1906 Muzaffarshah granted to the nation the right of 
having a ‘‘Mashruteh" or a National Parliament of two hundred 
members. This “Mashruteh” is the Magna Carta of Iranian 
constitutional history, and the privilege was all the more 
cherished because it was acquired without shedding a drop of 
blood. 

Very soon after Muzaffarshah died and his intriguing son 
Muhammadalishah disgraced the throne to the misfortune of 
his country. Several times he swore by the Quran that he 
would remain faithful to the “Mashruteh'*, but he never had 
the will to do so. Soon after his accession to the throne, he 
meditated a coup de main on the “Mashruteh'’, but at the 
last moment he lost heart and the members of the Assembly 
were saved with the help of the people. But the king, smart¬ 
ing under his failure, threw several popular leaders into prison 
and recruited Russian officers at Teheran. At last in 1908 by 
his orders the Russian Colonel Liakhoff succeeded in making 
a sudden vigorous attack on the Assembly, routing the mem¬ 
bers; the journals of the country were prohibited from pub¬ 
lishing any news regarding the event, and the traitorous king 
was thus able with Russian help to stifle the soul of the nation. 
But this state of affairs could not long continue, and the 
popular fury, now thoroughly aroused, burst forth in the form 
of riots. At last the king and Col. Liakhoff had to yield. 
King Muhammadali abdicated the throne on 16th July 1909, 
and was succeeded by his son AhraadshSh, a boy of 12. 
Muhammadalishah had incurred heavy debts from foreign 
nations, and leaving his country on the verge of bankruptcy, 
he departed and settled in Russia. 

In the following lines the poet Farrukhi Yazdi deplores 
in 1904 the ruin of his country by the constant intervention 
of England and Russia:—* 
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‘Tn hameh Iran ke manzilghah i Kaikaoos bood, 
Khabgah i Dariyush o m man i Siroos bood, 

Ja i Zal o Rustam o Gudarz o Giv o Toos bood, 

Nai chunin piiraal i jaur i Inglees o Roos bood'^: 

( This Iran, which was the abode of Kaikaoos, the retreat 
of Darius, the asylum of Cyrus and the residence of Zal, 
Rustam, Gudurz, Giv and Toos, had never before been ruined so 
completely as it is today by the tyranny of England and 
Russia). For writing this the poet was punished and his lips 
were sewn up«’ In 1907 England and Russia entered into an 
agreement with a view to showing the world that they were 
pledged to recognize the independence of Iran. On that occasion 
the English '‘Punch'' published a cartoon in which the British 
lion and the Russian bear were “ caressing" a bewildered 
Persian cat, which cried “Nobody cares to know my opinion". 
According to Sir A. T. Wilson,® Iran was alarmed to see this 
cartoon. With regard to this very Anglo-Russian Agreement, 
entered into with the object of bleeding Iran white, the well- 
known prince-poet Iraj Mirz:i observes: 

“ Guyand ke Inglees ba Roos 
‘Ohdi bastast tSzeh imsal; 

Az sulh miyan i gurbeh wa moosh 
Barbad rawad dukkan i baqqal ” 

( It is said that in this year— 1907 — England and Russia 
have concluded a fresh treaty : by this alliance between the 
cat and the mouse the shop of the grocer will doubtless be 
in a fine mess®.) And so it was; for the poor grocer was 
so harassed by the tumultuous rush and tumble of the cat and 
mouse that it is hard to say how he would have fared, had 
not these disorderly animals been sent packing from the country 
by Reza Shah, who realized that the renovation of his country 
within a short time was possible only by speedy measures of 
rough and ready justice. But it is necessary to examine the 
deplorable condition of Iran before Reza Shah came upon the 
scene. 
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We have seen that the boy-king Ahmedshah came to 
the throne in 1909. The attitude of the Russians in the 
Iranian army was so menacing that by way of protest the 
people took the extraordinary step of observing the Navruz 
( New Year Day ) as a day of mourning. Thereafter the ex- 
king Muhammadalishah made a dash to recover the throne, 
but met with defeat and retired to Russia. The Russians now 
behaved very high-handedly, executed several Iranian patriots, 
gagged several journals, cannonaded Tabriz and once again 
expelled the members from the “Mashruteh” (Parliament). 
But the incident which deeply shocked and offended the 
people and especially the Shi‘as was the groundless Russian 
artillery charge on Masbad, the most sacred spot in Iran, 
on 29th March 1912. Now the spirit of the Iranians was 
stirred and they came out with the slogan “ Isteqlal y5 marg 
(independence or death). The financial condition of Iran 
had deteriorated to such an extent that the government was 
forced to appoint the American expert Mr. W. Morgan 
Shuster, whose dismissal was however brought about by the 
ceaseless machinations of the Russians. At the outbreak of 
the first World-War in 1914 Iran was spared the interference 
of European nations for four years. There was a Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia itself, and afeer the War England found 
herself free to do what she pleased with Iran. 

The grave of Iranian independence was dug by the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement concluded on 9th August 1919.^^ In Sir 
Percy Sykes ’ opinion England was Iran's well-wisher, but 
Iran failed to appreciate the charitable motives of England. 
But Prof Browne was an Iranophil and did not hesitate to 
comment adversely on the government of his own country. 
We Indians, who have had till recently a bitter experience 
of foreign government, are very reluctant to admit the possi- 
biUty of one nation exercising a completely disinterested and 
benevolent rule over another. So hopeless was Iran's condition 
that Sir Percy Sykes wrote^^ jq 1922 in clear terms:- “Persia 
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is marching down the broad road that leads to destruction. ” 
There was no one now to save the nation: the Iranians them¬ 
selves were plunged in despair: it was feared that Iran would 
be partitioned between England and Russia: but in the darkness 
of the night a star of the first magnitude appeared on the 
horizon. The flash of Reza Shah’s sword dispelled the besetting 
gloom and put a speedy end to the self-seeking intervention 
of foreign States. This saviour of modern Iran poured life 
and energy into the country, inspired confidence and strength 

of character in the people and inaugurated an era of true 
freedom and social reform. 

If Sayyad JamSluddin al Afghan was the Dadabhai, Reza 
proved to be the Gandhi of Iran: the Sayyad aroused the 
country, Reza emancip ited it from the harassments of foreign 
countries: the Sayyad prepared the country for independence, 
while Reza enabled it to achieve the goal. As Gandhiji liberated 
India from the British yoke and taught her the invaluable 
virtues of self-respect, equality and patriotism, so too Reza 
transformed his country by expelling the intermeddling fo¬ 
reigners and inaugurating an age of social reform. Reza, it is 
true, was a Gandhi, though not a Mahatma: he was a saviour 
of the country, not a saint. This man of the sword frankly 
believed in necessary violence, and returned evil not with good 
but with stern justice. But for Gandhiji India would have 
still continued in bondage; but for Reza England and Russia 
would probably have partitioned Iran among themselves. As 
Gandhiji has been named the father of the nation, as Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha has been entitled “ At5 Turk or father of the 
Turks, so too has Reza received the designation of the father 
and saviour of modern Iran. But while Gandhiji, crowned 
with victory, encountered death with a smiling face, Reza had 
the misfortune to relinquish all his attainments in the hands 
of his old enemies, England and Russia, and to meet his end, 
disappointed* and broken-hearted, far away in South Africa. 
This distressing episode will be narrated towards the close of 
Reza's otherwise glorious career. 
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Rezakban was bom of a heroic stock on 16th March 1878 
in M5zandar',n. His father ‘Abbasalikhan having died early, 
Reza was taken up into the army by his paternal uncle 
NusratalikhSn, and there by his abilities Reza soon rose to 
be the Colonel of a regiment. Rezakhan was deeply touched 
at the degradation of his country, and at the grave of Firdausi 
he took a vow to liberate Iran from European bondage. We 
have previously noticed that in 1919 Iran was practically sold 
by the prime minister Wusuquddaula to England. Reza bided 
his time and on 23rd February 1921 he suddenly assaulted 
Teheran with his regiment and captured it. Thereafter he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief, War Minister and Prime 
Minister and in the very year he rose to be the Dictator of 
Iran. The country was now convinced that in Reza it had at 
last secured a truly selfless and patriotic leader. The Qsjar 
princes often attempted the life of Reza, who, vexed at such 
assaults, at last recommended king Ahmadshah to repair to 
Paris for the improvement of his health. ” This in fact was 
an order couched in the form of a mild request, and in 
compliance with it Ahmadshah, the last Qajar king of Iran, 
departed from his motherland to settle in Europe.^*’ 

Then began the regime of Reza’s regiment The chiefs 
of the wild tribes broke out into revolts, which were sternly 
suppressed by Reza. The robbers, who prospered in the chaotic 
condition of the country, were brought to their senses by the 
sword of Reza. Then the MullaS of Iran raised a voice of 
dissent, trying to prove from the Qur^n that jamhuriyat ” 
(democracy) was against Islamic principles. The popular spirit 
was easily fomented into a fury by these bigots, and once 
Reza's motor was stoned. But Reza, who was not only a hero 
but a shrewd diplomat, kept cool and saved the situation by 
tempering sternness with mildness and tolerance. Once a well- 
known chief named Sheikh Khazal raised in Muhammira a 
revolt which threatened to assume an alarming aspect. Know¬ 
ing the Sheikh’s fondness for motors, Reza gratified him by 
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the present of a beautiful car. The Sheikh was deceived : he 
took his seat in the car which brought him straight to the 
presence of Reza, who won him over by the offer of a high 
post, and the rebellion was left to fizzle out by itself. This 
instance shows that Reza was a Gandhi without any preten¬ 
sions to the eminence of a Mahatma. 

When Reza came to power the condition of Iran was 

almost inconceivably degraded. Prof. Moulvi^^ in depicting the 

state of affairs observes that foreigners had assumed the 

administration of many of the departments of the country. 

The Customs and Postal Departments were run by the Belgians: 

the Telegraph Department was controlled by an Anglo-1 ranian 

Company : the Swedes superintended the Police force : medicine 

was in charge of the French, whose help was also required in 

the conduct of Law and Justice. The State Treasury had been 

depleted since several years, and the salaries and pensions of 

government servants had been in arrears for months. The teachers 

also were left unpaid and were contemplating going on strike. 
$ 

Reza also felt that it would be too much to expect high 
efficiency and strength of character from a starving country. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation, Reza appointed an 
American expert, Dr. Millspaugh, as Administrator-General of 
Finance in Iran. This officer borrowed a loan of 40 lacs of 
tumans from the National Bank of Iran and gave general 
satisfaction by effecting several necessary financial reforms. 

Reza by this time had been appointed regent and now 
there was a move to offer him the crown. Reza was compelled 
to choose between two alternatives—to be President of a 
Democratic State like Mustafa KamSl or a king of the country 
like Ibn Sa‘ud. The service of the country only was the goal 
of Reza's ambition, and he was well pleased to be the President 
of the Iranian Republic like Mustafa Kamal; but Reza shrewdly 
and correctly gauged the difference between the Iranian and 
Turkish minds and concluded that the priest-ridden Iran, her 
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credulous people and her stormy tribesmen would never obey 
the order of a President but would bow their heads only to 
edicts issued by the ‘'divinity that doth hedge a king’'. This 
foresight of Reza, though misjudged by his enemies, was the 
result of disinterested thought, and after days of worry and 
mental perturbation he at last consented to accept the throne. 
The Parliament of Iran resolved in December 1925 by a majority 
of 247 votes to 3 only to offer the crown to Reza. This trio 
of dissentients cannot be said to have been personally against 
Reza, but, being Communists, they were against monarchical 
rule itself. At last on the 5th April 1926, Reza was coronated, 
and Rezakhan, the Colonel of an Iranian regiment, ascended 
the throne of Iran, once graced by Cyrus, Darius and Naushirwan, 
and became known to fame as His Imperial Majesty Rezashah 
Pahlavi. Like Napoleon he is said to have taken the crown 
and placed it with his own hands on his head. 

Reza Shah had a very dignified personality, more than six 
feet in height with correspondingly broad shoulders, befitting 
a military man. He had infinite capacity for work, sleeping 
only three or four hours in the day. At any moment he would 
pay a surprise visit to some department or the other, and was 
a martinet in demanding discipline and prompt work. Like 
Khalif Haroun ar rashid he roamed at night to keep himself 
well informed of public needs and grievances. He had a very 
sharp temper which did not permit him to brook any criticism 
against himself. He seemed to be resolved to accomplish many 
years’ work in the short span of a life-lime, and expected from 
others the prodigious energy of which he alone was capable. 
He has been called the Peter the great of Iran, for like the 
famous Russian monarch Rezashah also revived and reorganized 
his country, and was also anxious, like Peter, to see that no 
great work should escape his personal attention. Though a 
Muslim, he did not favour polygamy : he had however contracted 
a second marriage during the life-time of his first wife for 
political reasons. On the 26th October 1919 was born his 
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eldest son, the present king of Iran, His Imperial Majesty 
Muhammad Reza Pahlavi. 

Rezashah's regime, though autocratic, must be considered 
thoroughly benevolent. The members of Parliament were so 
awed by his personality as not to dare to criiicize his actions. 
His predecessors on the throne considered the country as their 
personal property, while Rezashah was ever proud to rank him¬ 
self the first and greatest servant of the State. He always put 
country before creed : to him national interest was paramount, 
religion being only of secondary consideration. He was indif¬ 
ferent even to the serious differences between the Shi‘as and 
Sunnis. Though a Shi‘a himself he had the Crown Prince 
married to the Sunni Princess Fauziya,^ ’ the sister of King 
Farooq of Egypt. The goal of Rezashah’s life was nationalism 
and service of the State : his ideal was to liberate his country 
from the serpent-coils of foreign nations. The Qajar kings of 
Iran had ruined the country by squandering the loans they 
constantly borrowed from foreign nations on their personal 
luxuries. The QajSr kings, in return for large sums, had 
granted monopolies to foreigners to the economic detriment 
of the country. Rezashah was resolved never to grant any 
such right to a foreign firm, nor seek its assistance, nor 
tolerate its interference; for he knew perfectly well that a 
commercial treaty with Western powers was often viewed by 
them as a pretext for penetrating into the country, consolidating 
their political power, and appropriating the whole or part of it 
when favourable circumstances arose. 

Oil-wells are to be found in Iran, particularly at Baku 
(in Russian hands since 1919), and this industry constitutes 
a fertile source of income to the State. According to Dr. 
A. E. Dunstan,^^ the chief producers of petroleum in the 
world in 1938 in order of productivity were the U. S. A., 
U. S. S. R., Venezuela, Iran (10,000,000 tons) and Dutch 
East Indies. In 1901 Shah Muzaffaruddin had granted an 
Englishman named Mr, Darcy the monopoly of extracting oil. 
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It must be admitted that Mr. Darcy took up the work in 
right earnest at considerable cost and trouble: in 1909 the 
A. P. O. C. (Anglo-Persian Oil Company) was started, and 
oil-pipes were laid between Masjid i Suleiman and Abadan. 
Rezashah considered this most important right, yielded to a 
foreign country, as a thorn in his flesh, and in 1932 he cancelled 
the right on the ground that the Company had not adequately 
fulfilled its obligations. In the litigation that followed the 
right granted to the British Company was continued on terras 
favourable to Iranian interests. 

So constant and irritating was this alien intervention that 
the Iranian government had to yield and tolerate the nuisance 
by granting the foreigners special rights of independence 
known as Capitulations ”. To make matters worse it was settled 
that Iranian laws would not apply to these foreigners. One 
main cause of Iran's ruin lay in these Capitulations’', through 
which the power and influence of the foreigners increased 
considerably. European goods were plentifully imported into 
Iran through these foreign States that arose in the country, and 
the wealth of the nation was drained away, for no power 
could prevent these Pakistans/’ or rather '‘Farangistans," 
that arose in Iran, from doing what they chose to serve their 
own interests. As a result parts of the country were actually 
appropriated by the foreigners, and the Capitulations therefore 
came to be regarded as a national disgrace. But when Reza 
Shah came to power, with one stroke of the pen he cancelled 
these Capitulations which were corroding the country's unity, 
and thus put an end to a great national menace. 

But Reza Shah was always anxious to profit by all that 
was good and advantageous in foreign countries. With the help 
of foreign machinery he started several important industries in 
Iran, and foreign experts were specially invited to give the 
Iranians the benefit of their technical knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. The Iranian army was drilled and disciplined under the 
guidance of European officers. Reza Shah was an admirer of 
European discipline, organization and apparel. At government 
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expense Iranian youths were sent to Europe for higher educa¬ 
tion, and on their return with suitable qualifications were 
rewarded with responsible posts. Reza Shah was not a blind 
imitator of Western culture, but he adopted certain European 
methods which suited ancient Iranian traditions, which were 
not destroyed but rather revived by contact with the West 
in consonance with changed times and conditions. 

Mustafa KamSl Pasha and Reza Shah were both the 
redeemers of their countries; yet whereas the Turk ignored his 
country’s ancient traditions, the Iranian king wisely revived 
the nation’s past, and that too not the past fame of the 
Muslim age but, as Mr. Elwell-Sutton^ ® says, the Zarathushtrian 
epoch of Cyrus and Darius, Islam was regarded by Reza Shah 
only as a force to unify society. On the whole, in the opinion 
of Mr. Haas^^, the work of Reza Shah was more arduous than 
that of Kamfil Pasha. The Turks are brave fighters while 
the Iranians are a cultured people, proud of their past though 
staunch believers in individual freedom of thought. Hence 
the Turks are not particularly against revolutionary changes 
in their society, while among the conservative Iranians it is 
difficult and even dangerous to effect any radical social reforms. 
Once Am mullah, the ex-Amir of Afghanistan, had visited 
Teheran and Reza Shah in consultation with him had planned 
certain changes in society and religion. But the Afghans were 
infuriated at the haste with which AmSnullah was introducing 
Western reforms into the country : a furious popular revolt 
broke out and Anianullah was dethroned in 1929. This was 
an eye-opener to Reza Shah who thought it wise to proceed 
with slow and steady steps. Still within a short time Reza 
Shah was able to effect a social revolution hardly effected on 
the same scale by any other ruler, and that was largely due 
to his undoubted capacity, perseverance, iron resolution and 
his awe-inspiring personality. 

We shall now briefly review Reza Shah's principal reforms. 
Iran is a mountainous country and is in need of well-built 
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roads. Reza Shah will always be remembered with Darius 
Hystaspes and Shah ‘AbbSs Safavi as a great builder of roads. 
The roads previously built in Iran were constructed mainly 
by England and Russia to serve their own purpose, while 
Reza Shah's attempts in the same direction were prompted 
wholly by national interests. Instead of irregular pathways 
meant for mule traffic, Reza Shah constructed roads 7000 
miles long which facilitated motor transit. Instead therefore of 
the slow transport through camels and mules, it now became 
easy to travel from one city to another by motor. So prodigi¬ 
ous were Reza Shah’s building activities that Dr. Millspaugh- 
usually a very severe critic of the Iranian king, observes about 
him:- “How he could have done so much building of such 
variety in so short a time must remain a mystery.'* Usually 
the Iranian skies arc clear of mist and foggy weather, thus 
affording facilities for air-flight. Reza Shah himself had a flair 
for air-travel and he also constructed several aerodromes. 

Reza Shah’s name will always be memorable in Iranian 
history as the builder of the great Trans-Iranian Railway. Mr. 
Bradley-Birt21 writes in 1909 that the first Iranian railway 
lines were laid to convey people from Teheran to the monu¬ 
ment of the saint Shah ‘Abdul ‘Azim, a distance of only 6 
miles. The train was run not according to a settled time¬ 
table, but only when the driver took a fancy for it or when 
the passengers had gathered in sufficient numbers! When Mr. 
Bradley-Birt inquired about the arrival of the train, he was 
told it was expected immediately. After cooling his heels in 
vain for two hours, he at last travelled the brief distance on 
horseback. Instead of this sorry means of transport Reza Shah 
undertook in 1934 a great Railway scheme, which affords an 
excellent illustration of engineering skill. The railway track is 
865 miles long ; it was a very dangerous and arduous task 
to scale mountains, traverse jungles and span streams by 
roads and bridges; but this huge feat was achieved through 
the inflexible resolution of Reza Shah and the co-operation 
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of European experts at the colossal cost of 125,000,000 dollars. 
It is noteworthy that this stupendous work was accomplished 
without any financial help from foreign nations. The Railway 
was built from Iranian money and Reza Shah raised it by 
taxation on tea and sugar. Reza Shah’s predecessors wasted 
the public funds afrer personal comforts, while Reza Shah 
devoted the same wealth to nation-building activities and 
works. This great Railway extended from Bandar Shah, situated 
on the Caspian Sea in North Iran, to Bandar Sh .hpur, on 
the Persian Gulf in the South. One great advantage of this 
Railway is that it has unified the country and intensified the 
conception of an Iran, one and indivisible. 

From ancient times the Iranians have been praised for 
their bravery and physical strength. The Iranian army, even on 
meagre diet, can show wonderful endurance, but in the absence 
of suitable military training and by reason of the irregularity 
in the payment of salaries, the soldiers do not render a good 
account of themselves in battle. According to Mr. Ker Porter,* 2 
if the Iranian army be officered and directed by the Europeans, 
a force of 50,000 Iranians could vanquish a European army 
of experienced and skilful soldiers, four times in number. 
Various European travellers have written to the same effect. 
According to a law passed in 1925, when Reza Shah was 
minister, every youth above 21 was compelled to receive mili¬ 
tary training for two years: those in the University were how¬ 
ever permitted to put in one year only of such training. Two 
military academies have been started at Teheran under the 
control of Iranian officers trained in the war-tactics of the 
West. Reza Shah, himself a capable general, was keenly in¬ 
terested in the progress of the army, which in numerical 
strength grew from 40,000 to 90,000 men in his reign. But 
the population of Iran is limited; and consequently the country 
has neither the numbers nor the uptodate equipment to hold 
its own against a power like Russia in war. Again Iran is 
unable at present to manufacture uptodate scientific munitions 
as is done in Europe. 
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We shall now turn to law and its operations in Iran. As 
in all Muslim countries the jurisprudence of Iran was religious 
and based on the Quran. Reza Shah, who always preferred 
public welfare to religious convention, effected a radical change 
in the laws of his country, and gave precedence to the “Qanoon 
i ‘urP"(civil law*) over the “Qanoon i sharT* (religious law). 
Various profitable principles were adopted in the Iranian civil 
law from European jurisprudence. However, the religious law 
is still taught in schools and even followed in practice as far 
as possible, but its ancient ascendancy has disappeared and its 
influence is largely confined only to inheritance, marriage and 
a few such subjects. When in 1927 the Iranian tribunals were 
reorganized, the private courts of the Mulkis were totally 
abolished. 

Religion also had encroached considerably upon matters 
educational. In the beginning the Maktabs (schools) were 
associated with mosques, and even in schools, detached from 
places of public worship, religion was the main subject in the 
curriculum, and the schools themselves were largely run by 
Mullas. Ever since Reza Shah came to power there was a 
great increase in the number of schools; but the dominance 
of religion has now considerably diminished, the educational 
course is as uptodate in the variety of its subjects as in the 
enlightened countries of the world, with the result that there is a 
correspondingly welcome change in the mentality of the people. 
Reza Shah had himself never profited by University education 
and yet he was extremely anxious to see the diffusion of 
education in the country. He knew perfectly well that bigotry 
and intolerance automatically disappear when the whole nation 
is educated on the right lines. At present even in the distant 
villages of Iran primary education has become both free and 
compulsory. Night schools are beginning to appear, a sure 
indication of the public thirst for knowledge. In Teheran a 
trial is being given to co-education among children, which 
shows the advancement made not only in education but in 
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social reform. Military academies, art institutes, industrial 
homes, factories and agricultural colleges have also been 
started. 

In 1935 a University started work at Teheran, as well as a 
‘Diinishkadeh' (home of learning) for imparting religious ins¬ 
truction only. About a hundred Iranian students were sent to 
Europe annually for further studies and rewarded with high posts 
on their return. Iran was made happy and prosperous by Reza 
Shah, who drained the public wealth and his own energies in 
the task. Companies for the generation of electricity were 
started at various places, for the king was well aware of the 
value of electric power in modern civilization. Textile mills and 
sugar and cement factories were also founded, and tea plantations 
grown in several places. Reza Shah, however, failed to pay 
sufficient attention to agricultural development as well as to 
the creation of an efficient system of water-works and drainage; 
and these still remain the crying need of the present day. Iran 
was also beautified by the erection of numerous magnificent 
edifices. In several big cities there are “Khiy5ban’’s or avenues, 
20 to 30 feet broad. Facilities on uptodate lines were provided 
by the Post, Telegraph, Telephone, the Wireless and the Air¬ 
craft. The Municipality functions in every important city to 
provide for local requirements. Owing to these changes Iran 
which appeared a backward country during the Qajar rule right 
up to the early decades of the present century, now looks in 
several respects like an ultra-modern country of Europe. There 
is a vast difference between the chaos and disorder of Iran 
during the regime of selfish and indolent QSjSr kings and the 
efficiency and prosperity of the same country during the 
vigorous rule of Reza Shah, always sleeplessly anxious to secure 
the people’s welfare. This will be apparent by a perusal of 
books on Iran written by foreign travellers before and after 
Reza Shah’s rise to power. 

One of the greatest social services of Reza Shah to his 
country was his suppression of the power of the MullaS. The 
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priesthood of every country may have rendered great services 
towards its religious, social and educational uplift, but those 
among the clergy who arc bigoted no-changers have also caused 
considerable harm by thwarting all movements of social reform. 
Iran was under the sway of the fanatic MullSs, especially from 
the rise of the Safavi dynasty in the beginning of the 16th 
century. With popular support they consolidated their power 
and consistently opposed all reforms in the name of religion, 
thus perpetuating popular superstition and ignorance, and 
thereby raiintaining themselves firmly in the saddle. They were 
against the imparting of English education; they were foes to 
machinery and scientific development; they set up a huge 
hullabaloo when railways were introduced into Iran; they 
raised a mighty dust storm when the religious law was replaced 
by the civil code and when alterations were suggested in the 
laws of marriage and divorce; they fiercely opposed the 
contemplated change from monarchy to democracy; but when 
the women discarded the traditional parda (veil), they thought 
that the time was ripe for the heavens to fall and crush a 
sinful world. The famous modern poet Iraj Mirza observes:— 

Dar Iran ta buvad mulla o mufti, 

Baruz i badtar az in ham bayufti : 

(So long as Iran is swayed by Mullas and Muftis, we 
are sure to fall on worse days than these). The Mullas suspected 
Islam to be perpetually in danger from one side or the other, 
and Reza Shah felt that no reform was at all possible till 
these reactionaries were effectively muzzled and curbed. 

But how to demolish this impregnable stronghold that had 
withstood the wear and tear of centuries? It is true Kamal 
Pasha had destroyed it, but Amir Amanullah had lost his 
throne in the attempt: Reza Shah therefore felt the pulse of 
the people and looked far and near before he leaped. 
According to Mr. Elwell-Sutton,^^ Reza Shah at first was 
desirous of converting Iran into a lay State or secular State 
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like Turkey, but he was afraid that he would have to face 
a terrible uproar from the public. He therefore thought it wise 
to regulate his progress by slow but certain steps. At first he 
flattered the self-complacence of the Mullas by exempting 
them from compulsory military service and from the obliga¬ 
tion of donning Western attire. Then the king tackled the 
situation adroitly but without giving unnecessary offence. 
Sometimes when the Mullas organized a huge procession in 
the city, Reza Shah would upset their apple-cart without any 
active opposition by arranging free cinema shows at the very 
time, so as to allure the processionists in other directions. 2 ^ 
The king thus proceeded with circumspection, but the more 
he succeeded the bolder became his policy and the sterner his 
actions till he eventually broke the backbone of bigotry and 
senseless conservatism. Now only those were designated Mul- 
las who had successfully completed the four-year course of 
the religious academy, known as the “Danishkadeh'' at Teheran, 
Many Mullas, finding their occupation gone, sought service 
elsewhere. In several places in this very chapter we shall see 
how Reza Shah broke the power of the Mullas: it would be 
inconvenient to concentrate here all his services in this direction. 

We shall now turn to the parda, the stumbling-block of 
female education as of all social reform in Islam. Before 
Reza Shah came to power the questions of abolition of the 
parda and female education were already being hotly discussed. 
According to Prof. Moulvi^^^, the honour of founding the 
first Iranian girls" school at Teheran in about 1907 must go 
to the the American missionaries. It was followed by another 
in 1910, started by an Iranian lady, named Tuba KhSnum, 
who was called a kafir for her services by the Mullas. The 
public fury was aroused: the benches, chairs and other school 
necessaries were damaged and even the girls were roughly 
handled. But this very school managed to continue by the 
support of several public-spirited and cultured ladies till it was 
recognized by the Iranian Government in 1913. Regarding 
26 
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the parda Reza Shah adopted a bold policy from the begin¬ 
ning. He knew that the parda was bound to continue so long 
as the MullSs were in power, and that so long as the parda 
prevailed, half the population of the country would be buried 
in darkness, and the fair sex would be deprived of their right 
of education and debarred from manifesting their hidden 
talents. Hence Reza Shah saw the necessity of laying the axe 
at the root of Mulla domination. He was quite indifferent as 
to whether or to what extent the parda was sanctioned by the 
Quran, though he knew that its abolition was essential for 
the public welfare. 

To inspire courage among other ladies the queen herself 
moved about unveiled in public. Once in 1928 she visited 
the holy mausoleum of Fatima al m‘asuma at Qum, where she 
removed the veil from her face. But she was sternly rebuked 
for doing so by the Imam who conducted the prayers, and 
even the people expressed their disapproval of her action. The 
queen contacted her husband on the telephone and acquainted 
him with the affair. Reza Shah’s wrath was aroused and with 
a few armed soldiers he motored in hot haste a distance of 
75 miles and arrived at Qum, and there in the presence of the 
congregation he flogged the Imam with his whip for his dis¬ 
courtesy to the queen. Under different circumstances the 
people would never have tolerated this extreme indignity shown 
to their priest, and that too in one of the holiest sanctuaries 
in Iran; but Reza Shah knew his strength and was sure that 
his audience would be cowed into submission. After that no 
one dared to criticize a woman moving about unveiled in 
public. In 1934 the queen toured through Europe unveiled, 
and finally on the 8th January 1936 by a royal order the 
custom of the parda was abolished from Iran. Thereafter a 
veiled woman would find it difficult and perhaps impossible to 
bargain at any shop or to secure a seat in a public conveyance. 
Now the Iranian ladies, discarding their ancient costume, dress 
themselves in European attire and their hair in European 
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fashion. Government posts are now thrown open to women, 
and even the feminine roles in dramas are occasionally played 
by members of the fair sex. The dreariness caused by the parda 
being dispelled, feminine talent in Iran has come to light, and 
with women playing a conspicuous part in life, all Iranian 
society appears to be enlightened."^ 

Suitable alterations were made in the law of marriage and 
divorce. Polygamy has not been prohibited, for to do so would 
be against the spirit of Islam, since the QurSn permits Muslims 
to marry as many as four wives (Quran 4. 3); but modern 
Iran has made polygamy difficult in practice. For instance, he 
who wished to marry again had to confess to the prospective 
wife that she was to expect a co-wife already at home; not 
only that but the second marriage could not take place with¬ 
out the first wife's permission, which of course was not easily 
granted. Child marriages had worked havoc in Iranian society 
but now a law was passed prohibiting the marriage of boys 
under 18 and girls under 16. It has also become necessary for 
men and women contemplating marriage to produce medical 
certificates about their physical fitness. After the ceremony, 
the marriage is duly registered in the court. In Iran there also 
prevailed the custom of ‘‘ Muttra” or temporary marriage, 
according to which a Muslim, unaccompanied by his wife in 
a foreign place, could associate himself legally with a woman 
even for a few days. This in fact was nothing but a form of 
licensed prostitution and was now completely banned by law. 

Another form of alliance prevailing in Iran was the “Sigheh'’, 
in which the woman was not entitled to the rights of the married 
woman. This custom also was now annulled by law and thus 
the standard of social purity in Iran was elevated. It was also 
customary for Iranians to divorce their wives for trivial reasons. 
According to Mr. Ardeshir E. Reporter, who rendered 
valuable services to the Zarathushtrians of Iran, the tyrannical 
power and loose morals of the MullSs encouraged the Iranians 
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to take undue advantage of their right to divorce, with the 
result that many families were ruined and numerous women 
found themselves compelled to resort to nefarious means to 
gain their livelihood. Once a crowd of hundreds of Iranian 
women besieged the residence of the prime minister and cla¬ 
moured for legislation, which might reasonably hinder husbands 
from divorcing their wives with such an air of nonchalance. 
At last the unjust and one-sided law of divorce was altered, 
the rights of inheritance of married women were respected, and 
wives were also granted the right of divorcing their husbands 
under certain conditions. 

We have observed previously that though Reza Shah 
could not brook the slightest interference from European 
nations, he was still an admirer of their discipline and talent 
for organization, and he often consulted European experts in 
the building of his great railway and the development of the 
nation's industries. He had a particular fondness for European 
attire and was anxious to see it adopted by his people. By 
his orders every officer belonging to the lower grades was 
granted a month’s additional salary to enable him to have 
suits of clothes cut in European style. At last Iranian men 
and women freely resorted to European attire; the Mullas 
alone were exempted and they continued to dress themselves 
in their traditional long and flowing robes. 

By a further order of Reza Shah, passed on 6th Decem¬ 
ber 1928, the Iranians were compelled to don a headgear such 
as the French wear, known as the “ Kulah i Pahlavior 
Pahlavi cap. This cap was provided with a border in front 
to enable the wearer to lift it with ease. This further encroach¬ 
ment on the liberties of the people led to revolts at Shiraz, 
Khuzistan and other places, but they were quelled and the 
king remained as adamant as ever. The Mullas, who were 
not exempted this time from the infliction, bitterly complained 
that the border of this new cap prevented them from putting 
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their heads on the ground during prayers. Reza Shah quietly 
ordered them to wear their caps during prayers in such a 
way that the border may come not in front but at the back 
of their heads ! The Iranians used to put on various kinds of 
caps and turbans, but when all the people donned the Pahlavi 
cap they were inspired by a sense of national unity and equa¬ 
lity of class and rank. As the white cap of India created a 
sense of nationalism and sympathy with Gandhiji’s views, so 
too the '' Kulah i Pahlavi succeeded in unifying the people 
of Iran for social and national ends. 

The Iranians were very fond of long and elaborate titles, 
and there was a custom of tagging on to a famous man's 
name a wearisome line or two of his titles: but with a view to 
promoting a sense of equality a royal order annulled all 
religious and secular titles, and every one, high or low, was 
uniformly addressed as “ Aqa ” (Mr.). Sometimes Iranians 
were known by their florid titles or pseudonyms and 
they did not care to have surnames; but now, in order to 
facilitate the work of the Government, a royal order compelled 
one and all to adopt surnames, the king himself setting an 
example to all by assuming the family name of “Pahlavi.” 

Reza Shah was convinced of the equality of all religions, 
and he refused to believe that the MullSs were superior to 
ordinary Muslims or that the Shi‘as surpassed the Sunnis. 
Once in Iran the Shi^as alone were supposed to be the true 
subjects of the realm, but now by Reza Shah’s order every 
person born in Iran, Muslim or non-Muslim, was considered 
an Iranian citizen and was entitled to all the rights of Iranian 
citizenship. When applying for a Government post in Iran a 
form had to be filled and details regarding name, place, reli¬ 
gion, qualifications, etc., had to be entered. But now by an 
order of Reza Shah the item of religion was deleted from the 
form, for in the king's opinion, only the qualifications of the 
candidate counted, and not the fact of his being a Muslim or 
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non-Muslim. Thus the regime of Reza Shah was secular, and 
religion in the narrow sense occupied only a subsidiary place. 

In imitation of the West Reza Shah started such institu¬ 
tions as Red Cross‘‘ Boy Scouts and ‘‘ Girl Guides ", 
which are very useful to society and which inculcate in the 
people the virtues of service, sacrifice and discipline. With a 
view to promoting patriotism and a sense of unity, a national 
anthem and a national standard came into existence, inspiring 
every Iranian with pride for his country. It was now impossible 
for foreign Companies to hold any exclusive monopolies in 
Tran. Now the “ B-nk i milli(National Bank) was started, 
as well as a bank for the relief of agriculturists, giving them 
loans at reasonable rates of interest and saving them from the 
clutches of unscrupulous money-lenders. 

Reza Shah was very anxious to see that money earned 
in Iran should not leave the country‘s borders. Every one was 
at liberty to come and carry on business in Iran but no one 
was permitted to send money outside Iran or take it with him 
when he left the country. Owing to the stringency of this law 
the Parsis of India found it extremely difficult to proceed to 
Iran for business, unless they had a mind to settle there for 
good. According to this law, an Indian going to Iran would 
be earning for Iran, not for India, and would have to leave 
his earnings in Iran in the event of his return to his mother¬ 
land. This law seems very curious, but it was prompted by 
purely patriotic motives, for the king abhorred to see his 
country being drained of its wealth. 

Reza Shah was always proud even of the ruins of ancient 
Iranian monuments, and the removal of any of these precious 
relics, big or small, was strictly forbidden. 

Iran carried on a heavy import trade with foreign countries, 
the imports from Russia alone being 70 percent of the whole. 
This naturally led to the impoverishment of the country. With 
a view to augmenting the productive output of the country, 
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Reza Shah started mills, factories and academies for imparting 
instruction in arts and crafts under the guidance of European 
experts. 

In Iran able-bodied darwishes were found following beggary 
as a profession, pestering the people by their importunate de¬ 
mands and adding to the poverty and misery of the country. 
By order of the king those darwishes who were really fit were 
employed in some work, which inspired them with a sense of 
self-respect and enabled them to contribute to the productivity 
of the nation.-'"^ 

In the 19th century the condition of Iranian Zarathush- 
trians was very miserable, and it is hard to understand how 
they managed to survive the humiliation and tyranny to which 
they were subjected. In 1730 the Zarathushtrian population in 
Iran numbered three to four lacs, but for various reasons it 
dwindled to only 8 thousand in 1854. But for the indefatigable 
and disinterested services rendered by the first Parsi missionary 
Mr. Maneckji L. H. Hataria, who left the shores of India in 
the 19th century to do benevolent work for the relief of his 
co-religionists in Iran with the help of funds raised by Indian 
Parsis, it is hard to say what the lot of Iranian Zaralhush- 
trians would have been by this time. After Mr. Hataria’s death 
in 1890 the noble work was continued by Mr. Ardeshir 
Reporter. Even in the 19th century a gulf of difference was 
imagined, on religious grounds, between the Muslims and the 
Zarathushtrians of Iran. The Zarathushtrians had to pay the 
abhorred Jazia tax, levied on all non-Muslims. A Zarathushtrian 
rider had to get down if he accosted a Muslim pedestrian. 
The Zarathushtrians had to wear a certain garb which 
differentiated them from the followers of Islam. They had to 
live in houses with such low roofs as could be touched by 
the hand of a Muslim. They had to dwell remote from the 
city (like Untouchables in their underworld or Jews in their 
ghetto) in quarters called Gabr mohalleh(Parsi quarters). 
Such were some of the unjust and humiliating ordinances. 
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devised by fanatic ingenuity, which the Iranian Zarathushtrians 
were subjected to in their own country for no other reason 
but that of following their own religion. But after the rise 
of Reza Shah to power Parsis and Muslims stood more or 
less on a level of equality, and no community could tyrannize 
over the other on religious grounds. 

Nay, the Zarathushtrians were now looked upon with 
particular regard as the progeny of Darius and Naushirwan. 
The king, by assuming the surname “ Pahlaviseemed to have 
taken pride in associating himself with the persecuted Zara¬ 
thushtrians. The Zarathushtrians now received suitable encou¬ 
ragement in the State, and well-known Zarathushtrians like 
Arb b Kaikhusru Shahrukh and Arbab Rustam Giv rose to 
deserved eminence. The Zarathushtrians were now free to discard 
the humiliating garb they were compelled to wear and don their 
national dress, although at present they, like other Iranians, 
largely prefer to put on European costume. By orders of Reza 
Shah, the ancient Zarathushtrian emblem of the Fravashi ” 
in the form of a tailed human figure was inscribed on public 
buildings, and recognized as the national symbol of Iran. 
Muslims were now encouraged to adopt Zarathushtrian names. 
The national New Year Day was celebrated on the famous 
Jamshidi Navruz, fragrant with glorious memories to the Parsis. 
In the Iranian calendar the Muslim names of months were 
replaced by Zarathushtrian names. 

In the Teheran University prominence was assigned to the 
study of the ancient history and culture of Iran, and provision 
was also specially made for the study of Avesta and Pahlavi. A 
special department of archaeology was also established for the 
study of Iranian ruins. At Teheran there is a special museum 
containing the valued relics of ancient Iran. In the public 
buildings of Iran the ancient Achaemenian and Sasanian archi¬ 
tectural styles have been followed as far as possible. By a 
special law the ancient Iranian monuments, sculptures and in- 
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scriptions have been preserved from reckless defacement by 
the public. Iran, as previously observed, was known in 
the West as Persia from the province of Pirs: the patriotism 
of Reza Shah could not brook this foreign name and from 
the 21st March (New Year Day) 1935 by a Royal proclama¬ 
tion Persia came to be known by its ancient name of Iran 
(Airanvaejo or Aryavarta, land of the Aryans). In that very 
year the millenary of the birth of the great epic poet Firdausi, 
who had breathed the soul of nationalism in his country, was 
celebrated with great eclat, and representatives from various 
countries enthusiastically graced the occasion with their presence. 
A stately monument, built by Reza Shah’s order, now adorns 
the spot near Tus where Firdausi is supposed to have been 
buried^sA^ and similar monuments were also raised over the tombs 
of S‘adi and Hafiz. Had a soothsayer half a century ago pre¬ 
dicted such sudden and extensive progress to be shown by Iran, 
he would certainly have been ridiculed, but that which was 
inconceivable in the closing years of the last century became 
attainable by the zeal and organizing abilities of Reza 
Shah. 

It was quite evident that the king was guided not by 
Islamic convention but by the spirit of patriotism and public 
welfare. It was also certain that in the pursuit of his aim he 
displayed definite predilection for Zarathushtrian religion, his¬ 
tory, culture, philosophy, art and ways of life, wherein he was 
followed by many Muslims of Iran. Mr. Ardeshir Reporter 
observes that once in Iran he met a Professor in whose 
opinion there were in Teheran many intellectual converts who had 
rationally adopted the Zarathushtrian faith; and he further 
observed that if a religious propaganda were to be started at 
that stage with the help af the Indian Parsis the numbers of 
their co-religionists in Iran would be sure to rise. According 
to Mr. Haas,^® some people were actually of the opinion that 
Reza Shah cherished the secret desire to make the Zarathush¬ 
trian faith the State-religion of Iran. 
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It is hard to know the secret aim of any one’s action, 
but from Reza Shah’s career it is abundantly clear that in 
public life he did not assign any prominence to religion, 
whether Islamic or non-Islamic. Being a patriot he gloried 
in the ancient fame of his country in Achaemenian and Sasa- 
nian times. As an Indian Zarathushtrian is proud of his illus¬ 
trious fellow-countrymen like Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Ashoka 
and Akbar, regardless of the fact whether they were Hindus, 
Buddhists or Muslims, so too did Reza Shah esteem and glo¬ 
rify the famous sons of Iran like Jamshid, Zarathushtra, 
Cyrus, Darius and Naushirwan, unmindful of the fact that 
their religion differed from his own. One reason of Reza 
Shah’s disinclination for Islamic culture may perhaps be that 
the inspiration for the great social and political reforms which 
he contemplated was derived by him not from Islamic but 
Zarathushtrian culture. But what is more important is that 
not only Reza Shah alone but a part of Iran is today 
captivated not by Islamic but by Zarathushtrian faith and 
culture, from which it is anxious to seek inspiration for its 
activities. In the next chapter we shall examine this mighty 
change that has come over the conservative mentality of Ira¬ 
nian Muslims, as unmistakably reflected in their literature, and 
find that instead of Allah and Hazrat Muhammad the names 
of Ahuramazda and Zarathushtra are freely taken as if the 
Muslim writers had accepted the Zarathushtrian faith. A 
modern king of Iran having a fancy for the faith of 
Zarathushtra may perhaps not count for much, but when a 
section of Iranian society shows a marked predilection for 
that faith, the question is at once invested with a deep and 
far-reaching importance. We shall revert to a discussion of 
this subject in the next chapter. 

Many actions of Reza Shah displayed his partiality for 
Zarathushtrian culture while some went counter to Islamic 
customs and traditions. From the beginning of every Islamic 
New Year, from the 1st to the 10th of the month of Muhar- 
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ram, all Iran seemed to be plunged in grief at the martyrdom 
in 680 A. D. of ImSm Husein, the maternal grandson of the 
Prophet Muhammad, at the battle of Karbalfi. Numerous pro¬ 
cessions were issued, heart-rending scenes of lamentation were 
witnessed, and the people in paroxysms of grief wounded their 
heads and bodies with knives. The Shi'as on this occasion 
would resort to the “ tabarr‘a ” or vilification of the first three 
Khalifs, and the effigies of Khalif ‘Umar were set up and des¬ 
troyed in several places, thus inflaming the rage of the Sunnis 
and endangering the public peace. The Mullas encouraged 
such customs, and, according to Prof. Moulvi,^^ advised the 
people to set apart two days in every month for lamentation 
over the martyrdom of Imam Husein. During these days it 
seemed as if all Iran was a whining and whimpering nation 
that had no serious work to do but shed tears over an inci¬ 
dent that had taken place nearly 13 centuries ago. To prevent 
this sorry exhibition of sentimentalism, Reza Shah ordered 
that though private meetings regarding the martyrdom of 
Imam Husein could be held, still all public manifestation of 
grief, inconsistent with the propriety and decorum of civilized 
life, should henceforth be prohibited. The taking out of the 
faziyahs (tiboots ) in procession was also banned, and so too 
was the unbecoming custom of publicly reviling the first three 
Khalifs and burning the effigies of Hazrat ‘Umar. Thus one 
main cause of ill will between the Shi‘as and Sunnis, that often 
led to blood-shed in the past, was finally removed. It was 
certainly not easy thus to abolish a custom that had prevailed 
for centuries; the abolition was attended by considerable 
danger, but Reza Shah’s courage rose with success, and 
he thus delivered one more shattering blow on the tottering 
power of the Mullas. ' 

But Reza Shah refused to stop here but proceeded 
further to ban the Haj (pilgrimage) to Mecca. It now 
appeared as if the king was developing a mentality hostile to 
Islam; but it must be admitted that his aim in issuing this order 
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was not to go counter to his religion but to place his country 
in a financially sound position. Reza Shah^s object was that 
the national wealth should be confined to the country instead 
of being spent in foreign places. It must be remembered that 
the Shah was not against pilgrimage, for people were free to 
go to Mecca and Medina taking with them Iranian goods and 
defraying the expenses of their pilgrimage from the sale- 
proceeds; but the patriotic king disapproved the idea of Iranian 
money being constantly dissipated (as he conceived) on foreign 
soil. This step of Reza Shah was bold, though not quite 
novel. Mr. Markham*'^" observes in his History of Iran that the 
Shah 'Abbas Safavi the great had so magnified the importance 
of the Iranian cities of Mashad and Qum that the Iranians 
instead of proceeding on a pilgrimage to Mecca thought it 
equally meritorious to resort to these two sacred places and 
thus confine the national wealth to the country itself. The 
present capital of Khorasan is Mashad (literally, place of 
martyrdom), which contains the monument of the 8th Imam, 
Imam Reza, and is as a consequence looked upon with the 
highest veneration by the Shia's. Qum also is an Iranian city 
regarded by the Shia's as worthy of pilgrimage, as being the 
place where Fatima al m‘asuma, the sister of Imam Rez5, 
lies buried. 

Another minor instance may be cited to show that Reza 
Shah cared rather for the public welfare than for the externals 
of religion. Though the king was conscious of the fact that 
Islamic law disapproved of post-mortem examination, he 
ordered that a dissection-hall for dead bodies should be built 
first in the University of Teheran. This shows Reza Shah’s 
indifference to religious usage as well as his avidity for the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

In one respect however Reza Shah may be said to have 
trespassed seriously on the religious susceptibilities of the 
people. There were many properties in Iran, known as 
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^‘Waqf’', earmarked for religious charities. These endow¬ 
ments were under the supervision of the Mullas, who were 
found inefficient in keeping accounts and in general adminis¬ 
tration of the funds. Reza Shah considered it undesirable 
that properties meant for the public welfare should thus be 
maladministered by the MullSs. By a royal order therefore 
Waqf properties were confiscated to the State. This led to a 
general uproar, for most of the estates were meant for religious 
worship, rituals, etc. The Mullas, whose maintenance depended 
on the Waqfs, were also active in their opposition. But the 
king, intent on public welfare, remained inflexible and 
devoted the ample funds to the development of industries, the 
diffusion of knowledge, sanitation and various other activities 
beneficial to the State. While the Qajar kings of the later 19th 
century extorted wealth from the people and borrowed loans 
from foreign nations or granted them monopolies in Iran and 
then squandered the illicit gains in personal luxuries in Europe, 
Reza Shah by all possible means in his power raised contributions 
from the people and spent the same in pursuits wholly 
calculated to promote the public welfare. For the great works 
of public utility undertaken and achieved by Reza Shah, his 
reign has been memorable as the Daur i islah ” or regime of 
reform. In the opinion of Dr. A. U. Pope,^^ who has travelled 
extensively in the East and is besides an expert on Iranian 
art, no other country of the world could have effected such 
rapid progress as Iran did only in a decade. Reza Shah did not 
in the least exaggerate when he once said of himself—I have 
made my country young again, but in doing so I myself have 
grown old.’"^^ 

In spite of, rather because of, these attainments Reza 
Shah could not command country-wide popularity, but had 
even incurred the ill-will of certain sections of society, though 
such individuals always thought it discreet to observe silence. 
Reza Shah's aim was to make his country prosperous and 
famous in the world: he therefore bled the nation white in 
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a way in which it had not been bled by any of his prede¬ 
cessors in the past. It must always be remembered that 
his various taxes were levied solely with a view to promoting 
the public welfare. However as a result the prices of the various 
necessaries of life shot up high beyond the capacity of the 
middle classes, who promptly blamed the king without caring 
to distinguish between the extravagance of the Qajars and 
the spirit of benevolence that inspired the patriot-king. The 
Mullas, whose power was destroyed by Reza Shah, could not 
but be hostile to him. They were joined by the tribesmen and 
other turbulent and rapacious sections of the public, who 
cherished malevolence towards Reza Shah, who had pared 
their claws to the quick. 

Finally, all were in dread of Reza Shah’s stern temper 
which, when aroused, sometimes led him to the verge of 
cruelty, though it was evident that this harshness was the 
result of his extreme anxiety to establish law, order and disci¬ 
pline in the country. Though always solicitous of the public 
welfare, he could not but be called a despotic ruler. He would 
not brook anything written against him, and the journalists 
who published such remarks were punished. He is said to 
have stifled the freedom of the press, the platform and the 
pulpit, controlled elections and treated his puppet parliament as 
he desired. He forgot that efficiency in all forms of govern¬ 
ment in progressive countries was largely dependent on the 
honest criticism of the press. Had Reza Shah been the first 
President of the Iranian Republic instead of being king, his 
unparalleled and devoted services to his people would have been 
seriously counteracted by this blemish of resenting and even 
smothering healthy and well-meant criticism. Even as king, 
not all his power and benevolence could prevent the prevalence 
of certain ugly rumours regarding the results of his sternness 
and his indignation at honest criticism. We need not however 
enter into a discussion about the validity of these rumours, 
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which stand in need of more authentic proofs for their 
acceptance. 

Reza Shah knew not what luxury was but led a life of 
Spartan simplicity, dedicating all his energies to the uplift of 
his country. In spite of all this it was broadly rumoured that 
he had hoarded immense wealth, owned vast landed estates 
in his province of Mazendaran, and he was regarded as one 
of the richest men of the world. His appropriation of Waqf 
properties for the national welfare was also resented by the 
people, though not openly; and the king’s open advocacy of 
Zarathushtrian in preference to Islamic culture was also 
disapproved by certain sections of society. We know that 
certain classes of Indians had honest differences of opinion 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and that he fell as the result of a 
successful conspiracy against his life. This shows that none, 
not even an angel in human form, is universally popular; and 
he cannot be so, so long as differences of opinion continue to 
divide the people of the world. Reza Shah had certain serious 
shortcomings and in spite of his matchless services, he failed 
to command the affection of every class or section of his 
people. 

We may now turn to the fall and lamentable death of 
our hero. Reza Shah had an ill-disguised aversion for Britain 
and especially for Russia, for he knew the havoc wrought by 
these two nations in Iran during the rule of the last Qajar 
kings. Reza Shah had a high regard for Germany, and he 
was eager to introduce German efficiency, discipline and 
organization into his country. With this object in view he 
placed the Iranian army under the control of German military 
officers and appointed German experts to develop the education 
and industries of Iran. It is possible that Reza Shah was 
mistaken in thus patronizing the Nazis, thinking them disin¬ 
terested in their dealings ; still, as an independent State, it was 
for the Iranian Government alone to determine with which 
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nation it should sympathize or seek alliance. At this stage 
the second Great War convulsed the world, and Britain and 
Russia were both startled to see Germany so well favoured 
in Iran. It must be remembered that Reza Shah remained 
perfectly neutral in this World War, but it was soon to be 
found that even neutrality was not helpful to a nation, which 
might be called upon at any stage lo ally itself with one or 
other of the belligerents. It was felt by Britain and Russia 
that if they did not occupy Iran, Germany would do so; and 
therefore before a misdeed could be done by the enemy, to 
have the game in their own hands, Britain and Russia thought 
it best to perpetrate the misdeed themselves. 

Hence in August 1941 by an unexpected surprise charge 
Russia occupied North Iran, while Britain simultaneously pene¬ 
trated in the South to the complete bewilderment of the people. 
Both European nations however confessed that the occupation 
was temporary and that Iran would as usual be independent 
after the War. It may even be conceded that the motives of 
the two Western nations were pure and that the step was 
taken by them under terrible constraint, when no other alter¬ 
native was open to them. Had they failed to do so, it was 
feared that Iran might place her oil resources at the disposal of 
Germany and thereby bring about the complete discomfiture of 
the Allies. The Allies were also apprehensive that the Axis 
powers might occupy Egypt through Iran. The third cause, 
necessitating the occupation of Iran, was that it was only 
through Iran that war-munitions could be safely dispatched by 
Britain to Russia, for the seas were infested with German 
submarines. For such important reasons Britain and Russia 
felt themselves justified in their temporary subjugation of Iran. 

To Iran however this sudden and unexpected calamity 
came as a bolt from the blue. If Reza Shah in accordance 
with his warlike nature had chosen to fight out the issue, he 
would surely have courted defeat. If it was not possible for 
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Iran to stand against so vast a country as Russia, how could it 
cope with the sudden and united assault of two such countries 
as Russia and Britain, so thoroughly advanced in uptodate 
scientific warfare? Reza Shah realized that any struggle on his 
part would mean the immediate and relentless bombardment 
of the country, that had prospered so remarkably well by 
his devoted efforts during his reign of 15 years. The king was 
also afraid lest the glory of Iran, as preserved in the 
rock-records and sculptures still surviving from ancient times, 
be irreparably destroyed by the bombardment. He also felt 
that Iran could be saved only by his willingness to abdicate 
in favour of his son; if not, he would have the misfortune to 
see the garden he had laid out so magnificently destroyed and 
desolated. No other alternative was left: it was a sudden and 
pitiless turn of fate, and sorely against his own will and his 
nature Reza Shah bowed before the coming storm; he yielded 
to the united victorious arms of the two very countries, whom 
he had expelled unceremoniously in the last years of the 
Qajar rule, and bade adieu to his motherland, where he was 
not destined to return alive. 

Britain and Russia lost no time in proclaiming to the world 
that their occupation of Iran was temporary and that their action 
was a ‘^war measure'* that was forced upon them by circum¬ 
stances. It may be so, but the step can never be justified on 
moral grounds, and the truest and soundest of all tests is the 
moral test. The sudden assault on an independent and neutral 
nation must be certainly considered indefensible from the moral 
point of view: its defence can only be undertaken by European 
diplomats who are past masters in sophistry. Not only was 
this unjust step taken, but Britain and Russia, claiming to be 
the ancient well-wishers of Iran, pretended to have taken 
it purely in the interests of that country, and even dared to 
justify their action by declaring that Reza Shah had failed as 
a ruler. As previously observed, there were several sections in 
the country who were opposed to Reza Shah and the 
27 
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help of such persons proved invaluable to these two self-seeking 
European States in boosting their scheme of hostility against 
Iran's patriot-king. 

That a great king like Reza Shah, who can be ranked 
with Cyrus, Darius and Naushirwan as the redeemer of his 
country, should be shamelessly and falsely traduced as a 
failure by foreign nations, seems to us to be a further 
illustration of the “ war measure ”, which in the eyes of these 
belligerents justified the most aggressive actions. Even assuming 
the impossible that Reza Shah had failed as a ruler, was this 
a question to be determined by Iran itself or by the two 
nations that had sucked Iran dry by their exploitation and 
interference ? What had foreign nations to do with Reza 
Shah’s success or failure as a ruler ? Did Iran ever inter¬ 
meddle in British or Russian politics to ascertain the relations 
between the rulers and the ruled and prescribe remedies in 
the event of any collision between the two ? Iran had been 
ignored for years by Britain and Russia; how are we to 
account for the sudden concern shown her by these two 
countries, particularly at the time when a crisis had been 
reached in their war with Germany? Finally by this step Bri¬ 
tain shrewdly pretended to oblige 40 crorcs of Indians by 
the announcement that Germany would now no longer be 
able to invade India through Iran. So by this peaceful occupa¬ 
tion of Iran, that country was supposed to be heartily gratified 
for thus being relieved of a “tyrant'’, as India was by being 
relieved of the dread of German invasion! Sure enough 
there could not be a greater master-stroke of European 
diplomacy ! 

It is evident to all that unconscionable self-interest had 
prompted this unjust measure, whose motives were camouflaged 
by words which could not have deceived even a child. A dirty 
game was played; a great king of an independent and neutral 
country was suddenly denigrated and deposed by two foreign 
nations, who gained their own ends and thereby incurred the 
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condemnation of the thinking world. Some may consider it hard 
to act otherwise in such a crisis during war. Let us attempt 
a reply in the form of a hyporhetical illustration Supposing 
two hungry and homeless refugees suddenly and forcibly but 
temporarily occupy a grain-dealer’s shop, advancing in their 
justification the real fact that the man was a notorious black- 
marketeer. Which government or nation will admit this defence? 
Which law, religion or code of morality will ever sanction it? 
But in Reza Shah’s case the argument advanced was even 
more hopeless and utterly untrue, for he was not only 
not a I’ailure but one of the greatest monarchs who ever 
occupied the throne of his country. One can understand a 
hungry person or a country worsted in war taking a desperate 
step; but to justify the same by lame arguments and especial¬ 
ly on moral grounds would certainly provoke universal 
contempt and derision. If such Machiavellism be justified, 
why not go the whole hog and justify crime and intrigue, 
poison and the dagger, in the interests of national safety 
or aggrandizement? If two Asiatic countries had thus taken 
undue advantage of a neutral European Slate, it would 
have provided Western preachers with an excellent subject for 
long-winded homilies, for it is easy to wax eloquent when 
not we but others arc in the wrong. Tran and Iranophils 
can never forget this flagrant injustice done to an innocent 
king and the mental agony he must have undergone in the 
last three years of his life, far away from his motherland. 
We would not be astonished if the ill-will of the Iranians 
for their old “ well-wishers ”, Britain and Russia, should be 
intensified by this deplorable incident. 

The main drawback in a dictatorial government is that 
though it continues fairly well during the life-time of the 
Dictator, it suddenly collapses into chaos after his departure 
or death. After the occupation of Iran by Britain and Russia 
famine conditions prevailed in the country; grain and other 
foodstuffs were commandeered for the consumption of foreign 
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troops, and the Iranians were left to starve on their own soil. 
Scarcity of food led to hoarding and black-marketing by 
unscrupulous people; the morale of the army was badly shaken, 
the tribesmen reverted to their predatory habits, rendering 
travel and trade-communications precarious. According to Mr. 
Haas,^® there are at present (1945) three parties in Iranian 
politics- (1) the “Mardum” (people) party, led by Muhammad 
Sadiq Tabstabsi, representing commercial interests : (2) the 
“ Milli ( nationalist ) party under ZiSuddin TabStab&i, favour¬ 
ing the policy of Britain : (3) the Leftist “ Tudeh’’ (hill) 
party, voicing the opinion of the masses, who have adopted 
communist views and are strongly influenced by Russia. Ever 
since Russia's victory in the second World War there is no 
end to its ambition : it constantly intermeddles in Iranian as in 
European affairs, pursues an aggressive policy, causes a split 
in the unity of a country, instigates labour to rise against 
capital, thus creating trouble where peace and order reigned 
before, 

Reza Shah abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad 
Reza Pahlavi and departed to Johannesburg in South Africa 
with his personal property. After having rendered matchless 
services to Iran, this illustrious but unfortunate king succumbed 
to the inexorable decrees of destiny, and leaving his country 
in the occupation of the enemy he died broken-hearted on 
the 26th July 1944 aged 66 at Johannesburg, far from the 
motherland. For some time his remains were interred at 
Cairo, from where they were brought by plane to AhwSz and 
then on the 7th May 1950, amid the tears of a mourning 
nation, they received the last burial rites in a magnificent 
mausoleum built at Teheran.It was a solemn and imposing 
ceremony, the more so because it was associated with the 
spontaneous grief of a grateful nation, mourning over their 
benevolent monarch. The mighty soul that knew no rest in 
life but exerted all its energies to the utmost in the cause of 
his country’s uplift, at last reposes in peace in his beloved 
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motherland. The Light of Iran was first kindled by Zarathushtra; 
the smouldering flame was re-lit by Firdausi, and once again 
when its lustre was at its dimmest it was re-illuminated and 
restored to its pristine radiance by Reza Shah Pahlavi, the 
saviour of modern Iran. 

NOTES 

1. Cf. “Modern Iran^’: an article by Mr. G. K. Nariman 
in the Pateti Number of the “ Sanj Vartaman” (1922). 

2. Cf. “ Reza Shah by Muhammad Esad Bey. 

3. Ibid. 
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by the people. 

14. “ Modern Iran ’* by Khan Bahadur Prof. A. M. Moulvi. 
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H. I. M, Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, who married a Persian 
Bakhtyari damsel of 18 summers—Suraiya Asfandiyari on 
12th February 1951. 

16. Looking to recent unpleasant developments (May 1951), 
it may be doubted whether these oil wells are a blessing 
or a curse to the Stale. 

17. “Mineral Oils'': an article by Dr. A. E. Dunstan in 
“ What Industry Owes to Chemical Science’', a compila¬ 
tion issued by authority of the Royal Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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( 1939 ). 
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“Americans in Persia" (1946) and*^other contemporary 
sources that after the abdication of Reza Shah in 1941 
the reactionary MullSs are once more trying to assert 
their power, and that the parda shows signs of returning 
to darken the social life of the country. 

27. “ AjnH Pahlavi Iran " : a Gujarati article by Mr. Ardeshir 
M. Reporter in the “ Jame Jamshid Memorial Volume." 
( 1932 ). 

27A. For Reza Shah’s successful tackling of the beggar-problem 
in Teheran cf. “ Madarwatan Iran ” by Mr. Fram N. 
Bulsara ( 1950) (Gujarati). 

28. By an order of H. I. M. Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlavi 
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wide fame, and it was difficult to convince the world that 
Iranian carpets meant the same commodity. Again “Persian 
Gulf ""could not be easily identified under its new name, 
(Editorial Notes: “Iran League Quarterly; October 
1949—January 1950). 

284 The Indian Parsis also rose to the occasion; contri¬ 
butions to the tune of Rs 50000 were collected through 
the “Iran League"" of Bombay and a three ton bronze 
statue of Firdausi was installed at Teheran as an humble 
mark of appreciation of the great poet by the community. 
A further testimony of the esteem in which the Iranian 
bard is held by the Parsis was provided in 1942 when 
Mr. Peshotanji D. Marker, the philanthropist and 
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“ Firdausi Memorial Clock-Tower"^ in Yezd, the scene of 
his numerous charities. 
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(194o). 
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MODERN PERSIAN LITERATURE 

It will be remembered that Chapter XV ended with J5mi, 
the last poet of the classical age of Persian literature. He 
died in 1492 and seven years later Isma'il Safavi defeated 
Sultan Husein Baiqani, the last Timuride king, conquered the 
greater part of Iran and founded the Safavi dynasty. This 
dynasty was of Iranian stock and once again, 850 years after 
the Arab conquest, Iran found itself unified and ruled by a 
dynasty of pure Iranian blood, though Muslim by religion. 
Shah Ismahl Safavi was a Shi‘a and he made IsphahSn his 
capital. Turkey in those days was a very powerful nation and 
in the 16th century was under the able administration of one 
of its greatest kings-Sulaiman the Magnificent. The Turks 
were Sunnis and during the Safavi regime there were constant 
hostilities between Iran and Turkey. This internecine war 
between two Muslim powers was advantageous to Europe, 
because, but for this warfare, Turkey might perhaps have 
conquered a part of Europe. The Safavis ruled till 1722, 
when the dynasty was extinguished at the hands of the 
Afghans. One of the Safavi kings, Shah ‘Abbas the great, 
was one of the most renowned kings of Iran. But the Safavi 
regime was not fertile in great poets: the rulers were intoler¬ 
ant in religious matters, and such of the Sufis and poets as 
were not Shi'as found themselves debarred from royal 
favour. This attitude was detrimental both to the spread 
of Sufism and the progress of poetry. Only that poetry which 
eulogized the Imams was appreciated. As a result of this 
discouragement several well-known Persian poets emigrated 
to India at the Mughal court. There are no novel or striking 
features in Persian literature from 1500 to 1900, written as it 
was in imitation of the prose and poetry of the classical 
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epoch. We must therefore rest content with referring to only 
a few prominent names in these four centuries of literary 
stagnation. 

Hatifi, the nephew of J5mi, wrote romantic poetry. 
Muhtasham Kashi of the 16th century wrote elegant verses 
on the martyrdom of Imam Husein. Saib Tabrizi of the I7th 
century has been considered the greatest poet since Jami and 
was honoured with the title of “ Malek ush shu‘ara” (king 
of poets). The Safavi regime could boast of no great poets, 
but after the extinction of that dynasty stars of the first 
magnitude like QaSni and Yaghma made their appearance on 
the poetic horizon. The melody and sweetness of the poetry 
of Qaf-ni (died 1853 ) baffle description: scarcely another 
poet in Persian literature can be found with a mastery of 
words so admirable as that possessed by Qa. ni. Though given 
to fawning and flattery, he possessed true poetic genius. He 
strongly reminds the reader of the English poet Swinburne 
in his mastery of various forms of verse and his art of 
evolving music by jugglery of words. He was also a humorist 
and excelled in the creation of similes and various figures of 
speech from commonplace and familiar matters of life. 
Yaghma also had an extraordinary command of vvords, 
though in him the purely musical element was much less 
prominent than in Qaani. In the epistolary art Yaghma may 
be considered unrivalled in Persian prose literature. 

Though poetry languished, prose prospered during the 
Safavi regime. The prose works were largely confined to 
theology and written from the Shi‘a point of view. The 
most famous name here is that of MulJa Sadruddin 
Shirazi, known as MuUa Sadra, reputed to be the greatest 
philosophic brain of modern Iran. Sheikh 'Ali Hazin was a 
celebrated writer in verse and prose in the 18th century. He 
was the author of an extensive and useful work named 
Tazkarat ul ma^asarin " (lives of contemporaries ). He also 
wrote an interesting autobiography known as “Tarikh al 
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ahwal/’ When the Afghans invaded Iran, Hazin fled to India 
where he spent the last 45 years of his life and died at 
Benares in 1766. Another prose writer of the 18th century 
was Lutf All Beg Azar who composed a very useful work 
known as Atishkadch ” (fire-temple), which occupies an 
important position in Persian criticism and contains biogra¬ 
phical accounts of nearly 800 poets. As observed in Chapter 
XV stilted and pompous language was used in Persian 
literature even in historical subjects, and the Mongols in 
Persia and the Mughals of India appreciated and encouraged 
that s’yle. This was responsible for two shortcomings in 
literature—pretence of learning, and flattery of the king in 
flowery language. Gradually as the simple pre-Mongol writers 
began to be regarded as ideals, the bombastic style was 
given up for one more natural and simple. Another great 
factor leading to simplification of expression was the growth 
of journalism in the 19th century in Persian literature, a 
subject to which wc shall soon return. It was journalism that 
led writers of the early 20th century to pay unprecedented 
attention to prose; it was by the influence of journalism that 
prose style became direct, simple and even colloqial. Now 
lucidity took the place of obscurity while ornament, bombast 
and circumlocution were replaced by suppleness, facility and 
economy of expression. Humour and satire now made their 
appearance, and a marked change was soon noticeable between 
the literature of the past and that of the present. 

It is astonishing to note that there were no dramas in 
Persian literature right upto the end of the 19th century. The 
dramatic instinct is natural and may be supposed to be 
inherent in human nature. The Iranians again have ever been 
good at imitation; and consequently the absence of the drama 
in Iran should appear all the more unaccountable. The Shi^as, 
however, organized some pageants in the month of Muharram, 
and on the open highways dramatically represented with 
heart-rending grief and lamentation the pathetic episode of 
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the martyrdom of Imam Hiisein in the battle of Karbala. 
For centuries this representation was the only drama known 
to Iranian literature. When the Shi‘as represented these scenes 
in the month of Muharram, it was unsafe for a Sunni to 
pass the streets. It was extremely perilous to act the part of 
Imam Husein’s enemies, for the mourners, distracted with grief, 
often mistook illusion for reality and assaulted the actors. 
Hence these parts were often assigned to convicts released 
from jails. A sort of Mystery Play, known as the Passion- 
Play ”, depicting the sufferings and crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, was represented in Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
is still st aged every tenth year at the village of Oberamraergau 
in Germany. The “ Passion-Playof Iran in some respects 
corresponds to its European counterpart. 

The pioneering work in the new-fangled modern Iranian 
drama was done by MirzS J‘afar QarSchedaghi, who for his 
daughter’s diversion translated into simple Persian the dramas 
of a Turkish playwright named Mirza Fateh‘ali AkhundzSdeh. 
He rendered further service to national literature by trans¬ 
lating into Persian several European dramas. He then 
attempted the independent composition of dramatic works. It 
must be admitted that the copious dramatic literature of the 
West was an eye-opener to Iran, and now the works of 
Shakespeare and Moliere began to be translated into Persian. 
Three well-known comedies were written by Prince Malcolm- 
khan. Hasan Muqaddam ‘Ali Navruz wrote a rollicking 
play — “J‘afarkhan az Farang amadeh " ( J’afarkhSn returns 
from Europe), containing a farcical account of the ludicrous 
blunders made by J‘afarkh5n on his return to Iran from the 
West, where he had adopted some uptodate European fashions. 
A weekly named ‘‘Tiyatra^’ (theatre) appeared from 1908 
and served to advance the vogue of dramatic literature. As 
journalism helped to simplify Persian style, so too did 
dramatic dialogue, which made Persian expression still more 
natural and even colloquial. 
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When cultural contact is established between two countries, 
the first result will be not creative literature but translations, 
not independent creation, but the introduction and interpre¬ 
tation of the literary excellence of a foreign country into one's 
own. In the field of prose fiction numerous Western novels 
like Victor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables’‘ and A. Dumas’ “The 
Three Musketeers'* and “The Count of Monte Cristo ” 
were translated into Persian. There was no dearth of short 
tales in Persian literature, but contact with Western culture 
was now responsible for the rise of the novel. The first 
Persian historical novel, named “ Tshq wa saltanat *' (love 
and sovereignty), was written in 1919 by Sheikh Musa on the 
subject of Cyrus the great. Another historical work of fiction 
by San‘atz5deh KermSni dealt with the faith propagated by 
Mazdak in the reign of king Qobad. It also appears from 
both these novels that ancient Zarathushtrian history of Iran 
is now being exploited by writers for literary purposes. 

The credit of revolutionizing the spirit of Persian literature 
must largely be assigned to journalism. It is the Iranian press 
that deserves the honour of having awakened among the 
masses an interest in matters political. It was through the press 
that the Iranians came to know that they were a dumb 
driven lot, exploited by their rulers and on the top of it by 
two European nations. Men of letters and poets freely contri¬ 
buted to these journals ; translations from European works 
were also published serially in them, and valuable and well- 
informed articles on social reform and literary criticism also 
began to appear in these papers. In short the Iranian press 
took a leading part in the social, political and intellectual 
awakening of the country. Printing had been introduced in 
Iran in 1816 by the Qajar prince ‘Abbas Mirza and the first 
Iranian journal appeared in 1851 in the reign of Shah N^sir- 
uddin. The first Iranian daily “ Khulasat ul hawadis " (the 
essence of events) saw the light in 1898. Two Iranian journals 
rose to high fame — the “Kaweh** (published in Germany) 
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and “ Irfinshahr ( also published in Germany, though it was 
more moderate in its views than the “Kaweh*'). Among 
other journals the chief were “ Sur i IsrSfil ” (trumpet of the 
angel of death, IsrSfil, to be blown to awaken the dead on 
the Day of Resurrection), “ Tamaddun ( civilization ), ‘‘ Nida 
i watan ” (call of the country), “ Musawat” (equality), 
'‘Nasim i shamaP" (north wind), and “ Nav bahar'' 
(blossoming spring). 

The Akhtar'' (!^>tar), conducted by Aqa Muhammad 
Khan Taher Tabrizi, became very famous and exerted consi¬ 
derable influence on Iranian life : so too did the Qanoon 
(rule) of Mirza Malcolmkhan. From the literary point of 
view “ Baharspring), Adab” (polite learning) “Tarbiyat” 
(instruction) bear the palm. Habl ul matin'’ (the tough 
rope) was the name of three journals, one of which was 
issued from Calcutta. Among the humorous journals, which 
catered to the lighter side of life, the chief were :— “ Sharq ” 
(east), “ Nasim i shamaP" (north wind), “ Shaida ” 
(insane), Hashrat ul arz'* (reptiles of the earth) and the 
“ Zisht wa ziba'' ( ugly and beautiful) column of the N.vqur " 
(trumpet). But the finest type of humour may be found in 
the “ Charandparand ” (grazers and fliers; beasts and birds) 
column of the journal “ Sur i IsrafiP' (the trumpet of Dooms¬ 
day to be blown by the angel Israfil), written by ‘Ali Akbar 
Khan Dehkhuda, known to fame by his nom de plume 
Dakhw. But the Iranian journals are too numerous to be 
referred to even casually. Before 1906, when Iran first received 
the privilege of a constitutional “ Mashruteh ” or Assembly, 
the journals used to be lithographed on papers of a long size, 
but thereafter there was considerable improvement in the number 
and size of papers as well as in the quality of print. Now 
Works of ancient Persian literature appeared elegantly printed 
from the “KawySni^' press of Germany, and today in Iran 
itself we have handy and attractively printed books instead of 
the long and unwieldy tomes that used to appear heretofore. 
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The contribution of the Iranian journals in the awakening of 
the nation must be considered to be very substantial. 

We may now examine some main characteristics of modern 
Persian literature. What existed underwent a revolutionary 
change, and what was never dreamt of came into being. At 
last the poets descended from the cloudcuckootowns of idea¬ 
lism to the regions of realism and began to grapple with the 
problems of life. This naturally influenced their expression, 
and the stilted and turgid style, which had been so intimately 
associated with Persian literature as to appear inseparable, at 
last became simple, natural and fluent; the crushing burden of 
Arabic words was now relieved; the wearisome monotony in 
subject, treatment and language gave place to much-needed 
variety and vividity; artificiality and exaggeration now yielded 
ground to naturalness and sanity; the paucity of new thoughts 
was remedied by originality of ideas; poetry, released at last 
from the clutches of the erotic sentiment, was brought into 
contact with practical life, forsaking romance for realism, 
Sufism for secular matters, and even spirituality for occasional 
excursions into the realm of materialism. Now thoughts were 
no longer dominated by the tyranny of words: in fact thoughts 
no longer pursued words, but rather words were made to 
correspond with thoughts, which were finally emancipated from 
the bondage to beautiful but frothy and ineffective expression. 

Iranians were always interested in Nature, but now the 
treatment of Nature was no longer in obedience to a tyranni¬ 
cal convention but the product of genuine love for the Lord’s 
creation. Instead of conforming willy-nilly to some time- 
honoured literary practice, the poet now began to express his 
thoughts and feelings in suitable language. It now dawned on 
the Iranian mind that poetry was not a wine to lap the reader 
in the luxury of a rosy dream but rather a useful means of 
investigating the secrets of life and suggesting solutions for 
its perplexing problems. The Iranian mind had grown feeble 
and fantastic by being nourished for centuries on erotic 
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literature; but now the longing for the beloved was replaced 
by love of the motherland. The enrapturing wine, the curly- 
haired cupbearer and rosy-cheeked damsel are however not 
completely dispensed with; but their tyranny is over, and 
these hackneyed imageries no longer hinder the novelty of 
subjects and originality of treatment. Modern Persian poetry 
is thus interested in the welftire of the country and society, 
and becomes a genuine criticism of life. 

Ever since the Revolution, Persian poetry has become 
overwhelmingly absorbed in politics and patriotism. Now it 
was no longer the king and the court-circle but the entire 
nation that became interested in literature, and as in other 
countries the Iranian poets no longer turned now to kings 
but to the people at large for patronage. After having fol¬ 
lowed the beaten track for ceniuries, the chariot of Persian 
literature now suddenly abandoned the rut and started rolling 
at railway speed, as if to atone for the indolence of ages. 
Iranian literature was now infused with unprecedented vigour 
and vivacity; the hearts of poets vibrated to aspirations rarely 
cherished in the past; Persian literature now thrilled with a 
novelty that it had never witnessed in preceding years. At 
times a foeman unconsciously proves as helpful as a friend, 
and even an evil appears to be productive of some good. 
Britain deprived India of her independence but gave the latter 
the benefit of Western culture, which led to an intellectual 
Renaissance in the various literatures of India. Iran also came 
into contact with, struggled against and was even ruined by 
Western nations, but this very contact brought about a pro¬ 
digious intellectual awakening in the country. Iran now came 
to know the value of independence, and realized the impor¬ 
tance of literature as one of the chief factors, inspiring a 
country to gain freedom. It is well known that poetry works 
greater miracles than prose in firing a nation with the passion 
for sacrifice and hope of independence, and doubtless the 
main glory of Iran lay and still lies in her poets. 
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We shall now review how thoroughly modern Persian 
poeiry is engrossed in politics and how it succeeds in stimu¬ 
lating the national enthusiasm for freedom. If the poets and 
journalists of Iran had not whole-heartedly supported Reza 
Shah in his great work, the attempts of that illustrious king 
would not have been crowned with the success which was 
actually attained. A tradition of Hazrat Muhammad says :— 
“ Hubb al watane min al iman (love of country is part of 
one's religion ). In spite of this, as Prof. Browne^ observes, 
it is astonishing to find, with some rare exceptions, the almost 
complete absence of patriotic poetry not only in Persian but 
in all Islamic literature. The one noteworthy exception is 
Firdausi’s Sh hn. mch, which for centuries kept aflame the fire 
of patriotism at least in the hearts of Iranian Zarathushtrians. 
Prof. Browne dates the dawn of patriotic Persian poetry from 
the end of the 19th or the commencement of the present 
century. Just as the Gujarati literature of the Gandhian 
age, or the Russian literature preceding the fall of the Czarist 
dynasty, or the literature of the Irish School prior to the 
attainment of Irish independence, was saturated with 
genuine love for the country, so too was Persian poeiry of 
the present century deeply tinged with the hues of patriotism 
and national fervour, as will be apparent from the quotations 
given below. As observed in the last chapter, the grief of 
the Iranians at the ruin of their country, caused by 
the worthlessness of the Q.ijSr kings and the exploitation and 
undue intrusion of Britain and Russia, was unmistakably 
reflected in their literature. The Iranian poets now scorned 
the very idea of bondage of every sort : they were keen on 
ending their political and economic servitude to European 
nations; they were anxious to terminate the religious thraldom 
to the arbitrary will of the Mullas; and the womanhood of 
Iran was on the qui vive to emerge as rapidly as possible 
from the dismal and depressing captivity of the parda, to 
which they were unfairly consigned for centuries. 
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AQa Pur i DSood is the great modern patriot-poet of 
Iran. When at one time poets like S‘adi and Hafiz had ob¬ 
served that it was the beauty of the beloved that had caused 
their poems to overbrim with sweetness, Pur i Daood now 
maintains that the brilliance of his verses is due solely to 
his love for the motherland. He says :— 

'^Afrukht Pur i DaOod dar sineh ‘ishq i Iran 
Zan roost shu‘aleh khizad ze ash‘ar i abdarara : 

( Pur i Daood has kindled in his heart the love for Iran, 
and that is why sparks of fire proceed from his spirited 
poems). 

Gone are the days of fascinating descriptions of the ruby 
lips and hyacinthine locks of the charmer, that sicklied 
o'er the will and enervated the minds of the Iranians for 
centuries. Pur i Daood rather says :— 

Zanjir ze man bar gir, angah ba chang a war 
Zanjir i sar i zulf i mahboob i dilfira ra : 

that is — first snap my chain (bondage to foreign coun¬ 
tries), and then only you may amorously toy with the chain¬ 
like ringlets of the fascinating beloved. 

The same poet observes that patriotism is the religion 
of the modern Iranian youth :— 

'‘Yaki giti yaki yazdSn parastad, 

Yaki paida yaki pinhan parastad; 

Agar pursi ze kesh i Pur i Daood, 

JawSn i Parsi Iran parastad'': 

( Some worship the earth and some the Almighty ; some 
adore the objective aspect and some the latent essence : but 
if you inquire of the faith of Pur i Daood, be it known that 
the modern Parsi youth idolizes the motherland ). 

The well-known poet Ashraf writes a heart-rending poem 
on the political degradation of his country. The opening lines 
of the poem are :— 

“ Gardid watan gharqeh i anduh wa mihan wai, 

Ai wai watan wai ” : 


28 
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( Alas ! Our motherland is plunged in grief and affliction. 
Alas ! Oh motherland ! Alas !). 

On the same subject another poet has written a poem 
whose refrain is :— Dard i Iran bidawSst’* (the malady of 
Iran is incurable). The modern poet Bahar, known to fame 
by his title of malek ush shu‘ara ( king of poets) has 
lamented the woes of Iran in a poem whose refrain is :— 
“ Kar i Iran ba khudast (Iran*s fate is in God's hands ). The 
same poet Bahar has written a well-known poem on Viscount 
Edward Grey of Fallodon, the British Foreign Secretary, 
ending with the ironical lines :— 

“Nam i niku beh az in cheest ke guyand ba dahar, 

Hind o Iran shudeh wairEn ze Sir Adwilrd Gari" : 
that is—what better “fame'' could one wish than to 
hear it rumoured in the world that India^ and Iran became 
desolate by ( the policy of) Sir Edward Grey ! 

In one of his poems Bahar blames Britain and Russia 
for the miseries of Iran. He says :— 

“ Ze Roos wa Inglees ayad sitamha ba ma, 

Hujum arad ze harsu dard o ghamha ba ma *' : 

(Russsia and England are tyrannizing over us : we are 
attacked on all sides by disasters and griefs ). 

The main cause of the decline of Iran lay in the indolence, 
luxuries and indifference of the Qr jar kings towards their 
subjects. Aqa Pur i Daood reviles these Qajar kings in the 
following lines :— 

“ Ze khusrav i biganeh juz in bar nayriyad, 

Az kazhdum wa az mar juz azar nayayad : 

Az rahzan o duzd digar kar nayayad, 

Zoor o hunar i sher ze kaftar nayayad : 

Dad o far i Parwiz ze Qajar nayayad, 

Az shakh i gul gul bari wa khar dehad khar: 

that is — None but such (deplorable) fruits can be 
expected from these foreign^ kings. Nothing but disaster can 
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proceed from scorpions and snakes. What else can we hope 
from highwaymen and robbers except this ? The strength and 
skill of the lion cannot be expected from the hyena. The 
justice and magnificence of Khusru Parwiz cannot emanate 
from the Qajars, for roses will blossom only from the rose¬ 
bush and thorns only from the thorn-hedge. 

Aqa Pur i Daood wrote a very spirited poem on Russia, 
who was mainly responsible for the ruin of Iran. We here 
reproduce the opening and closing lines of the poem: — 

“ Jam i mae o dildar guzarid, guzarid, 

Pushid silah tir bab^rid, babSrid : 


Nak zindagi i khirs i siyehkam saramad, 

Taboot o kafan zood baySrid, baySrid: 

Ta kalbud i khirs ba guri basiparid, 

Az lasheh i wai dast madarid, madSrid: 

That is — Renounce, oh renounce, the wine cup and the 
beloved; put on weapons and discharge, oh discharge, the 

arrows.Behold: the life of the black-faced (Russian) 

bear is ebbing away; prepare, oh prepare, speedily the bier and 
the coffin. Till the body of the bear be deposited in the grave, 
withdraw not oh withdraw not, your hands from the corpse. 

The poet Akhgar writes as follows to fire the Iranian 
spirit: — 

Chand Akhgar beem dari chun gharibSn az sagan? 

Takyeh bar shamshir kun : dar khaneh sahebkhaneh 

bash: 

That is — Oh Akhgar : how long will you be afraid as 
strangers are of dogs? Rather trust your sword and behave 
as master of the mansion in your own house (country). 

Thus we find contemporary politics substantially reflected 
in modern Iranian literature. 

Reza Shah was soundly backed up by the poets in his 
great work of social reform. Pur i Daood considers polygamy 
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as the buzurgtarin i gunSh(greatest of crimes), although 
his view conflicts with that of the QurSn 4.3. This shows 
the modern poet's disinclination to be eternally fettered by the 
bonds of scriptural injunctions. With regard to polygamy Pur 
i Daood says: — 

Han! ai pisar i pSkzad, bishnav az man, 

* Izzat i khud ra o mulk midSn az zan: 

An ke do zan ra ze behr i khish rava deed, 

Tarbiyat i qarn rSst qatil o dushman 

(Beware : Oh pious son : Lend me your ears: know 
that your own and the nation's honour is dependent on woman¬ 
kind. He who thinks it proper to wed two women must be 
proclaimed the murderer and enemy of the civilization of this 
century ). 

The parda has proved to be the constant butt of attack 
by the Iranian poets, Iraj Mirza says ;— 

Khudayn Li kai in mardum bakhaband ? 

ZanSn ta kai giriftSr i hijaband?’' 

(Oh God ! How long will these people continue to 
slumber? How long will women submit to the captivity of 
the veil?). 

The poets also encouraged female education and thereby 
indirectly helped to abolish the parda. While ancient Persian 
poets largely went crazy over the beauty of the beloved, to 
the description of which they devoted their best talents, the 
modern poet Iraj MirzS scored a refreshing departure by the 
composition of two beautiful and touching poems named 
'^Madar’’ (mother), thereby suggesting a hovel direction to 
the poets of his country. 

We shall now examine the treatment of religion in modern 
Persian literature. Most of the modern poets seem to have 
little attraction for religion; and if they have any, it is 
ofter displayed for Zarathushtrian religion and culture, as is 
evident from their works. Thus the poets with their secular 
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outlook whole-heartedly co-operated with Reza Shah, who 
revolutionized society by invariably putting the social welfare 
before religion and country before creed. In Persian literature 
upto the end of the 19th century we invariably find a literary 
routine in which the poet firstly praises Allah, then eulogizes 
the Prophet Muhammad and finally begins with the treatment 
of his subject. But from the works of Pur i Daood we 
nowhere find the names of Allah or Hazrat Muhammad; 
rather we come across references to Ahuramazda, Zara^hushtra, 
Cyrus, Darius and the glories ol' ancient Zaralhushtrian Iran. 
Nobody can say after a perusal of Pur i Daood's work that 
the author is a Muslim; rather the reader is tempted to take 
him for a Zarathushtrian. Pur i Daood studied the ancient 
languages of the Zarathushtrians in Europe and laid them 
under obligation by his scholarly translation into Persian of 
scriptures like the Gathas, Yasnas, Yashts and the Khordeh 
Avesta. The Iranian Government had appointed him 
Professor of Iranian Culture at Tagore's institute —the 
"‘Shantiniketan*' at Bolpur. In a long poem named 
“Araeshaspandan" (the ministering angels of Ahuramazda) he 
has versified the conversation between Ahuramazda and 
Zarathushtra. Pur i Daood has written a most touching poem 
on the sufferings of the Parsi Pilgrim Fathers and their 
exodus from Iran to India, severely criticizing the Arabs for 
their persecution. In the same poem he laments over Iran as 
if he were a Zarathushtrian himself in the following words:— 

“ Ba ja neest dar tu yak atishkadeh, 

Na n5mi ze Behman wa neh az Sadeh: 

Haman shu'aleh i izadi shud khamoosh; 

Nayayad surudi ze Avesta ba goosh:” 

That is — (Oh motjierland!) Not one firetemple is left to 
stand in its place; nor do we find even the names of the 
festivals of “Behman" and “Sadeh’'. The Light celestial has 
been extinguished, and the holy songs of the Avesta are 
quenched in silence. 
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A young poet named Spenta has written several poems 
on the glories of ancient Iran. One of them named “ Pas az 
SSsanian ( after the Sasanians) is included in the Shams ul 
‘Ulama Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Memorial Volume. The same 
Volume contains another poem^ by the poet Navbakht, who 
after visiting the Takht i Jamshidand “ Naqsh i Rustam 
observes:— 

“ Ai Persipulis wa masnad i Jam, 

Jamshid kuja shud wa Jamat ku? 

Ai maskan i DSriyush i a‘azam, 

Darfi malek i mu'azzamat ku? 

Wa ai kakh i raf‘i i Naqsh i Rustam 
Akhir bagu ke Rustamat ku. 

Raftand wa bajast naqsh i diwar’": 

(Oh Persepolis and Takht i Jamshid! Where is your 
Jamshid, the glorious king? Oh abode of Darius the great! 
Where should we seek your illustrious monarch D5ra? Oh 
lofty palace of Naqsh i Rustam! Let me know finally where 
your Rustam can be. They all have passed away, but only 
the figures on the walls have survived). 

Another staunch patriot is the poet ‘Aref, and one of his 
poems written after visiting the rock-records of Darius is in¬ 
cluded in the same article of Mr. D. J. Irani in the Dr. Sir 
J. J. Modi Memorial Volume, referred to above in Note 4. The 
scholarly poet Sa'eed Nafisi commemorates in a long poem the 
glories of his motherland from Kayumars ( the primeval 
ancestor of the Iranians) to Alexander the great (the con¬ 
queror of Achaemenian Iran ) : he then condemns and execrates 
Alexander and Greece, praying that that country may ever 
remain in bondage to other nations^ Some poems have been 
written on Zarathushtra himself. In 1918 Danish IsphahSni 
wrote a long poem in praise of that Prophet: so too has 
Hakim Ma*ani Shirazi, from whose poem^ we select the 
following lines: — 
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“Jan i man bada fidai Zarduhisht; 

Bandeham dar khak i pai Zarduhisht; 

Anke ‘alam ra munavvar kardeh ast 
Nist juz noor i safai Zarduhisht: 

(May my life be sacrificed to Zarathushtra: I am the 
slave of the dust under the feet of Zarathushtra: what has 

illuminated the world is only the light of Zarathushtra's 
holiness ). 

The respect and love evinced by modern Iranian Muslim 
poets for the prophets of other religions are truly praise¬ 
worthy and augur well for the future. 

The young poet Mirzadeh ‘Ishqi wrote an exceedingly well- 
known drama named “ Rastakhiz''^ (Resurrection), depicting 
the poet's vision, in which the Prophet Zarathushtra is 
brought on the stage—an extraordinary feature in a Muslim 
country. Among the other characters that are represented we 
have Cyrus, Darius, Naushirwan, Naushirwrm's daughter 
Khusrudukht, Khusru Parwiz, Shirin and the poet ‘ Ishqi himself. 
All these characters lament the miserable lot of Iran and 
invoke the assistance of Zarathushtra, The Prophet at last arrives 
and observes that the West has awakened only because the East 
is plunged in sleep, but that if the East shook off its slumbers 
and followed his precepts, none would have the power to 
arrest its progress. Zarathushtra is also made to say that 
Iran is never destined to fall permanently. It is gratifying to 
observe that in a very short time the dream of ‘Ishqi became 

a sober reality, and Iran was consolidated and emancipated by 
the endeavours of Reza Shah. 

Another brief drama was written in the beginning of 1947 
by Col. Ahmad BahSrmast named “ Rawan i Iran ya shikast i 
ahrimanan'' (the soul of Iran or the defeat of the devils), 
which was staged before H. I. M, Muhammad Reza Pahlavi,® 
In this play, also written with a view to firing the patriotic 
feelings of the audience, Zarathushtra and Firdausi tread the 
stage and exhort the people tq defend their country and keep 
it united and unpartitioned. From all this one can conclude 
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that several modern Iranian poets are staunch nationalists, 
eager to draw inspiration not so much from the religion of 
Islam or Islamic history or culture, as from the faith of 
Zarathushtra and the ancient glories of Zarathushtrian Iran. 

Reza Shah was not the only man to be fascinated by 
Zarathushtrian religion and culture, but, as could be abun¬ 
dantly evidenced from modern literature, he was strongly 
supported by a fairly large number of the people. It is 
difficult to foretell the result of this radical change or to 
prophesy whether a section of Iranian Muslims would volun¬ 
tarily seek reconversion to the ancient Zarathushtrian faith. 
Literature can never deceive any one, for like a mirror it 
accurately portrays the mind of the people; and judging 
from modern Persian literature we have ample evidence of the 
deep regard of the Muslim Iranians for Zarathushtrian religion 
and culture. In an autocratically governed State, however, 
everything depends largely on the ability, strength and bene¬ 
volence of the reigning monarch. After the abdication of Iran’s 
man of iron, a wave of reaction, disquieting to the onlooker, 
seems to have set in. Mr. George B. WalkerJ writing in 1950, 
observes about the state of affairs obtaining at present in 
Iran that the tribes are once again making the roads unsafe 
and harrying the provinces with a view to regaining their 
independence : the Mullas are slowly rising in power, hoping 
to dominate society and recover their authority which they 
had lost in the days of Reza Shah; bigotry is heard to raise 
its shrill voice, and large numbers of women have taken to 
the veil again. This reactionary tendency is sufficiently alarming, 
and it is to be hoped that the young Shah and his Parliament 
will arrest the recrudescence of fanaticism and follow Reza 
Shah's noble example in leading the country again on the 
path of peace, progress and enlightenment. 

It is difficult to estimate properly the contemporary 
literature of any country and classify its authors. It is only 
after the lapse of some generations that certain events, 
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individuals and currents of literature can be observed in their 
correct perspective. Again, there may be constant evolution in 
the thoughts, principles and styles of living authors; certain 
works may command an immediate but evanescent popularity, 
but posterity may not entertain an equally high opinion 
about them. Contemporary literature is not sufficiently familiar 
to us in the absence of adequate critical and biographical 
works, which have yet to be written thereupon. For these and 
similar reasons this chapter attempts a discussion largely of 
the main characteristics, peculiarities and subjects of contem¬ 
porary literature, without paying detailed attention to 
individual poets. 

Modern literature: can boast of greatness, but as Dr. 
Ishaq® observes, it has not given us a Firdausi or a S‘adi. 
We shall turn to the most prominent names only. 
We have already referred to Pur i Daood and ‘Ishqi. The' 
most famous figure in contemporary poetry is Bahar, known 
by his title of ‘‘ Malek ush shu‘ara ” ( king of poets). Sayyad 
Ashraf is well-known for his caustic remarks on the reactionary 
Mullas. Iraj Mirza is of princely descent; the realism and 
humour of his poems have proved deservedly popular. The 
poet ‘Arif has devoted his genius largely to politics and 
patriotism: he has suffered considerably for his outspokenness 
and independent views, but he seems to be resolved to expose 
the hypocrisy and imposture of the world, which become a 
ready target for the sharp arrows of his criticism. The first 
Iranian poetess was a Bahai lady named “ Qurrat al ‘ain 
(pupil of the eye), who flourished in the middle of the 19th 
century. Her learning and eloquence were admirable, and so 
too were her sincerity and zeal for the new Bahai faith which 
she had embraced: she discarded the veil and delivered dis¬ 
courses before huge audiences — a very remarkable achievement 
for a woman in 19th century Iran. She was martyred in 1852 
in company with several other Bahais.^ Among contemporary 
poetesses we have Parwin A‘etesami and Jannat. There is a 
large number of poets even in modern Persian literature, and 
consequently the work of selection is none too easy. 
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We may now turn to certain noteworthy characteristics of 
modern Persian literature. Modern literature differs from the 
ancient not only in ideas, subjects and expression but also in the 
variety of its poetic forms. QaSpi, the greatest Persian poet 
of the 19th century, had an astonishing command over various 
poetic forms, and he has composed poetry in all kinds of 
metres and stanzas, long and short. The same variety, initiated 
by him, continues in contemporary literature, and thus the 
monotony of the same metres and stanzas has been considerably 
relieved. Various ingenious methods of devising rhymes have 
been invented, and the influence of the West on these 
inventions becomes perceptible. The great prosodist of the 
modern age is Ayati, who has introduced new forms of poetry, 
though, according to Dr. Ishaq/^ the old Arabic tradition 
remains uninterrupted and popular. 

Purity of language is a subject that has attracted the 
special attention of modern writers, who seem to be resolved 
to banish Arabic words from the language as far as possible. 
We have previously observed that after the Arab conquest 
of Iran the use of the mother-tongue was banned in the 
country for more than 200 years, breach of this rule being 
punishable by death. Then when the Persian language was born, 
or rather re-born, it was found to be interlarded with 70 per 
cent of Arabic words, and the literary excellence of a Persian 
author was judged by the high percentage of Arabic words 
used by him. As Sir A. T. Wilson^ ^ observes, only the bones 
and sinews of the language of Iran of those days were Persian, 
the flesh and blood being Arabic. Firdausi was the first, as 
noticed by us in Chapter VI, to undertake the great experiment 
of purifying the Persian language of Arabic words as far as 
possible. But for Firdausi’s admirable attempt, the Persian 
language by this time would have been hopelessly Arabicized. 

Even after Firdausi the predominance of the Arabic 
clement in Persian continued upto the end of the 19th century, 
although stray attempts were made here and there at writing 
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in pure Persian. Towards the end of the 19th century 
Bahaullah, the prophet of the Bahais, wrote his “Alwah” 
(epistles) in pure Persian without any admixture of Arabic. 
As the modern style tended to grow more direct, simple and 
clear, it became all the more natural for the writer to express 
himself in pure Persian; and particularly when dialogues in 
dramas began to be written, the Arabic element automatically 
dropped off. The vast spread of journalism in Iran also greatly 
encouraged the use of simple language, and it has been 
universally admitted that the simplest of languages can be 
one’s own mother-tongue. Modern poets are inclined to 
consider pure Persian as an indication of their patriotism, and 
an indiscriminate use of Arabic words as a mark of slave 
mentality. Aq i Pur i Daood, Hadi and Ayati are very keen on 
purity of language. Hsdi has written a long and very beautiful 
poem named “ Khizaniyeh ( pertaining to autumn ) unadul¬ 
terated with Arabic words. Till recent limes the words 
“ fa‘oolan, tVoolanor “ mafa‘ilun, mafailun*' etc, derived 
from the Arabic root fa‘al (action), were employed to 
determine metres in Persian prosody; but the modern prosodist 
Ayati tabooed them as of Arabic origin and replaced them 
by “ surudam, surudam or “ sunadam, suraidametc, 
derived from the Persian root “surud'' or song. 

But these attempts at linguistic purity are no longer 
sporadic and confined to scattered authors, but a special 
department has been opened with a view to carrying on the 
work on a methodical plan. In 1935 was founded the 
Farhangistan ” ( academy), under whose auspices articles, 
essays and books are annually published in pure Persian, and 
simple Persian synonyms of Arabic words are popularized. 
The scholars associated with the Farhangistan either coin 
Persian equivalents for Arabic words or invent words from 
Persian or Pazend roots. In 1936 Dr. Sa‘eed Nafisi published 
Persian-French and French-Persian lexicons of pure Persian 
words. Similar attempts have been made in Turkey and as far 
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as possible pure, unadulterated Turkish is being used. This 
work should however be undertaken in a spirit of level-headed 
sanity and not with blind patriotic fervour; for several Arabic 
words have been so deep-rooted in Persian as to become 
indispensable to the language, and their extirpation, even with 
patriotic motives, would be detrimental to the power and 
charm of the mother-tongue. It would be better to regulate 
the nationalist fervour of Persian scholars in such a way as 
not to impair the beauty and characteristic sweetness of the 
language. Sometimes Persian equivalents have to be necessarily 
coined for new words that pour in froip the West e. g. 
^‘khudrav'" (automobile: motor); “docharkheh” (two 
wheels: bicycle); “ taiySreh ** ( flier : aeroplane ); “ghauwaseh” 
( diver : submarine ) etc. 

But the inundation of Western words is so prodigious 
that several of them have to be bodily adopted into the 
language with Persian accentuations. A long list of such words 
has beeen given by Dr. Ishaq, from which we may quote 
the following :— baikoot ( boycott), “ baisakaoot ( boy 
scout), paltik ( politic ), ‘‘ parlemSn ” (parliament), 

“ diplam ” (diploma), “ rSdioom ( radium ), “ ideal(ideal), 
“ tiatr ” (theatre ), “ termSrater ” (thermometer ) etc. Large 
numbers of such European words have been introduced into 
Persian by famous modern poets like Iraj Mirza, ‘Aref, Ashraf, 
Bahar, ‘Ishqi etc. This abundant importation of words may 
have enriched the Persian tongue, but if this influx continues 
uncontrolled, it is likely to affect the natural sweetness and 
delicacy of the language. Iraj Mirza is responsible for having 
introduced into his mother-tongue the largest number of 
French^words, and he has proceeded to such extremes that 
if these words are not explained in the footnotes, they may 
obscure the sense of some of his poems. It is to be hoped 
that this fancy for adopting foreign words remains within due 
limits and does not amount to a craze; otherwise the language 
is bound to be impaired by the natural tendency of the Iranians 
towards imitation and assimilation. 
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Some writers are purists outright and they maintain that 
there should be no difference between homely language and 
the literary diction. They are prompted by benevolent motives 
—that the difference between the literature for the literati and 
that for the masses may be wiped out, and that the entire 
society, educated or ignorant, may be in a position to profit 
by such simple, unpretentious literature. Great men like 
Wordsworth, Tolstoi and Gandhiji were believers in this 
principle, but it is clear that literature, created on these lines, 
cannot be of a high order. In trying to benefit "Society, literature 
written under such conditions may deteriorate, and men of 
letters may» not be able to do full justice to their own talents. 
Much, however, can be said in favour of the ideal of chaste 
and simple language, which may well be kept in view by 
writers. A controversy has also arisen about the continuance 
of the Arabic script. In 19^8 Turkey had exchanged its script 
for the Latin script, but Iran did not follow suit. We have 
observed in Chapter V that the Iranians of the days .of the 
Arab conquest at once realized the advantages of the Arabic 
script and adopted it without the need of any compulsion on 
the part of the conquerors. This Arabic script has become so 
popular and firmly established in literature that even a nation¬ 
alist poet like Aqa Pur i Daood is not anxious to discard 
it. Whatever be the feelings of the Iranians for the Arabs, it 
appears that the place of Arabic script in Persian literature 

is assured for a pretty long time to come. 

I 

The fundamental changes to be noticed in the ideas, 
subjects and style of modern literature are not only perfectly 
consistent with the political and social reforms inaugurated 
by Reza Shah but should in fact be considered as necessary 
complements of the same. Modern Persian literature not only 
mirrors the reforms of Reza Shah but discharges the cons¬ 
tructive duty of educating the public mind, extricating it from 
the rut of sluggish conservatism and outmoded ideas and 
imageries, and vitalizing it with advanced and progressive* 
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views. Contemporary Persian literature has cultivated a direct 
contact with life, its aim being “ from our life a nobler life 
to shape'’. The Persian literature of the present day is not 
merely a means of diversion or “ escape, but rather of reform, 
culture and enlightenment, and hence it has proved its worth 
to occupy an honoured position among the literatures of the 
world ^ ^ 


NOTES 

1. Press and Poetry of Modern Persia’' by Prof. E. G. 
Browne ( 1914) 

2. The desolation of India is foreseen in the fact of Russia 
obtaining a foothold in Iran as a result of Sir Edward 
Grey's foreign policy : now, as Bahar says in the same 
poem, Russia will pounce on India as the falcon on the 
dove. 

3. The Qajar kings of Iran, being of Turkish descent, are 
referred to as foreigners. 

4. In “ Renaissance of Persian Poetry ” : an article by 
Mr. Dinshah J. Irani in the Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Memorial 
Volume. 

5. Quoted by Dr. M. Ishaq in his article “ Regeneration of 
Iran” in the Dinshah J. Irani Memorial Volume. 

6. ‘'Iran League Quarterly": July, 1947.. 

7. ‘‘Persian Pageant" by Mr. George B. Walker ( 1950) 

8. “Modern Persian Poetry” by Dr. M. Ishaq ( 1943) 

9. The Bahai religion Has the freshness and modernity of a 
new faith and believes in equality of tank and sex. The 
Bahais have always been in the vanguard of social reform 
and they did important work in that direction, which was 
carried on by Reza Shah with his tireless energy and 
enthusiasm. 

10. Op. cit. 

11. “Persia**by Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 

12. Mr. ‘Ali Asghar Hikmat, in his article on “ Education 
in Iran " in the “ Iran League Quarterly ’* April-July 1950 
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considers the study of Arabic as essential to an educated 
Persian. He condemns the extirpation of Arabic words as 
the result of an exaggerated chauvinism and observes 
that “a useless and vain effort was made to purify Per¬ 
sian from Arabic, but this was a failure. The idea was 
absolutely forgotten after the War (of 1939-1945 )*\ 

13. Op. cit. 

14. Modern educated Iranians are more familiar with French 
than with any other European language. 

15. The following books have been consulted in writing this 
Chapter ;— 

(1) “ History of Persian Literature in Modern Times 
1500-1924"^ by Prof. E. G. Browne. 

(2) The Persian Revolution 1905-1909by Prof. E. G. 
Browne. 

(3) Press and Poetry of Modern Persia ” by Prof. E. 

G. Browne. (1914) 4 

(4) “ Sakhunvai^n i Dauran i Pahlavi*’ by Mr. Dinshah 
J. Irani. 

(5) ‘'Modern Persian Poetry’^ by Dr. M. Ishaq (1943) 

(6) “ Sakhunvaran i Ir^n dar ‘Asr i H .zir ’’ by Dr. M. 
Ish:,q (two volumes: 1933 and 1937). 

The quotations in this Chapter are largely taken from the 
above works. The late Mr. Dinshah J. Irani and Dr. M. Ishaq 
have continued the good work started by Prof. Browne. 
Particularly Dr. Ishaq in his two bulky volumes entitled 
Sakhunvaran i Iran dar 'Asr i Hazir has rendered excellent 
service to students by his selections from modern Persian 
poetry. It being inconvenient to acknowledge the help from 
every individual writer and his book on every page in this 
chapter, the opportunity is here taken by the author to 
express his gratitude to all these writers collectively. 
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The greatness of a country is estimated not by its 
geographical area and population but by the character, culture 
and achievements of its inhabitants. The present work aims 
to discuss only the culture of Iran, but it may not be 
considered unnecessary in this concluding chapter to survey 
briefly the geographical situation of Iran as well as the 
character of its inhabitants. The entire area of the country 
comprises 630,000 square miles : much of it is mountainous and 
nearly one fourth is occupied by a barren, sandy desert known as 
the “Dasht’\ Only one fourth of the country is under cultivation, 
and the agricultural methods adopted are not uptodate. In 
spite of the large area, Iran has a population of only one 
crore and a half, which works out at twenty four men per 
^square mile as compared with 195 in India and 468 in Great 
Britain. According to Mrs. Sykes,^ the population of all 
Iran would be lesser than the joint populations of three 
such prosperous cities as London, Paris and New York. 
Again, a certain portion even of this limited population is 
constituted of the ‘^Ilyat^’ or tribesmen, who are nomads 
without any fixed profession or settlement. 

Iran is bounded on the North by the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus Mountains with the Soviet territory threateningly 
bordering the country on both sides of the Caspian Sea. On 
the South Iran is vulnerable to the British navy, for Brittania 
rules the waves at the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. To 
the West of Iran lie Ir^q, Syria and Turkey and to her East 
are situated Afghanistan, Pakistan and India. 

Iran is rich in minerals and it would be a prosperous 
country if all the mineral wealt)i were nationalized and sys¬ 
tematically excavated on modern scientific lines. Iran is famous 
for its oil wells all over the world; it possesses 52 per cent shares 
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in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and thence derives a large 
and steady income. But Iran’s blessing may perhaps prove 
her curse as well. The various nations of the world, eager for 
territorial expansion and therefore for bloodshed, or anxious 
to avoid war and therefore keeping themselves armed to the 
teeth, have been casting greedy eyes on Iran, the land over¬ 
flowing with oil as if it were the ancient Biblical land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is hard to say where world-affairs 
are drifting and what would be Iran’s lot if another destructive 
war were to distract the world. 

According to Mr. Farooqi,^ after the fall of Zarathush- 
trian Iran no aristocratic class is left in the country, nor is 
there a sharp division between the Haves and the Have-nots 
as in other countties : hence, says the writer, the chances for 
the spread of communism in Iran are rather limited. But we 
think it unsafe to lay such flattering unction to our souls. 
The Iranian government would do well to shake off its insouci¬ 
ance in the matter and advance the interests of the poor 
classes, for there are disaffected sections in Iran as everywhere 
else in the world, and the Russian bear is only too eager to 
take advantage of them. In fact the octopus of communism 
has been spreading its tentacles in Iran, and modern Russia 
knows only too well how to manipulate the strings from 
behind the iron curtain, foment discord in countries and get 
things done through her fifth columnists without involving 
herself into trouble. This is inevitable, for “ quislings must 
abound in countries in which the state of affairs is unsettled 
and which have therefore become the hunting-ground of other 
aggressive and unscrupulous nations. Russia always provokes 
suspicion by consistently camouflaging her aims, objectives 
and methods and by her studiously refusing to refer all 
matters in dispute to arbitration by a disinterested third party. 
Russia is always eager to create and profit by intestine 
discord : she is well seated in the Iranian saddle, having 
occupied Azerbaij&n, which is about the size of Scotland, and 
29 
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which has for its capital Baku» famous for its oil wells. But 
when we are placed on the crater of a volcano, and when 
momentous occurrences are being daily expected, it is perhaps 
wiser to wait and see than venture on hazardous speculations 
about the ambition of Russia or the fate of Iran. 

Such is the geographical situation of Iran that it has 
often proved to be the cockpit of Asia as Poland is of 
Europe : and in modern times it has the misfortune of being 
the scene of international rivalry among European powers and 
even a potential source of another global war in the future. 
On the other hand, thanks to her geographical position, Iran 
has always been the concourse of various races and nations, 
an emporium of arts and commerce, a centre for the dissemi¬ 
nation of culture, and an intermediary for the exchange of 
ideas, religious, philosophical and literary. For instance 
there has been a good deal of such exchange of ideas between 
Greece and India in ancient times. But it was Iran that to a 
considerable extent established and facilitated this cultural 
harmony, for the Iranian Empire of the Achaemenians touched 
Greece at one end and India at the other. This was also 
advantageous to Iran and its people, who came into cultural 
contact with numerous nations, and with their inborn tact for 
imitation assimilated all that was best in other races. 

Thanks again to Iran's geographical position, it has always 
proved in history to be the main bulwark of India's defence. 
If Iran is conquered, the path is open for the conquering 
army to launch its attack on India. If Roman generals like 
Pompey or Julius Caesar or Byzantine Emperors like Julian 
or Justinian had happened to subdue Iran, there was no power 
then left to prevent them from extending their conquests to 
India. In fact the Parthian and Sasanian Iranians shed their 
blood fighting against the Romans, thereby protecting not only 
themselves but indirectly India as well. It was after their 
conquest of Iran that Alexander, Changiz Khan® and Tamer¬ 
lane advanced to subjugate India. It is therefore much to the 
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advantage of India that Iran should remain unconquered. We 
have already seen that of all nations Iran is one of the most 
ancient and the most prominent to exert its influence through 
the ages on the life and culture of India, and for economic 
and political reasons also the connection between the two 
countries promises to be more intimate in the future. 

Iranian Zarathushtrian literature had been largely destroyed, 
and yet the cultural influence of Iran on other nations could 
not remain concealed. There is no reference to the Achaemenian 
dynasty in Zarathushtrian books; still the greatness of Cyrus 
and Darius I has been recorded by alien historians. We have 
noticed in Chapter XI the high esteem in which Cyrus was 
held in the Old Testament. Not only did Cyrus command the 
admiration of the Jews, but he has been regarded as an ideal 
ruler by the Greek author Xenophon ( 435-355 B. C. ). Xenophon 
was a disciple of Socrates and like his famous master was 
both a philosopher and a soldier, having served in the Persian 
civil war at the battle of Cunaxa 401 B. C. In his famous and 
popular work “ Cyropaedia he has immortalized the name 
of Cyrus the great, the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty, 
having demonstrated from Cyrus and Iran what ideal kings 
and governments ought to be. It is true this work is not 
historical, but is rather considered a political romance. In 
this book Xenophon has applied to Cyrus and Iran his own 
philosophy and political ideas, and preferred the monarchy of 
a generous and benevolent despot like Cyrus to the democratic 
form of government prevailing in his own country. Bearing in 
mind the animosity between Iran and Greece in the fifth 
century B. C., one is astonished to find Xenophon accepting 
as his ideal not a worthy of his own country and age like 
Pericles but a ruler of an alien and hostile country like Cyrus. 
This however proves Xenophon^s generosity as well as the 
great honour in which Cyrus was held in a foreign land. 

We have observed in Chapter IX how the goodness of 
Darius I was similarly appreciated by the Egyptians who 
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bestowed on him the rare honour of inscribing his name on 
the tombs of their sacred bulls. Greek historians, though 
inimical to Iran, did not fail to show respect to the Great 
King Darius I. The Greek tragedian Aeschylus has described 
in his drama “ Persae (Persians ) the victory of the Greeks 
over the Iranians in the naval battle of Salamis 480 B. C. 
Darius I was already dead in 485 B. C., but his ghost is made 
to come on the stage and lament the defeat of the Iranians. 
The ancient Greek tragedies were always based on the national 
mythology, but this drama of Aeschylus on the Persians was 
the only great exception. As Darius I was respected by the 
Egyptians and the Greeks so was Naushirwan by the Romans 
and his successors the Muslims. In fact the justice of 
Naushirwan has become proverbial in the East, and the Muslims 
always regard him as an ideal potentate. 

We may now take up the question of Iran and its 
influence in moulding the speculative thought of Greece. 
This is a very controversial matter which deserves careful 
investigation. Mr. G. B. Walker^ says that Greek thought 
was bred on Persian soil, and that one reason for the 
intellectual blossoming of Greece was the Asiatic environment. 
He therefore concludes that just as the Arabs rose to glory 
by contact with Iran, which contributed the milieu, so too did 
Iran and the Asiatic atmosphere in former times help to 
bring Greece into being. This may seem a rather tall claim to 
make. But it must be remembered that the earliest centres of 
Greek thought were the Persian provinces of Asiatic Greece. 
Homer, the father of Greek and therefore of European 
culture, was an Asiatic Greek: seven cities claim the honour 
of his birth but he is generally believed to be a Smyrniot. He 
flourished in pre-Achaemenian days about the middle of the 
9th century B. C. when the Iranians were not united into a 
nation or under one king, but were divided into several 
tribes and scattered into various provinces like Media, Armenia, 
Susiana etc and ruled over by the Assyrians. It is therefore 
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not impossible that Homer was influenced by the ballads and 
tales of these Asiatic people before he began his immortal 
epics, the “ Iliad and the “ Odyssey 

The earliest Greek philosophers belong to what is known 
as the Ionic School, and its three chief representatives were 
men of Ionia on the coast of Asia Minor. They were Thales, 
the father of Greek philosophy, Anaximander, the immediate 
successor of Thales, and Anaximenes—all inhabitants of 
Miletus in Asia Minor. Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatic 
School, was born at Colophon on the West coast of Asia 
Minor: Heracleitus, the ‘‘weeping philosopher’', was an 
inhabitant of Ephesus in Asia Minor. All these philosophers 
from Thales downwards flourished in the sixth century B. C. 
Anaxagoras, also born in Asia Minor, flourished in the 
fifth century B. C.: he came and settled in Greece and it 
was he who transplanted philosophy to Athens. Democritus 
(fifth century B. C.), the “laughing philosopher", though born 
at Abdera in Thrace about 460 b. C., had, according to the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica,^ Ostanes the Mede as his master, 
and he was largely influenced by Magi astrologers. Herodotus 
(fifth century B. C.), the father of Greek history, was born a 
Persian subject at Helicarnassus on the South West coast of 
Asia Minor. These (except Democritus) were the great Greek 
scholars, who, born in Asia Minor and influenced by Asiatic 
environment, gave a great impetus to Greek thought before 
the rise of philosophy proper in Socrates, who was born 
near Athens in 469 B. C. It is not at all easy to say whether 
or how far Asiatic thought of countries, governed by Media 
and Iran, influenced the thought of Greece. The question 
demands a thorough investigation and exhaustive treatment: 
but it seems safe to conclude that there is a strong possibility 
of early Greek speculative thought having been nurtured in 
and therefore coloured by Asiatic — Median and particularly 
Iranian—environment before the rise of the Athenian 
philosophers, Socrates and Plato. 
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The ancient Iranians were renowned for their bravery, 
which has been praised even by their enemies. Herodotus, 
eulogizing the valour of Achaemenian soldiers, observes that 
they often snapped the Greek spears in battle and were not 
inferior to the Greeks in courage and heroism. Among the 
reasons accounting for the Iranian defeat against the Greeks 
two are very prominent — the shortness of Iranian spears and 
their defective armour. Even the Arab historians have greatly 
admired Iranian valour against the Arabs on the fields of 
Qudiisia and Jalula. Iran fell but most of its provinces 
encountered the Arabs and revolted against their power. 
Instead of quoting from Arab historians we shall cite the 
opinion of one of the bravest military chiefs of the world, 
who had fought against the Iranians. He was Khalid ibn 
Walid, immortalized by Hazrat Muhammad himself under the 
name of “ Saifallah'" (the sword of God). Few men in history 
have ever been characterized by such desperate heroism, utter 
fearlessness and merciless ferocity as Khalid displayed in 
measureless degree. But after having defeated the Iranians in 
the battle of Alls in 633 A. D. Khalid remarked*’ that he had 
never seen such brave soldiers as the Iranians. 

Numerous authors have expressed a high opinion about 
the bravery of Muslim Iranians also after the Arab conquest. 
Sir A. T. Wilson^ gives the following list of European authors 
who have praised Iranian bravery:—Albuquerque (beginning 
of the 16th century), Teixira (c. 1600), Pietro della Valle 
(17ih century), Sir Thomas Herbert (17th century) Olearius 
( I7th century), Chardin (17th century), Col. Druville (19th 
century), Rawlinson (19th century ), Kcir Porter (19th century), 
Sheii (19th century) and Dr. C. J. Wills (19th century). 
Keir Porter observes that when British children amuse them¬ 
selves by bestriding their wooden rocking-horses, Iranian 
children of the same age will be found to ride and curb 
actual spirited steeds. Sir. A. T. Wilson® also quotes Dr. C. J. 
Wills who says that Iranians arc of sturdy and dignified build, 
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and it would be hard to find a more powerful troop of 
horsemen than the cavalier corps of the Iranians, who, however, 
are lacking in discipline and organization. Later in this chapter 
we shall examine and investigate the reasons of certain opinions 
referring to the timidity of modern Iranians and their tendency 
to flee from the field of battle. 

The character of the ancient Iranians compares very 
favourably with that of nations with whom they were 
associated. Mr. Will Durant'*^ observes that Achaemenian kings 
showed on occasion a fine generosity and were known among 
the faithless Greeks for their fidelity; a treaty made with the 
Persians could be relied upon; and it was their boast that 
they never broke their word. It is noteworthy that these 
opinions of Mr. W. Durant are not substantially different 
from those of Herodotus, whose countrymen were at war with 
Iran. Mr. Durant continues that it is a testimony to the 
character of the Persians that whereas anyone could hire 
Greeks, it was rare indeed that a Persian could be hired to 
fight against Persians. Mr. Durant draws our attention to the 
fact that when the Persians fought Alexander at the Grannicus, 
practically all the “ Persian'' infantry was made up of Greek 
mercenaries. At the battle of Issus 30,000 Greek mercenaries 
formed the centre of the Persian line against Alexander. 

Judging from the perfidious character of eminent Greek 
captains and statesmen like Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias 
and Alcibiades, Mj. Durant’s criticism of Greek faithlessness 
does not appear to be exaggerated. Miltiades was twice 
treacherous to his Persian master Darius I before he fled to 
Athens, and but for the clemency shown to him as victor of 
Marathon by the judges before whom he was accused, he 
would have been condemned to death for leading a :disastrous 
attack on the island of Paros. Themistocles ( hero of Salamis), 
Pausanias (victor of Plataea) and Alcibiades (the Byron of 
his days in his handsomeness and loose morals) had either 
escaped to Persia or were in treasonable correspondence against 
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their motherland. In Achaemenian times it would be difficult 
to find such instances among the Iranians, though the 
unenviable stigma of traitorousness does attach to the Sasanian 
priest Salman Parsi as well as to some Mazdakis of the 7th 
century A. D. 

We shall now examine the opinions of writers and travel¬ 
lers on Iranian character. According to Greek historians, 
Iranians were truthful, fearless, generous, sincere, hospitable, 
cheerful and ever faithful to their promise. They were fond of 
the good things of life and particularly of drink, and were 
inclined to imitate others. The reader must be left to consider 
how far these traits, noticed by Greek historians in Achaemenian 
Iranians, apply to the modern Parsis of India. Prof. Browne,^® 
who passed many years in Iran, observes that no army in the 
world can surpass the Persian forces in sturdiness and endurance. 
He remarks that Iranians are magnanimous, tender-hearted 
and eager to oblige others, but that they are a proud race, 
always glorying in their illustrious forbears and their cultural 
heritage. 

The Iranians are intellectual, contemplative but at the 
same time of a practical turn of mind and anxious to examine 
both the strong and weak sides of a question. The Iranians 
are a jovial lot; they consider important matters of slight 
consequence, while trivial things are looked upon with grave 
regard, and as a result they often come to grief. They are 
fairly conversant with the literature of their country. They 
are talkative, and they profusely intersperse their conversation 
with quotations from their favourite poets. Iranians are 
fatalists, perfectly indifferent to future troubles which, being 
decreed by fate, are impossible to avert and therefore in their 
opinion need cause no anxiety. Mr. Bradley-Birt^ ^ after 
travelling in Iran observed that he had never seen an Iranian 
in a hurry. Iranians observe no social differences in rank and 
caste: they are kind and merciful, polite to all in their conver¬ 
sation and manners, and are therefore known as “ the French 
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of the East"’. Since the virtue of patriotism is well developed 
among them, they are ever conscious of national unity. Their 
outlook is never darkened by pessimism; they consider life 
worth living and approach its problems with interest and 
enthusiasm, and at times are capable of self-sacrifice. They are 
lovers of independence, and individual freedom is ever dear to 
the Iranian heart. They have not made a name in trade, and 
though heroic and skilful in warfare on land, have ever been 
indifferent to naval activities. Despite the attempts of Darius I 
to organize a fleet, Iran did not possess a navy worthy of its 
great name. 

Aurangzebe,^ ^ during the reign of his father had 

been to Badakhshan and had an unpleasant experience of the 
Iranian sword, refers in one of his letters to the “ great 
heroism’' of the Iranians. In Aurangzebe’s opinion the Iranians 
had four times as much foresight, quick comprehension and 
subtle intellectuality as that possessed by the Indians: the same 
monarch also considered the Iranians as very cunning and 
addicted to luxury. Sir A. T. Wilson quotes an unknown 
Iranian author, who in the journal IiSnshahrdraws the 
following resemblance between Iranian and French character:— 
Both the Iranians and the French have a nimble and penetra¬ 
ting intellect, swiftness of thought, self-confidence and subtle 
insight into life; they know how to enjoy life and are 
courteous, affable and companionable. But there is a certain 
fickleness and unsteadiness in their character; they are lacking 
in perseverance and temperance: they soon get weary of and 
grow indifferent to a thing they might have taken in hand, 
and hence their works are not always carried to a successful 
termination. 

We have not yet turned to the other side of the shield 
but we shall now enter into a free, fearless and unrestricted 
inquiry into the shortcomings of the Iranian character. 
According to writers like Sir John Malcolm, Mrs. Sykes^^‘ 
and Mr. Bradley-Birt,^^who had first-hand knowledge of Iran, 
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the Iranians are arrant cowards and braggarts. According to 
Mr. Bradley-Birt^^ in the war of 1856-1857 between Britain 
and Iran, at the very sight of the British forces the Iranian 
army had taken to its heels. The brilliant British author of 
the 19th century, James J. Morier, stayed six years in Iran 
and then wrote his “ Adventures of Haji Bab5 IsphahSni'’, 
which occupies a prominent rank in the satiric literature of 
the world, and gives an extremely effective and entertaining 
account of the shady side of Iranian society. According to 
Messrs. Lorey and Sladen,^^ the Iranians are dishonest, 
hypocritical, unreliable, and falsehood among them is consi¬ 
dered as a fine art. Sir E. Denison Ross^*’ goes so far as to 
dogmatize that no Iranian is really honest! After a time Sir 
E. D. Ross was filled not with wrath but an inexpressible 
disgust at this deplorable want of character. The Iranians 
were found deceitful in their conversation and dealings, and 
according to Dr. C. G. Wilis,cheating at cards among them 
was not considered an offence at all! The deceiver was never 
ashamed of his deceit, though he considered the exposure of 
his fraud as disgraceful! In the absence of public standards 
of morality, the successful rogue often found himself not 
condemned but esteemed by society. 

We have already noticed in Chapter XVIII that the 
whole government machinery from the king down to the 
officer of the lowest grade was corroded by bribery and 
corruption. The following words of Dr. Millspaugh,-^ who had 
twice been to Iran as Administrator-General of the Finances, 
will surely be read with poignant grief by all Iranophils. He 
observes :—Without much exaggeration we can say that the 
Persian government is a government of the corrupt, by the 
corrupt and for the corrupt. In the Land of the Lion and the 
Sun, it is the honest man who has heavy odds against him 
After Reza Shah's stern hand was removed in 1941, the situation 
deteriorated to a shocking extent: the demon of inflation now 
ravaged the land, completely undermining the moral fibre of 
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the nation, for people were in no philosophic mood when the 
alternative presented was between starving and stealing. But 
this needs no comment in a country like India, where for 
similar economic reasons the tragedy of national degradation 
has risen to its grimmest climax. In this final chapter of the 
book it is by no means a pleasant task for the author to 
delineate these defects in the Iranian character; but the object 
of every book, except in purely imaginative literature, must be 
to depict the truth, and it is consequently the author’s duty 
not only to describe the glory but also the degradation that 
is noticeable in modern Iran. 

But there must be reasons to account for this deplorable 
decline in national character. Mr. Haas^^ assigns the three 
following reasons for this shocking change in Iranian menta¬ 
lity :— ( 1) From the middle of the 7th century A. D. Iran 
was forced by circumstances to adopt a foreign religion like 
Islam : (2) alien rule in Iran continuing for centuries and the 
dissolution of ancient institutions: (3) uncontrolled auto¬ 
cratic government, in which the people had neither part nor lot. 
All the three reasons deserve serious consideration. Character 
is likely to be impaired by the acceptance of an alien faith 
unwillingly or as a result of fear or temptation. When Islam 
was in its initial stages and when the Sunnis were in the 
majority, the Shi‘as weie forced to conceal their religious 
beliefs and pretend to accept Sunni beliefs only to hoodwink 
the Sunnis. This procedure, in which words are at complete 
variance with thoughts, is called “ kiiman-^." For centuries the 
Shi‘as were compelled to carry on this hypocrisy till they 
lost all sense of shame in its practice, and regarded this 
deceit only as an act of cleverness. 

When in the commencement of the 16th century the 
Safavi dynasty rose to power, and when the Shi‘a faith was 
recognized as the official religion of the country, it was the 
turn ot the Sunnis now to practise ‘‘ kitman ” and pretend to 
a profession of Shi'a beliefs. When in the 19th century the 
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Bahais were terribly persecuted they also were compelled for 
reasons of safety to practise kitmSn This policy of 
“safety firstresulting in rank hypocrisy, practised perforce 
in a country where religious persecutions were much too 
common, sowed the seeds of national degradation and 
undermined the character of the people, for the intolerance 
and cruelty of centuries were bound to prove disastrous to 
the morals of the nation.. We know from books written by 
travellers to India that her people on the whole bore a high 
character in ancient times; but it is unnecessary now to 
explain how the national character of India has been gradually 
sapped by her long-continued political dependence upon foreign 
governments. The detrimental result of uncontrolled autocratic 
rule will also be evident by a study of the administration of Indian 
Native States, the treatment given to the people by the princes 
during the British regime, and the inevitable effect of such 
treatment on the people’s character. 

The degradation of Iranian character sank to a very low 
ebb particularly in the 19th and early 20th centuries, and it 
is not surprising that the travellers, who visited Iran in those 
centuries, should have drawn so disagreeable a picture of its 
society. We have seen previously that the QSjar kings were 
quite indifferent to the condition of their subjects, whom they 
mercilessly exploited, in order to squander their ill-gotten 
gains in Europe, where they made long stays. Europe had 
hypnotized the Qajar kings, who for personal reasons incurred 
huge debts from European nations, freely gave them monopo¬ 
lies and rights of “ capitulationsby which the Europeans 
were enabled to create “ Farangistans(territories largely, if 
not exclusively, dominated by Europeans) in Iran. Realizing 
the weakness of the central government, the tribesmen reverted 
to their marauding instincts; justice became scarce; salaries 
were not paid regularly to government servants: discontent 
was rife among the subjects; soldiers left the army in disgust 
instead of fighting for the country; European nations were as 
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usual ready to interfere and take advantage of the unsettled 
condition of Iran; and, to crown all, the reactionary policy of 
the MullSs neutralized all attempts at progress and reform. 

It will be admitted that the character of a country, rent 
and riven by such serious anarchy, is bound to deteriorate. 
To inflict a foreign religion on a country but to expect the 
people not to practise “ kitmSn (hypocrisy) : not to pay the 
army regularly but to expect self-sacrifice and heroism from 
the soldiers; to allow matters to drift into utter disorder and 
lawlessness and yet expect honesty from one and all — is to 
betray one’s dense ignorance of human psychology. Reza Shah 
laid Iran under a heavy debt of gratitude by his unceremonious 
expulsion of foreign nations from his country, which under 
his benevolent guidance became free, prosperous, enlightened 
and progressive, and as a consequence was able to display a 
higher standard of morality than what it did before the great 
king devoted himself to the service of his people and his 
motherland. It must be admitted that the national character 
was much degraded in the 19th century, but it must also be 
remembered, as Prof. Browne^^ has observed, that Mr. James 
Morier by his clever but exaggerated presentation of only the 
seamy side of Iranian social life in his famous satire “ The 
Adventures of Haji Baba Isphahani'’ has done .great injustice 
on the whole to Iranian society. This work and Sir John 
Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia ” are no doubt exceedingly 
popular, and unfortunately largely resorted to by readers 
anxious to gain an idea of Iranian social life. It is to be 
hoped that these works will be balanced by a jperusal of those 
written by Browne, Sykes, Jackson and other sympathetic 
writers. 

We however find that a handful of Iranian Zarathush- 
trians could still manage to keep the flag flying, beset as they 
continually were with troubles and handicaps ever since their 
country was lost to the Arabs. It may be noted that nothing 
particularly adverse is to be found in any work against the 
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character of the 8,000 odd Iranian Zarathushtrians who 
are largely centred in Yezd and KermSn, and who managed 
to survive in the 19th century in spite of the humiliations 
and persecutions to which they were subjected. According to Mr. 
Emanuel, the inaccessibility of these two rock-girt cities, 
bordering on the Great Desert, rendered them a suitable refuge 
to persecuted Parsis from all over the country.Prof. Jackson- 
refers to the Iranian Zarathushtrians in the following words 
“ Purest of all perhaps, though few in number, are the Zoro- 
astrians, who have maintained the old Iranian religion and 
have never intermarried with alien races. ** Prof. Jackson 
describes the oppressions they had to undergo for holding 
religious beliefs different from those held by their rulers; but 
in his opinion the Iranian Zarathushtrians were honest and 
thrifty, and their economic condition, despite the hardships 
to which they were exposed for thirteen centuries, was not 
unsatisfactory. Prof. Jackson was accompanied by a stalwart 
Zarathushtrian named Behman Jamshid, who acted as cicerone 
and whose physiognomy reminded the Professor of the faces 
of the ancient Achaemenian and Sasanian reliefs carved on 
the rocks. He was questioned by Jackson on matters of 
Zarathushtrian faith, but finding Muslims round about, Behman 
Jamshid observed a discreet silence. 

Almost similar details about the Zarathushtrians had been 
recorded by Prof. Browne in his vastly popular work."^ This 
Professor paid a visit to the high priest of the Iranian 
Zarathushtrians, Dastur Tirandaz, who suspected the approach 
of a foreigner and was not disposed to open his heart in his 
conversation. Yet the sympathetic Britisher could very well 
make allowance for the member of a persecuted minority 
destined to live in such an atmosphere of fear and suspicion. 
Prof. Browne was very familiar with the Zarathushtrians who 
were largely occupied in gardening and trade and found to 
be honest, truthful and industrious. He however found their 
knowledge of their own religion to be shallow, but could note 
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the tolerance and forbearance in their views, though this 
tolerance seemed to him to dissolve when the conversation 
turned to the Arabs! Prof. Browne was pleased with the 
handsome appearance and courteous demeanour of the Iranian 

Zarathushtrians, and he writes about them in 1887-1888 _a 

decade and a half before Jackson — (they) “ represent the 
purest Persian type, which in physical beauty can hardly be 
surpassed. Prof. Browne also describes the great oppression 
from which they suffered in the 19th century. Looking to the 
constant hardships to which they were subjected, the Zara¬ 
thushtrians of Iran, negligible in numbers, deserve admiration 
for the tenacity with which they adhered to their faith and 
the resolution with which they maintained their high standard 
of morals. In f?ct character is wealth, and what sustained the 
Iranian Zarathushtrians in their great distress was not wealth 
but character, faith in their religion and pride in their glorious 
annals. 

One special peculiarity of the Iranians, often referred to, 
is their habit of imitation, and that which they imitate is 
assimilated by them and unified with their own culture. 
Those who came into contact with Iran were also influenced 
by its culture. Iran has been conquered more than once, and 
more than once has it culturally conquered its conquerors. 
When Alexander triumphed over Iran it seemed as if the land 
of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle would swamp the culture of 
Iran in no time; but it was soon noticed that many more 
Greeks were Persianized than Persians who could be Hellenized. 
When the Arabs conquered Iran, there was little in their 
culture for Iran to adopt, but the vast influence exerted by 
the Iranians on the Arabs has been described in detail in 
Chapter V — the longest in this book. The Ghaznavis who 
ruled Iran from 997 to 1060 and the Saljuqs who held sway 
in Iran from 1037 to 1197 were both of Turk descent, but were 
very soon saturated with Iranian culture: several well-known 
Ghaznavi and Saljuq kings became the patrons of great 
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Iranian authors, and the garden of Persian literature shed its 
richest perfume in their reigns. 

Iran was again overwhelmed by the Mongol avalanche in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. But despite their inconceivable 
brutalities even the Mongols were humanized by Iran till 
they cultivated a genuine love of art and literature. Then 
Tamerlane and the Tatars terrorized Iran during the last years 
of the 14th and almost the whole of the 15th century, but 
even their tyranny was soon softened by the art and 
literature of Iran, of which they became genuine admirers and 
distinguished patrons. In Chapters VIII and IX we have 
noticed how freely Iran borrowed in ancient times from the 
art of Assyria and Egypt and how it succeeded in evolving 
therefrom its own independent artistic creations. The religious 
principles which the Iranians were forced to accept from Islam 
were adapted by them to their own beliefs and customs, 
and the result was the Sh‘ia faith. We have also read 
previously in Chapter XIII about the eclectic faith of 
Sufism, evolved by the Iranians by a blend of Zarathushtrian- 
ism with Islam, Vedanta, Buddhism and Neo-Platonism. All 
these facts go to show the Iranian faculty of imitation, 
assimilation and independent creation. 

There seems to be a marked similarity between the genius 
of Iran and Rome. The Roman genius, says H. H. Asquith, 
Earl of Oxford,27 was not creative but assimilative: its function 
was not to originate but to adapt, and in process of adapta¬ 
tion to transmute. Rome was thus a great intermediary, 
a bridge over which many of the best thoughts and models 
of antiquity in literature, art, philosophy and religion found 
their way into the mediaeval and thence into the modern 
world. But as Mr. C. Bailey observes, Rome was 
not a mere intermediary, for, had it been so, there would have 
been nothing to record. But Rome has given to her inheritance, 
borrowed from Hellenic and Hebraic sources, a new vitality, 
a living touch, a characteristic impress before she transmitted 
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her wealth to the various nations of Europe, who were destined 
to profit by her culture. We are disposed to say much the 
same about Iran. 

With the sources at present available, we cannot claim 
for Iran a high degree of originality and invention. Had the 
21 Nasks, and not merely their contents, (as preserved 
in the Dinkard Vols. VIII and IX) been extant to-day 
in their entirety; had Alexander spared the Persepolitan libra¬ 
ries; had the Arab cataclysm not overwhelmed the country, 
we might have been in a position to praise Iran for her in¬ 
ventive genius. But as matters stand to-day, Iran’s genius 
seems to be, like Rome’s, imitative, assimilative and interpre¬ 
tative, and yet bestowing a characteristic touch on all that it 
borrowed. That which Iran adopted from other nations was 
soon fused and blended into its own culture and became 
practically part and parcel of her own being. She thus profited, 
as seen in previous chapters, from the arts, literatures, legends, 
philosophies and religions of various countries, far and near, 
like India, Assyria, Egypt and China: her very defeats and 
disappointments proved to be cultural blessings in disguise: 
her very geographical position brought her into contact with 
various countries, whether as friends or foes, and thus she 
was in a position to profit by a multiplicity of cultures which 
she harmonized with her own, and transmitted through the 
so-called “Arabs'' to the nations of Europe, When during 
the Middle Ages the torch of Rome flickered with a faint 
glow,'it was the light of Iran that flooded the West with the 
culture which she had so successfully absorbed from numerous 
countries. “Ex oriente lux’' — light came from the East, and 
in its transmission to the West, Iran was the intermediary. 

Let us now turn to the influence of Iran on other 
nations. It is needless to examine any further the Iranian 
influence on the Arabs^ for “ Arab culture " is in fact Iranian 
culture and was largely the product of Iranian converts to 
Islam, writing in Arabic^ But for the imposition of Islam and 
30 . * 
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the Arabic language on Iran, this culture would surely have 
been known not as Arab but Iranian culture. We have noticed 
in Chapter XI the novel religious ideas imparted by the Irani¬ 
ans to the Jews and how these ideas percolated through Judaism 
into Christianity and Islam. We have seen in Chapter XII how 
the cult of Mithra, which originated in Iran, spread into 
Europe, how vast was its influence on Rome, and how mightily 
it struggled for supremacy with Christianity. In Chapter XVI 
we have noticed that Urdu is full of Persian words and, but 
for Persian, would not even have come into being, but would 
have still been known as Hindi. The same Chapter also describes 
the huge debt of Urdu to Persian literature. We have also 
examined the powerful effect of Persian language and literature 
on the language and literature of Turkey. We have also noted 
that the Persian literature, which was produced in India, parti¬ 
cularly during the Mughal regime, was only another edition 
of the literature of Iran. In Chapter XVII we saw how vast 
was the influence of the Saracenic art, as fostered largely in 
Iran, on the arts of India and especially of Europe. Thus 
Iran has proved to be the seed-plot of culture, and as Mr. 
Robert Payne-*^^ observes, there is “ enough to make us realize 
that we owe to Persia as great a debt as we owe to Greece/’ If, God 
forbid, Iran aud Iranian culture became extinct from the earth, 
even then their vestiges and influences could be easily traced 
in various aspects of life and in numerous countries of the 
world, and the cultured classes would not be slow to acknow¬ 
ledge their indebtedness. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the long history of Iran we 
find that on several occasions this country has been defeated, 
ruined and for centuries practically extinguished from the map 
of the world; and yet time and again |it has given birth to 
some great deliverer, who revived and restored it to its original 
vigour and vitality. Without turning to the pre-historic Peshda- 
dian and Kayanian dynasties, we may begin our survey with 
historical times. We find that after the fall of the Kayanians 
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Iran fell beneath the sway of the Assyrians for ccnturiesr 
Iran at the time was divided into small kingdoms of which 
the chief was that of the Medes, an Aryan and Zarathushtrian 
community. But in 558 B. C. Cyrus the great conquered the 
Medes and unified Iran and thus after centuries of extinction a 
deliverer arose who rescued Iran from oblivion by establishing 
the Achaemenian dynasty of pure Iranian blood. Alexander 
ended the Achaemenian power in B. C. 330, but in a very 
short time the inhabitants of Parthia, a province of Iran, 
expelled the Greeks and inaugurated the Parthian dynasty. 
In 226 A. D. the power of the Parthians, who were of 
Semitic stock, was ended by another deliverer of Iran, Ardshir 
Babkan, who unified the country and started the Sasani dynasty 
of pure Iranian'blood. 

In 65o A. D. Iran was submerged under the Arab 
inundation and a large majority of the people accepted 
Islam. But after a century the Arab power declined and with 
the help of the Iranians the ‘Abbaside Caliphate was established. 
Thereafter independent Iranian dynasties like the Tahiri, 
Saffsri, Samani, and Daylami gradually raised their heads from 
the 9th to the 11th centuries, and Persian literature began to 
glimmer on the horizon. Foreign races appeared again on the 
scene and the Ghaznavi and Saljuqi dynasties, of Turk origin, 
reigned from the 11th to the end of the 12th century. The 
13th century had the unforgettably bitter experience of the 
Mongol invasions. The Mongol rule continued from 1258, 
but from the end of the 14th century Tamerlane and his 
Tatars proved themselves no better than the Mongols in their 
utter disregard for human life. In 1499 the last of the Timurid 
sultans fell, once again the darkness of centuries silvered into 
dawn, and an inhabitant of Iran, Shah Isma‘il started the 
Safavi dynasty, and the ShPa faith was recognized as the 
official religion. 

The Safa vis held sway till 1722 when Iran suffered the 
disgrace of being subjugated by the Afghans. But in 1736 the 
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Iranian Conqueror Nadir Shah, who has made a name by his 
conquests as well as by his cruelty, once again rescued the 
country and established the short-lived Afshar dynasty. During 
the regime of the weak descendants of Nadir Shah, chaos 
prevailed in Iran which was overrun by Afghans and Turks, 
till the Zend dynasty under Karim Khan began in 1760. But 
Iran was not yet destined to know peace, and in 1796 the 
best-bated man in the country, Aqa Muhammad Khrm founded 
the Qajar dynasty, of Turkoman descent. The Q.Jar kings are 
responsible for the complete ruin of Iran; they had come not 
to rule but to exploit, and for .love of filthy lucre they 
facilitated the free and uninterrupted access of European 
nations into Iran. At last in 1926 Reza Shah Pahlavi, a true 
son of the soil, ended the QajSr dynasty, inaugurated an age 
of enlightenment, and by his far-sighted vision, sagacious 
reforms and organizing abilities revived the epochs of Darius 
and Naushirwan. To-day Iran, as renovated by Reza Shah, 
is a member of the U. N. O., and her representative AqS 
Nasrullah Intezrim had the honour of being elected to preside 
over the deliberations of that august body in September 1950. 

As a log of wood, submerged in the waves, still keeps 
floating on the surface, so too has Iran remained alive and 
sprightly in spite of her numerous calamities : at a critical 
juncture a saviour is sure to arise to rescue it from the foreign 
yoke. One fact appears very prominently from Iranian history 
— the extreme aversion of its people to alien rule. In the pre¬ 
historic age Iran fought against Turani tyrants like Afrrisiydb 
and Arjasp, and in historical times it struggled desperately 
against Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Mongols, Tatars, Turks, 
Afghans as it does to-day against modern European nations. 
Iran was very often crushed outright; the character of its 
inhabitants was adversely affected by centuries of butchery, 
intolerance-and misrule; sometimes it stood even on the brink 
of destruction, but it has never voluntarily accepted an alien 
government. The Iranians have always realized that home-rule 
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with all its defects is better than alien rule with all its merits, 
and that no self-respecting individual or nation would ever 
tolerate a foreign government even when conducted by angels. 

But the beauty of it all is that though Iran is the junction 
of numerous confluent races, it has still maintained intact its 
political entity as a nation, and the Iranians have still main¬ 
tained their racial characteristics as a homogeneous people. 
This view of Prof. E. G. Browne^-^ is endorsed by Sir E. 
Denison Ross,"^^^ who also observes that Iran has still main¬ 
tained its national consciousness and its communal character¬ 
istics. Another country in place of Iran would have been 
wiped out from the map of the world by its mi!|fortunes, and 
its culture would have been obliterated. The most deplorable 
loss that Iran has sustained is that of the ancient Zarathush- 
trian religion, unwillingly renounced in the most adverse cir¬ 
cumstances: but Iran has preserved its culture and even 
enriched it by assimilating all that was good, true, and beauti¬ 
ful from the cultures of its foreign conquerors. 

When the star of Iran was in the ascendant, the Achae- 
menian and Sasanian kings built up empires, the like of which in 
vastness were rarely to be found in history. In Chapter III 
we have already referred to the huge magnitude of the empire 
of Darius I, the largest empire till then known to the world. 
According to Sir Edward Creasy,if Darius' army had won 
the battle of Marathon in 490 B. C„ the Iranians would have 
invaded Europe and there was then no great power in the 
West to arrest the progress of the great King, “ the chosen 
representative of Ahuramazda 

On another occasion also did Nature present a golden 
opportunity to the Iranians who failed to profit by it. The 
Sasanian king Khusru Parwiz had often defeated the East 
Roman Emperor Heraclius, and the former could now boast 
of having an empire, which in extent surpassed that of his 
grandfather Naushirwan. In 617 A. D. the Iranian general 
Shahan captured Chalcedon, which was less even than a mile 
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from Constantinople, the Eastern capital of the Roman Empire. 
But it was the misfortune of Iran not to have an efficient 
navy and the Iranians thus lost the game which was almost 
decided in their favour. Mad Constantinople fallen to the Irani¬ 
ans, says Mrs. Sykes, =^2 nothing could have prevented them 
from extending their conquests into Europe. But this time 
also the rarest of opportunities was lost. Nay, from that 
moment Khusru Parwiz fell on evil days and was repeatedly 
defeated by the Romans; and only within three decades the 
mighty empire of the Sasanians was .destroyed by the Arabs, 
who, inspired by a new faith and flushed with repeated vic¬ 
tories, had recently made their entry on the map of the world, 
which was soon to be crimsoned with blood. 

As ebb and tide succeed each other, Tran has been often 
triumphant, often unsuccessful, but has always survived its 
most disastrous defeats. The Zarathushtrian religion has passed 
through the crucible of the most crushing persecutions and 
yet it survives in a handful of the Prophet's followers in India 
as well as in a microscopic minority in Iran. For more than 
two centuries the Persian language was banned by the Arabs 
in the motherland, but when circumstances proved favourable 
even this language was reborn, to be handled by some of the 
greatest thinkers and singers of the country. Whence did Iran 
derive this undying vitality, power and enthusiasm ? How is it 
that the exhausted national battery is found to be recharged 
when the occasion arises with boundless force and energy ? It 
is possible that the elasticity inherent in Iranian character made 
the people bow to the overwhelming storm and thus enabled 
them to survive: it is possible that their adaptability to circum¬ 
stances qualified them to endure their heavy sufferings. But 
then though adaptability may mollify the sting of adverse 
circumstances, it cannot elevate and animate the soul of a 
people. 

An opinion has been advanced that Iran has been able to 
survive by the strengthening influence of Islam : but this 
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argument cannot stand the test of hard facts. True progress 
always goes hand in hand with liberty and equality, 
whatever the religion of the country may be, and the 
great landmarks of civilization are those when the soul 
and intellect of a country are free and unfettered in their 
service of society. Again in Chapters XVllI and XIX we have 
seen that modern Iran is becoming indifferent to Islam, and 
is anxious to derive its religious inspiration, its enthusiasm 
for political unity and its zeal for progress from the culture, 
history and the faith of bygone Zarathushtrian times. We have 
also noted that this modern predilection for ancient Iranian 
culture and this devotion of modern Iranian Muslims to 
Zarathushtrian faith and ideals are not the result of any 
violent propaganda by the State in that direction, but are 
completely a voluntary outcome of the nation's hard-earned 
experience and self-realized convictions. The one great reason 
why Iran has been able so far to pull through is that it 
always exults in the ancient traditions, history and glorious 
deeds of its illustrious ancestors. This legitimate pride breeds 
in the Iranians a sense of unity, patriotism and national 
consciousness. As Sir William Watson says : 

“Just pride is no mean factor in the State; 

The sense of greatness keeps a nation great 

The poet Firdausi rendered the most memorable and 
unforgettable services to his country by the creation of a 
work which fostered and intensified this national consciousness. 
Iran survives by the love and devotion of her sons, and so 
long as this deep attachment continues, she will invariably 
triumph over her disasters, and ‘even when she falls, she will 
be found to rise, “ baffled to fight better, sleep to wake/' 

Mr. Rothfield'^'^ advances another reason for Iran’s 
emergence out of all her calamities. According to this sincere 
admirer of Persian language and literature, Iran’s survival is 
due to her genuine love for her literature and culture. He 
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says, and we see no exaggeration in his observation, that if 
the Iranians had not possessed the rich literature that they do, 
Iran would have been long since conquered and partitioned. He 
remarks that if Iran were master of more material resources 
and a vaster army but no literature, even then there would 
have been every possibility of its being conquered without any 
hope of its future resurrection. Just as Greece is admired 
to-day for the sake of its ancient art and culture, so too and 
for similar reasons is Iran endeared to the world, and it stands 
unified and consolidated at the present day because of the 
excellence of its literature. The same idea has been substanti¬ 
ated by * Mr. Elwell-Sutton,^^ who observes that the 
consolidation and power of Iran lie not in her political strength 
but in the influence of her culture. It has been said about the 
phoenix, the legendary bird of Egypt, that after five to six 
centuries it destroys itself on its funeral pile only to rise from 
the ashes with renewed youth to live through another long 
cycle. Iran has similarly passed throqgh numerous fire-ordeals 
and only a quarter of a century ago, when everyone foresaw 
the imminent extermination of Iran under the unintermitted 
series of its sufferings, it rose refreshed, rejuvenated and 
reinvigorated by the patriotism, skill and public-spirited 
benevolence of Reza Shall Pahlavi. 

When Prof. Jackson was in Iran he paid a visit to the 
ossuary of Cyrus the great in the field of Murghab at Pfirsa- 
gard. He found the remains of that mighty potentate enshrined 
in a broken and dilapidated edifice, from one of whose 
crumbling walls he was astonished to find the appearance of 
an evergreen plant. But Prof. Jackson took this flower in 
the crannied wall'' as a symbol of the endless joy, enthusiasm 
and radiant energy that dwell in the heart of Iran. Prof. 
Jackson observes**’’ that Iran has often been prostrated by 
shattering blows, and yet hope and enthusiasm spring eternal 
in its breast, and express themselves in suitable thought and 
action when the right moment arrives. The following stirring 
lines of the modern Persian poet Sayyad Ashraf will always 
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pour fire and fervency into the heart of Iran, whenever her 
fortunes are at the lowest ebb during her dire calamities;— 

“Mishawad Iran i ma 5bad gardad, gham makhur: 

Millatsh az qaid i gham 5z5d gardad, gham makhur. 

Kishwar i Siroos o DSra o Sikandar bashad in; 

Maskan i Afrasiyab o Toos o Nauzar bashad in; 

Madfan i Khiiqan o Kaikaoos o Qaisar bashad in; 

Az cheh ru wairaneh insan zar o muztar bashad in ? 

Saidha asudeh az sayyad gardad, gham makhur, 

Mishawad Iran i ma ab ^d gardad, gham makhur. 

i. e. Our Iran will be prosperous; grieve not; the nation 
will be freed from the fetters of aflliction; grieve not, Iran was 
once the realm of Cyrus, Darius and Alexander, the abode 
of Afrasiyab, Toos and Nauzar, the resting-place of Kaikaoos 
and other emperors and potentates. Why should it lie so 
desolate, devastated and afflicted as at present ? But the victim 
will be relieved from the hunter; grieve not; prosperity will 
soon dawn upon our Iran; grieve not. 

The faith of Zarathushtra and the magic of Iran’s name 
are enough to unify the Parsis of India. They are faithful to 
India, the benign mother who offered them shelter in the hour 
of their sorest need: but equally staunch is their devotion to 
Iran, the land of their Prophet and their illustrious ancestors, 
whose memories will ever remain fragrant with religious, histo¬ 
rical and cultural associations. As the distant lustre of the 
lighthouse cheers and heartens the weary and wave-tossed 
mariners, so too does the Light of Iran, glimmering in hoary 
antiquity in the age of Jamshid, kindled in succeeding ages 
by Zarathushtra, the Prophet of Righteousness, and kept bright 
and radiant through numberless vicissitudes by Iranian ancestors, 
pour its message of Hope and Unity in the hearts of the 
descendants of the Parsi refugees, who sought the hospitable 
shores of India thirteen centuries ago. PSyandeh bad Iran ! 
Durukhshandeh bad chiragh i Irrm 1 Long live Iran ! May the 
Light of Iran shine refulgent for ever 
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Aeschylus 32, 452 
Aesop's Fables 67 
Afrasiyab 218, 221, 223, 468 
Aga Khan 340 
Ahasuerus 36, 229-230 
Ahmad BahSrmast 439 
Ahmadshah Q5jiir386, 388, 390 
Ajanla caves 176, 370 


Akbar 26, 65, 66, 73-74, 334, 
335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 
370 

Akhgar 435 
Akwan Div 219-220 
‘Alauddin Khilji 334 
Albiruni 8, 82, 94 117, 179,325 
Alcibiades 455 

Alexander 28, 30, 31, 35, 38, 
43, 46,79,80, 86,134, 141, 
160, 210, 281, 348, 351, 438, 
450, 455, 463, 467 
‘Ali (Hazrat) 105, 106, 107, 254 
‘Ali AkbarkhSn Dehkhuda 
(Dakhw) 429 
‘Alimardankhan 340 
AmanulISLh (Amir) 395, 400 
Amir Khusru Dehlavi 144, 
277, 333-334 
Anaxagoras 453 
Anaximander 453 
Anaximenes 453 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 393-394 
449 

Antony (Mark) 45, 210 
Anwari 147, 307 
“ Anwar i Suhaili 67 
‘AqilkhSn 340 

Arabia and the Arabs. See Chap. 

V passim. The Iranians a 
cultured race 79-86; “ Ara¬ 
bic civilization a mis- 
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nomer 86-91; Arab persecu¬ 
tion 91-95; Iranian renais¬ 
sance 95-103; Iranis debt 
to Arabia 103-105; rise of 
the Shi‘a sect 105-107; the 
Mu‘atazalis 108; the “Ikh- 
wan us safa'' 108-109; rise 
of Sufism 109; substantial 
contribution of Iranian con¬ 
verts to “ Arabic civilzation 
110-119; refutation of theory 
that those who professed 
Islam and wrote in Arabic 
were Arabs 119-122. 

256 260, 261 

“Arabian Nights'" 115-116 
Arabic language 86, 87, 101, 
103, 119-122, 284-286, 287, 
333, 466 

Arabic script 104-105, 445 
Aramaic language-65-66, 283, 
284 

Ardshir BabkSn 45, 46-47, 
111, 173. 204, 355, 358, 360, 
363, 467 
Arif 441, 444 
Aristotle 64, 66, 113, 115 
Arjasp 218, 498 

Art (Iranian) See Chap. XVII 
passim. Iran a land of ruins 
346; Iranian art indebted 
to other nations 346-348; 
Achaemenian ruins of 
“Takht i Jamshid"" 348-351, 
354; “Takht i Suleiman 351; 
the ossuaries 351-352; 
“Qabr i Madari Suleimin*" 


351-352; figures of Cyrus 
and Darius 352-353; the 
legend of Behistun 353; 
Achaemenian vessels and 
coins 354; Sasanian art 
355-363; Sasanian coins 363; 
dome, vault and arch 355- 
356; Sasanian palaces 356- 
358; “Naqsh i Rustam"" 

358- 359; “K‘aba iZardusht"’ 
359; “Taq i BustSn” and 
the figure of Zarathushtra 

359- 361; dilapidated statue 
of Shahpur 1361; “ Naqsh i 
Rajab*’362; Sasanian paint¬ 
ing and calligraphy 363- 
364, 367; Dr. A. U. Pope 
on Iranian art 364-365, 370- 
372, 373; manufacture o 
textiles 365-366; ceramics 

366- 367; Muslim Iranian 
painting and calligraphy 

367- 368; Mongols patronize 
Iranian art 368-369; Iranian 
painting influences Indian 
painting 369-370; Muslim 
Iranian architecture 372-373; 
influence of Achaemenian 
on Indian architecture 374; 
Achaemenian influence on 
the Sarnath column of 
Ashoka 374-375; Iranian art 
influences other countries 
375-376; Ir^ian art declines 
under Qajar rule 376-377; 
but flourishes under Reza 
Shah Pahlavi 377. 

Artabanus IV (Ardvan)46 
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Artaxerxes II 238 
Asadi Tusi 144 
AsafkhSn 339 

Asfandiyar 158, 218, 219, 223 
Ashoka 73, 160-166, 198 374, 
410 

Ashraf 441, 444, 472 
Assyria and the Assyrians, 

See Chap. VIII passim. 
Early history of Assyria 
196; Mr. Vaux refuted 
197; Sir A. H. Layard re¬ 
futed 197-198, 207-208; 
resemblances between Irani¬ 
an angels and Assyrian 
deities 198-200; Assyria 
indebted to Iran 200-202; 
Iran indebted to Assyria 
;02-206. 

24, 25, 31, 35, 244, 346, 
347, 349, 464, 465, 467 
Astyages 25, 26, 46 
At'i Malek Juwaini 322 
**Atar Faroba" 5 
Atish 331 

* Attar 265, 308-309 

• Aufi 324 
Augustine (St.) 57 
Augustus 66 

Aurangzebe 52, 73, 74, 128, 
277, 332, 337, 340, 370, 457 
Avesta 152, 281, 408 
Avestan language 35, 281, 285 
Avicenna (See Bu‘Ali Sina) 
Ayati 442, 443 

AZad (Maulan-i Abul KalSm) 
385 


Az5d (Mouivi Muhammad 
Husein ) 343 
Azar 426 

B 

BSbak (grandfather of Ard- 
shir Babkan ) 45 
Babak (paymaster of the 
forces) 63 

Babar 26, 293, 337, 339, 369 
Babylonia 196, 241, 242, 244, 
346, 347 

Babylonian Captivity 226-228, 
232-236 

Babylonian language 35, 38 
Badayuni 337 
Bahadur Shah 277 
Bahais (the) 441, 443, 446n, 
460 

Bahar 441, 444 
Bahauddin 343 
Bahauddin Muhammad 276 
Baisanqar Mirza 367, 368, 372 
Bal‘ami 322 
Bapa Raval 174-175 
Barbud 84, 85, 286 
BSstannameh(See " Khu- 
dainameh '*) 

‘‘ Bayazid Bistami 261, 269- 
270 

Bedil 337 

Behistun and its inscriptions 
34-39, 149, 159, 353 
Behman Kaiqobad Sanjana 180 
Behram I 57 
Behram II 173 

Behram V ( Behramgur) 47, 
87, 174, 175, 286, 361, 367 
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“ Behram Yasht 222 
Behzad 368, 369, 372 
Belshazzar 226 
Berosus 198, 200 
“Bhavishya PurS^a*' 166 
Biruni (See Albiruni) 

‘‘Brut” 146 

Bu ‘Ali Sina (Avicenna) 118, 
119, 262, 324, 325 
Buddha 410 

Buddhism 56, 87, 162, 166, 177, 
247, 265-266, 464 
Bukhari 117 

“Bundehishn” 222, 239-240 
“Bustan” 312 
Buzurjmehr 66, 71, 111 

C 

Caesar (Julius) 210, 450 
Cambyses 26, 32, 210, 214-215 
“Capitulations*' 394, 460 
Chaijakya 165 

Chandragupta Maurya 43, 160- 
166, 198 

Changiz Khan 450 
Chess 66 

China See Chap. X passim. 
Characteristics of China and 
its people” 217; early con¬ 
nection between China and 
Iran 218-219; resemblances 
between Chinese and Ira¬ 
nian epic legends 219-222; 
and between their mytho¬ 
logies 222; can these resem¬ 
blances be accounted for ? 
222-223 

Chishti (see Mu‘inuddin) 


Christianity and the Christians 
17, 56 57, 58-61, 62, 70, 
91, 243-244, 246-250, 260, 
265, 466 
Christmas 249 
Cleopatra 210 
Commodus 243 
Communism 49, 420, 449 
Constantine 243 
Constantinople 64, 470 
Crassus 45 
Ctesias 81, 82 

Ctesiphon (Madain) 54, 68, 
357, 371 

Cuneiform script 35-36, 282 
Cyaxares 25, 26, 

“ Cyropaedia*’ 451 
Cyrus (the great) 26-27,36, 46, 
83, 133, 196, 214, 226-228, 
238, 347,349,351, 352, 354, 
4Y0, 418, 428, 437, 439, 451, 
472 

D 

Dadabhai Navroji 385, 389 
Dakhw (See ‘Ali Akbarkhan 
Dehkhuda) 

Daniel 232 

Danish Isphahani) 438 
“ Danishkadeh ” 399 
Daqiqi 129 

Dara Shikuh 277, 337, 340, 370 
Darius I (Darius Hystaspes) 
See Chap. Ill passim. ^ 
His vast empire 27-28; 
greatest conqueror in history 
before Alexander 28; his 
laws 28; his organization 
and administration 28-31; 
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his postal system 30; his 
road-building 30; his coins 
30-31; his clemency to the 
conquered 31-32; Darius 
and Egypt 32; Darius and 
Greece 32; the Suez Canal 

33- 34; a patron of learn¬ 
ing 34; makes Iran a sea- 
power 34; his incriptions 
on the rock of Behistun 

34- 39. 

43,61,81, 83, 107, 133, 159, 
161, 164, 205, 206, 213,215, 
229,238, 347, 349, 352, 354, 
374, 396,410,418, 437,439, 
451, 452, 457,469 
Darius IV (Codomanus) 43, 45 
“Dasht/’ (great desert) 448 
Daulatshah 323, 324 
David 225 

Dazh i Napisht 80 ♦ 

Dehqan Danishwar 68, 129 
Democritus 453 
“Dinkard'' 58, 80, 111, 465 
Diocletian 243, 245, 375 

E 

Easter 249 

Ecbatana (HaraadSn) 25 
Egypt and the Egyptians, see 
Chap. IX passim. 

Brief historical sketch of 
Egypt 210; resemblances 
f between Iranian and Egypt¬ 
ian deities 210-211; be¬ 
tween their beliefs 211-212; 
between their calendars 212; 
between their legends 213; 
between their words 213: 


can these resemblances be 
accounted for? 214; his¬ 
torical relations between 
Iran and Egypt 214-215. 

32, 34, 242, 346, 347, 
' 464, 465 

Elamitic language 35, 38 
England 39-40n, 58, 245, 383, 
384 387, 388, 389, 396,415- 
419, 432, 434 
Esther 229-230 
Euphemia 53, 61, 

F 

Faizi 334-335, 343 
Fakhr GurgSni 84 
FarghSni (Alfraganus) 117 
FarhSid 297, 353, 361 
“ Farhangistan'' 443 
Faridun 3, 8, 9, 218 
Farooq (ex-king of Egypt) 393 
Fatema al m‘asuma 107, 402, 
412 

Fath'ali Shah QajSr 376-377, 
384 

Ferishta 337 
Fidais (the) 52 
‘‘Fihrisr 82-83, 111, 115 
Fiqh 116 

Firdausi (See also ShShnSmeh) 
5, 6, 8, 75, 84, 85, 94, 95, 
213, 261,289, 297, 302, 303, 
305, 311, 321, 409, 423n, 
439, 471 
Firuz 173-174 
Fitzgerald 303-304, 362 
"TravasW 199, 200, 205, 206, 
212, ’353 

Fuzail bin 'Ayaz 262 
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G 

Galen 66 

Gandhi 383, 389, 391, 415, 445 
Ganj i Shapigan 81 
Gathas 20, 21, 22, 238, 257, 
258-259 

Gathic dialect 35, 282 
Gawan (Mahmud) 339 
Gayathbeg AMtimaduddaula 
339 

Germany 40n, 245, 415, 416, 
418 

Ghalib 331 

Ghazrdi 102, 118, 262, 325-326, 
342, 

GhazSnkhan 372 
Gnosticism 263, 267-268 
Greeks (the) 28-29, 32, 241,242, 
244, 246, 355, 358,452-453, 
455, 456, 463, 466, 468, 469, 
Gulbadan Begum 337 
‘"Gulistcin^^ 54, 313-314, 321 
Gushtasp 218 

hi 

Habib "Ajami 262 
Hadi 443 ' 

Hadith 115, 117, 254, 255, 256, 
260, 292 
Hadrian 33 

Hafiz 144, 145, 291, 303, 316- 
320, 409 ' 

Halaqu Khan 372 
Haii ( Khwaja Altaf Husein ) 
343 

Mali 'Abbas 117 
Hamdullah Mustaufi 323 
Hamid Bey ('Abd ul Haq) 
341, 343 
31 


Hamida Begum 339 
Hanifa 117 
Hanzaleh 287 

Haptahindu (Saptasindhu) 152 
Harsha 170, 177-178 
HSrun ar Rashid 96, 99, 392 
Hasan Basri 262 
Hasan Muqaddam 'Ali Navruz 
427 

Hasan Sabbah 52 
Hataiia (Mr. M. L.) 407 
Hatifi 425 
Hazin 425-426 
Hcracleitus 453 
Heraclius 469 
Herod 72 

Herodotus 25, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
38, 81, 82, 160, 453, 454, 
455 

Hindi 330, 331, 332, 336, 466 
Hippocrates 66 
Hitler 27, 51 
Homa (Soma) 3, 197 
Homa Frrishmi 5, 

Homer 135, 141, 145, 146, 452, 
453 

Hormazd IV 59 
Hormizdas 58 
Hoshang 8 
Huan Tsiang 266 
Humayun 339, 369 
Husein (ImSm) 106, 178, 411 
Husein Baiqara (Sultan) 320, 
321, 324, 339, 368, 424 
Huzwarish 283, 284 

1 

Ibn 'Arabi 278 
Ibn Farid 254, 269 
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Ibn Haukal 179 
Ibn Khaldun 94 
Ibn Mufarrigh 287 
Ibn Muqara 67, 94-95, 117, 
124n 

Ibn Sa^ud 391 
Ibrahim Adham 262, 268 
Ibrahim al Mausili 117 
Ikhwan us safa 108-109, 110 
“Ilyfir^ (tribes) 448 
India, See Chap. VII passim. 
Split among followers of 
the Indo-lranian leligion 
151-152; India in the Avesta 
152; Iranians referred to in 
Hindu scriptures 153-155, 
in Hindu epics 155-156, in 
Hindu secular literature 157- 
158; India in Iranian epic 
literature 158; Iranian influ¬ 
ence on India in actual 
history 159 ff. — on Taksha- 
shiia 159-160; on the 
Mauryans 160-166, 374; Dr, 
Spooner's theory examined 
160-166; the Mag Brahmins 
166-171; traces of Iranian 
influence on India prior to 
651 A. D. — the inscription 
of Rudradaman 171-172; the 
Parthian conquests and trade 
in India 172-173: the Sasa- 
nian conquests in and con¬ 
tacts with India 173-176; 
the alleged massacre of the 
Parsis by Harsha 177-178; 
the Arab conquest and dis¬ 
persion of the Iranian Zara- 
thushtrians 178-180; their 


exodus to India 180 ff. "'Qis- 
seh i Sanjan" examined 180- 
188; reasons accounting for 
the survival of the Parsis 
(Indian Zarathushtiians) as 
a community in Western 
India 188-190; the Parsis and 
Mother India 190. 

9, 27, 66-67, 333-340, 
465, 473. 

Indo-lranian religion 12, 151, 
200 

Iradaikhan 337 

Iraj Mirza 436, 441, 444 

Iran and the Iranians. See Chap. 
XX passim. The area, popu¬ 
lation and geographical si¬ 
tuation of Tran 448; its re¬ 
sources 448-449; susceptibi¬ 
lity of people to communis¬ 
tic ideas 449-450; Iran the 
cockpit of Asia 450; Iran 
the bulwark of India's de¬ 
fence 450-451; the greatness 
of ancient Iran recognized 
in Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, 
Reman and Muslim annals 
451-452; influence of Iran 
on the speculative thought 
of Greece 452-453; ancient 
Iranians renowned for their 
bravery 454-455; and for 
their high character 455-456; 
review of Iranian character 
456-457; decline in national 
character 457-459; reasons 
of this decline 459-461; 
Iranian Zarathushtrians 461- 
463; Iranian trait of adapta- 
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bility 463-464; similarity 
between genius of Iran and 
Rome 464-465; Iran not 
original and inventive but 
assimilative and interpreta¬ 
tive 465; influence of Iran 
on other nations 465-466; 
the resilience of Iran as seen 
in her history 466-468; 
Iran's abhorrence of foreign 
rule 468-469; the Iranians a 
homogeneous peop!e469;the 
Achaemenian and Sasanian 
empires 469-470; reasons of 
the undying vitality of Tran 
470-473; Iran and the Parsis 
of India 473. 

Isaiah 227-228 
'Ishqi 439, 441, 444 
Islam (see also Quran) 107,464, 
466, 470 

Isma‘il Safawi (Shah) 321, 424 
467 

Isphahani 117 
Istakhr (see Persepolis) 

Ives (St.) 58 

J 

J‘afar Qarachedaghi 427 
Jamaluddin al Afghan (Sayyad) 
385, 389 
Jamblichus 267 

Jami 143, 303, 320-321, 323, 
339, 343, 424, 425 
Jamshid See Chap. I passim. 
Settles in Aeranvaejo4; his 
happy colony 5; declines 
prophetship 5; installs a 
great fire 5; he is both king 


and priest 5; introduces 
the Kushti 5; divides 
his people into toui 
classes 6; discovers use of 
wine 6; his world-revealing 
cup 6, 7; he inaugurates (he 
New Year day in spring 7; 
his miracles 7; numerous 
discoveries attributed to 
him 8; his defeat and flight 
9; his end 10; Ihs services 
and achievements 10. 

151, 197, 361, 410, 473 
Jannat 441 

Jeh .naiTi Begum 277, 337 
Jehangir 337, 370 
Jerusalem 31 
Jesus 72, 247, 248, 249 
Jews. See Chap. XI passim. 
Characteristics of the Jews 
and their early history 225; 

Babylonian Captivity’'226; 
its end by Cyrus and the 
results 226-228; Jews and 
Darius 1 229; Jews and 
Ahasucrus (Artaxerxes 1) 
229-230; Jews and Sasa¬ 
nian kings 231; Zaralhush- 
trian influence on Judaism- 
Adam and Eve 231; angelo- 
logy 232; heaven and hell 

232- 233; Day of Judgment 

233- 234; the Messiah 234; 
Satan 234-236; Zarathush- 
trianism influences Judaism 
and through it Christianity 
and Islam 236. 

31-32, 57-58, 62,91,466. 
Julian 244,247,450 
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Junaid Baghdadi 261 
‘'Jund i Shahpur"’ 65 
.Justinian 64, 258, 450 

K 

K/aba i Zardusht 359 
“ Kadambari157 
Kaikhusru Shahrukh (Arbab ) 
408 

Ivalileh wa Damaneh 67, 
115, 176 

Kamal Pashfi 389, 391, 395, 
400 

Kansa 72 

Karai^i W^ighela 334 
Karimkhan Zend 468 
IvarniLinch i Arikshlra Pap- 
ka,n46 
Kashefi 67, 323 
Kerm.in 462 
Kershasp 3,9,158,220 
Khalid ibn Waiid 454 
Khankhaniin ( ‘Abdur Rahim) 
320, 335-336 
Kharizmi 117 
Kharoshthi 160,162,283 
“ Khudainameh67-6^^, 129, 
136,288 

Rhusru I (see Naushirwan) 
Khusru II (Khusru Parwiz ) 
47,59,64,73,84,85,176,286, 
353,355,357, 360, 361,363, 
439,469,470 
Khwandmir 323 
Kindi 119 

Krishna 72,166,167,410 
Kurdi ( Mahmud) 367 
Kushti 5,197 


L 

Laili 297,306,332 
Louis XIV 66, 340 

M 

Madain ( see Ctesiphon ) 

Mag Brahmins 166-171, 187, 
189, 245 
Magi 25, 203 

Mahabharata 155,156,161,217 
Maham Begum 339 
Mahmud Ghaznavi 102,117,130, 
131,137,144,262,289 
Mahmud Shabistari 265 
Majnoon 297,306,332 
Malcolmkhan 427,429 
Mamun 93,96,99-101,117,287 
Mani56-57,60,113,218,367,375, 
428 

Mansur HalkJ 109,262,275 
Manu 4.9 
Manu Smriti 157 
Mar Aba 59 

Marker ( Mr. P. D.) 423 n 
M‘arur Karkhi 262,268 
Marx 49 

Mazdakand Mazdakism 48-52, 
428,456 

‘‘Masnavi'* 310-312 
Masruk 69 
Mas‘udi 132,179 
Medes (the) 24,25,26,202,203, 
467 

Messiah 234,248 
Mihirkula 246 
Miltiades 455 
Mirabai 272,273 
Mirak IsphahSni 368 
Mir 'Ali Shir NawSi 320, 323, 
324,335,343 
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Mir Jumla 340 
Mirkhwand 323 
Mir Sayyad "Ali Tabrizi 369 
Mithra and Mithraism. See 
Chap. XII Passim. Origin of 
Mithraism 238; character¬ 
istics of Mithra 238-239; 
Mithra slaying the bull 239- 
-240; prevalence ofMithra- 
worship among the various 
nations 240-242; Mithraism 
among the Romans 242-243; 
Mithraism rivals Christian¬ 
ity 243-244; vestiges of 
Mithraism in West and East 
244-246; causes of triumph 
of Christianity over Milh- 
raism 246-247; Mithraism 
leaves its mark on Christia¬ 
nity 247-249; alleged demoli¬ 
tion of Miihraic scriptures 
by the Christian Church 
249-250. 

169, 170, 198, 199, 
211, 264, 375, 466, 
Mithridates I (of Parthia) 45, 
172 

Mithridates V (of Pontus) 43,44 
Mitra (See Mithra) 

Morier J. 458, 461 
Moses (Prophet) 72, 210, 225 
Moses of Chorene 133 
Mu'atazili 108 

Mudrarakshasa"' 157,161,164 
Muhaiyuddin"‘Arabi 254 
Muhammad (Prophet) 69-73, 
89, 90, 115, 117, 178, 228, 
253, 254, 255, 292, 325, 410, 
432, 437, 454 
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Muhammadali ShahQajar 386, 
388 

Muhammad Begda (Sultan) 44 
Muhammad bin 'Ali 117 
Muhammadkhan QajSr (Shah) 
468 

Muhammadkhan Taher Tabrizi 
429 

Muhammad Reza Pahlavi 
(Shah) 393, 439 
Muhammad Sharif 373 
Muhtasham Kashi 425 
Mu‘inuddin Chishti 277, 338- 
339, 340 

Mullas (the) 391, 398, 399-401, 
402, 403, 404, 405, 414, 
432, 440, 461 
Muluk at Tawgiif 45 
Musa (Shaikh) 428 
MuzafTaruddin Shah Qajar 
385-386 

N 

Nadim(Muhammad bin Isluiq) 
82-83, 111,115 
Nadirshah 320,340,468 
N‘amatkhan ‘Ali 337 
Napoleon 27,33,41n, 210 
Naqsh i Rajab 348.362 
Naqsh i Rustam 8,38,159,205, 
348,352,358-359 
Narsi 173 
Nasikh 331 

Nasiruddin Shah Qajar 385 
Nasiruddin Tusi 315,321 
‘^Nasks’^ 79-80,11 1 
Naushirwan (Khusru I). See 
Chap. IV passim. 

Iran after Alexander 43; 
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kings of Pontus 43-44; the 
Parthians 44-46; the chief 
Sasanian kings 46-48; Nau- 
shirwan ascends the throne 
48; N. and Mazdak 48-52; 
N’s sternness 50-51,52,53; 
N's justice 53-56; religious 
policy of the Sasanians56- 
61; N’s religiotis policy61; 
N's administration 61-63,64; 
N’s military rerorms63-64; 
N's naval force inadequate 
64; N. a patron of learning 
64-68; ]N\s conquest of 
Yemen and its consequences 
68“7]; N's dream 71; N. 
spares the child Muhammad 
71-73; N. and Akbar 65, 
73-7*1; N. and Justinian 74; 
N's greatness 74-75, 

43, 59. 107, 111, 129, 
174-176,218-219, 355, 357, 
361,373,410,418,439,452,469. 
Naziri 336, 337 
Nebopolessar 25 
Nebuchadnezzar 22h 
Nco'Plalonisls and Neo-Pla¬ 
tonism 65.107, 109, 263,266- 
267, 464 
Neslorians 65 
Nineveh 25 
Ninus 24 

Nizami ‘Aruzi (Samarqandi) 
323 

Nizami Ganjavi 144, 147, 176, 
303, 305-307, 334 
Nizamuddin Auliya 277 
Nizamul mulk 52,102,342 
Nizaraul mulk (of Deccan 
Piaidarabad) 339 


Nur Jehrm 339 
Nushzad 53, 61 

O 

Old Persian language 35, 38, 
281, 282, 285 

P 

Pahlav 154, ]5:>, 156, 157, 172 
Pahlavi 35-36, 65-66, 67, 83, 
84, 86, 104-105, 131, 179, 
281-286, 408 
Pal lavas ( ihe ) 172 
Panchtantra67, 176 
Pars 25-26, 30. 40n, -!6, 151, 154 
Parsagard 26, 38, 349, 351, 352, 
472 

Parshu 153 
Parsikii 154, 155, 283 
PEirsis (the) 26, 74, 128, 148, 
154, 155, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 177-190, 283, 340, 406, 
456, 473 

Parthia and the Parthians 44- 
46, 133, 153, 154, 172, 173, 
177,240-241,244, 281,282, 
284, 467 

Parwin A^etasami 441 
Pausanias 455 

Pazend 35-36, 103, 104, 131, 
284-286, 443 

Persepolis (Istakhr ) 8, 30, 38, 
159, 205, 207, 348, 349, 

351, 465 

Persian language. See Chap. 
XIY passim. Evolution of 
Avestan language 281; Old 
Persian 281-282; cuneiform 
script 282; Pahlavi 282-283; 
Huzwarish 283; limitations 
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ofPahlavi 283-284; Pazend 
284; Pazend, influenced by 
Arabic, is Persian 284-285; 
Persian, the language of 1 ran, 
could not be swamped by 
Arabic 285-286; origin and 
growth of Persian 286-289. 

35-36, 101-102, 104, 
291-292. 

Persian liieraturc (classical) 
See Chap. XV 'passim. 
Persian language 291-292; 
merits and demerits of 
Persian Ihera l ure 292-502; 
the seven ages of Persian 
literature .303; great 

Persian poeis 303-321 ; 
characteristics of Persian 
prose 321-332: Persian 
historians 322-323; Persian 
critics 323-324; miscel¬ 
laneous Persian writers in 
prose 324-326. 

Persian literature (modern). See 
Chap. XIX passim. Decline 
of poetry under the Safavi 
kings 424-425; advance of 
prose 425-426; rise of jour¬ 
nalism and its influence 426, 
428-429: rise of drama 426- 
427; cultural contact with 
the West 428; characteristics 
of modern Persian literature 
430, 442-446; treatment of 
Nature 430-431; great 
modern poets 433-43:^,441; 
influence of politics and pat¬ 
riotism on modern Persian 
literature 431-432; illustra¬ 
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tions 433-435; polygamy 
deprecated 435-436; parda 
disapproved 436; female edu* 
cation advocated 436; treat¬ 
ment of religion 436-437; 
glories of ancient Iran cele¬ 
brated 438-439; dramas 439- 
440; revival of Zarathush- 
trian culture during Reza 
Shah’s reign and its condi¬ 
tion thereafter 440; estimate 
of modern Persian literature 
440-441; p ro ^ o 2 • c e k peri- 
menls 442; anxiety to pre¬ 
serve the peril V of the 
language 442-445; con¬ 
troversy about the Arabic 
script 445; modern literature 
of Iran the necessary com¬ 
plement of Reza Shah^s 
reforms 445-446. 

Persian literature (its influence). 
See Chap XVI passim. 
Persian language and litera¬ 
ture influenceUrdu language 
and literature 330-333; 
Indian-Persian literal ure 333- 
338; India’s indebtedness to 
Iran in various ways 338- 
340; influence of Persian 
language and literature on 
Turkish language and litera¬ 
ture 341-343; Urdu and 
Turkish literatures whole¬ 
somely influenced by the 
West 343-344. 

471-472 

Peter the great 392 

Pharaoh 72 
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Plato 48, 64, 82, 210, 453, 463 
Pliny 81 
Plotinus 266 
Plutrach 81, 82, 243 
Porapey 243, 450 
Porphyry 267 

Pour i Daood 25, 60, 115, 433- 
435,436, 437, 441, 443, 445 
Pourushaspa 3 
Procliis 267 
Pruthu 153, 154 
Pulkesi II 176 

Q 

Qaani 303, 336, 343, 425, 442 
Qabr i madar i Suleiman 351, 
358 

''Qisseh i Sanjan*' 180-188 
Qobad 48, 49, 50, 52, 62, 428 
Quran (see also Islam) 70, 100, 
107, 109, il4, 115, 

253-257, 258, 261, 292, 
310, 398, 403 
Qurrat abain 441 

R 

Rabi‘a 272 
Rafa‘i 276 
'"Raghuvansha” 157 
Rama 410 
'‘Ramayaija” 155 
Ramburzin 53 
Rashiduddin Fazlullah 323 
Razi (Rhages) 118 
Reza ‘Abbasi 369 
Rcza (Imam) 107, 412 
Reza Shah Pahlavi See Chap. 
XVIIl passim. Condition of 
Iran prior to Reza Shah 
38 3-385 j the Persian Revo¬ 


lution 385-386; high-handed 
policy of Russia and Eng¬ 
land in Iran 386-388; Reza 
Shah and Gandhi 389; rise 
of Reza Shah and his early 
administration 390-391; his 
accession to the throne 392; 
Reza Shah and Peter the 
great 392; Reza Shah's be¬ 
nevolent and tolerant regime 
393; Reza Shah and the 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 393- 
394; Reza Shah repeals 

the Capitulations" 394; 
Reza Shah, Kamal Pasha 
and Amir Amrmullah 395: 
Reza Shah the great builder 
of roads 396; he constructs 
the Trans-Iranian Railway 
396-397; he reorganizes the 
army 397; he revises the 

law of the land 398; his 

educational policy 398-399; 
he transforms Iran into an 
ultra-modern country 399; 
he suppresses the power of 
the Mullas 400-401; he 
abolishes the parda 401403; 
his social reforms 403405, 
406; his tolerance of all 
religions 405; R. an admi¬ 
rer of Western progress 404; 
his economic reforms 406- 
407; his tolerant policy to¬ 
wards the Zarathushtrians 
and encouragement of their 
culture 407-410; he bans 
the Paziyahs 410-411; he 
bans the pilgrimage to 
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Mecca 411-412j he confiscat¬ 
es the Waqfs to the 
State 412-413; causes of 
his unpopularity in certain 
quarters 413-415; R’s abdi¬ 
cation as the result of the 
aggressive policy of Britain 
and R ussia 415-417 ;criticism 
of the policy 417-419: state 
of Iran subsequent to R"s 
fall 419-420; R^s death 420. 

149,291, 373,377,432, 
440,445,458,461,468,472 
Reporter (Mr. A. E.) 407,409 
Rg Veda 151,153,154,238 
Rome and the Romans 30,33, 
43,44, 45, 68, 241-244, 246, 
464-465;466 
Rosetta stone 41-42 n 
Rudaki 67,145,146,289,303 
Rudradilman 171, 172 
Ruhallah 340 

Rumi 144,265,269,277,278,297, 
303,309-312,326,343 
Russia 383,387,388,389.396,406, 
415-420,432,434,449-450 
Rustam 9,135,138,139,140,219, 
220,223,361 

Rustam Giv (Arbab) 408 
S 

'‘Sab‘a Mu‘allaqat” 90,113 
S‘adi 54,142,141,291,303, 312- 
315,321,334,336,339,409 
Sadra ( Mulla) 425 
Sa‘eed Nafisi 59.88,438,443 
Sa'eef 69 

Sahl bin ’Abdullah Shushtery 
262 


Sahrwardi 312, 338, 339 
Saib 343, 425 
Salad in 210 

Salman Parsi 110,261,456 

Sanai 265, 307-308 

San‘atzadeh Kcrmani 428 

Sanjrm : see “ Qisseh i Sanjiln/’ 

Sanskrit 330,331,332,336 

Saptasindhu. See Haptabindu 

Sardanapalus 25 

Sari as Saqti 262 

Sarmad 277, 340 

Sarnath 374-375 

‘‘Sarv i Kishmar'" 213 

Sas5.n 45 

Satan 235-236 

Sayyads (the) 178 

Seleucus 43 

Shah Jehan 331, 332, 340, 357, 
370 

ShahnSmeh. See Chap. VI 
passim. Iran after the Arab 
conquest 127-129; circum¬ 
stances leading to the 
composition of the Sh5h- 
nameh 129-130, 136, 137; 
Firdausi's services to the 
mother-tongue 130-131; 
Shahnameh as historical 
epic 131-134; defects in the 
ShahnSmeh 134; ShahnSmeh 
as a cultural treasure 134- 
135; influenceof Shahni.meh 
on Europe 135-136; its style 
137-139; the heroic senti¬ 
ment in the ShahnSmeh 

139- 140; erotic sentiment 
140; pathetic sentiment 

140- 141; terroristic sen- 
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timent 141; romantic senti¬ 
ment 141; devotional senti¬ 
ment 141-142; wisdom ele¬ 
ment in ShahnSmeh 141; 
Prof. E. G. Browne and 
the ShabiiSmeh 142-143; 
influence of Shahnameh on 
Persian literature 143-145; 
Firdausi, Homer and Shake¬ 
speare 145-146; Shahnameh 
and “BriiP" of Layamon 
146; tributes paid to Shah- 
nameh 146-147; unsuccessful 
attempt to debunk Shah- 
nameh 148; debt of Iran and 
particularly Zarathushtrian 
Iran toShahnSmeh 148-149. 

5, 6, 7, 24,36, 50, 68, 
■ 71, 84, 87, 158,218-223, 282, 

288, 292, 305,311, 471 
( see also Firdausi) 
Shfihpur 1 56, 57, 60, 173, 355, 
359, 360, 361, 362 
Shahpurll 47, 173,357 
Shahpurgard 65 
Shahpur Khoriisani 369 
Shahrukh 372 
Shaikh Salim 277 
Shanasi Effendi 343 
Shaukat 343 

ShPa92, 105-107, 110,411, 424, 
459, 464 

Shirin 47, 286, 297, 353, 363', 
439 

Siavush 218, 220, 221, 223 
Sisodiyas (the) 178 
•'Siyasatnameh 52 
Socrates 453, 463 
Sohrab 140-141,219 


Solomon 225 
Soma (See Homa) 

Somnath 312 
Spenta 438 

Suez canal 33-34, 215 
Sufism. See Chap. XIII 

passim^ What is Sufism ? 
252; etymology of the word 
Sufi 252-253; the theory that 
Sufism had its root in 
Arabia 253-254; and in the 
Quran 254-256; the spirit 
of the Arabs and of the 
Quran inconsistent with 
that of Sufism 256-257; 
spirit of Zarathushtrianism 
equally opposed to that of 
Sufism 257-258; the theory 
that Sufism originated in 
Zarathushtrianism 258-259; 
Sufism prevailed largely in 
Iran 260-262; social back¬ 
ground of Iran when Sufism 
arose 262-263; Zarathush¬ 
trian mysticism flowered in 
Sufism after advent of Islam 
263-264; Sufism an eclectic 
system 265; Sufism was 
influenced by Christianity 
265; by Buddhism 265-266; 
by Neo-Platonism 266-267; 
by Gnosticism 267-268; 
characteristics of Sufism 
268-272; Sufism compared 
to the erotic Bhakti-cult 
of the Vaishijiavas 272-273; 
symbolical terminology of 
erotic Sufi poetry 273-274; 
dangers of erotic symbolism 
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274; the four stages of 
Sufism 275-276j the Sufi 
orders 276-277; resemblances 
between mystics of various 
faiths and countries 277; 
decline of Sufism 277-278. 
For great Sufi poets see — 
Sanfii, "Attar, Rumi, S"adi, 
Hafiz. 

65, 109,301-302, 332, 

342. 

Sulaiman the Magnificent 424 
Sultan Muhammad 369 
Sunni 92, 105, 411, 424, 459 
Susa 30, 38 
Suzani 145 

I 

Tabari 132, 322 
Tagore 320, 437 
Takht i Jamshid 8, 348-351, 
358, 375 

Takht i Suleiman 351 
Takshashila 159-160, 162/ 
Tamerlane 293, 317-318, 367, 
368, 372, 450, 464, 467 
Tansar ( Dastur) 47 
Taq i Bustan 47, 359-361, 373 
Taq i Kisra 54, 55, 68, 357, 
361,373 

Tarsusi (Abu Taher) 144 
Tehmineh 141 
Tehmuras 8 
Thales 453 
Themistocles 455 
Theodosius 247 
Titus 225 
Todurmal 331 
Tolstoi 445 


Trajan 33, 45 
Tribunus 61 
""Tudeh"' party 420 
Tulsidas 336 

Turkey, the Turks, Turkish 
literature 307, 341-344, 372, 
375, 424, 463, 466. 

See also Kam-il Pasha. 

U 

‘Ubaid Ziikani 145 
"Umar 1 76n, 85,91,148,365,411 
"Umar Khayyam 102, 303-305, 
342, 362 

‘Unsari 147, 303 
Upanishads 263 
Uranus 65 

Urdu, Rise of Urdu language 
330; influence of Persian 
literature on Urdu litera¬ 
ture 330-333; Urdu literature 
influenced by the West 
343-344. 

466 

"Urfi 336, 337 
Ustad "Isa Shirazi 373 
Ustad Muhammad 369 

V 

Vaishriava Bhakti-cult 272,273 
VarSharaihir 157, 170, 245 
Vedanta philosophy 109,266, 
464 

Vedas 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 153-154, 
238 

(Also see Veda) 
VivangahSn 3, 10 
VivaswSn 3, 

Vologeses I (Palash) 44-45 
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W 

^Wais wa Ramin'' 84, 115 

Wajihuddin 'Alavi 337 

'"Wamiq wa ‘Uzra 67, 84, 115 

''WaqP's 413 

Wassaf 322 

Wordsworth 445 

Wusuq ud daula 384, 390 

X 

Xenophanes 453 
Xenophon 32, 82, 451 
Xerxes 350 

Y 

YaghmS 425 
Yama 3, 4, 9 
Yami 3 

Y'aqub Laith SaffSri 129, 286- 
287 

Yazdejard I 59, 87, 231 
Yazdejard II 231 
Y azdejard III (Y azdcjard Shehr- 
yrir) 48, 68, 106, 131 178 
Yemen 68-71 
Yezd 462 

Yima (Yi maksh et a). See J am sh id 
Z 

Zaibunnisa 277, 337 
Zal 9, 220 

Zarathushtra.SeeChap.II/?avj/m. 
3, 24, 25, 81 82, 134, 151, 
158, 181, 213, 214.359-360, 
410, 438, 439 

Zarathushtrianism. See Chap. 
II passim. Zarathushtrian¬ 
ism and Vedic faith 12-13; 


good and evil inZ.ism 13-14; 
Zism progressive in spirit 
14; no trace in it of asceti¬ 
cism 15; Z.ism inculates 
moderation 15; pure mind 
16; devotion 16; righteous¬ 
ness 16-17; fire as 
symbol of God 17; truth 
and justice preferred to 
love 17-18; the ethical code 
of Z.ism 19; it encourages 
freewill 20; Zn. eschatology 
20-21; the mystic element in 
Zism 21; Zism more ethi¬ 
cal than speculative 21; its 
effect on subsequent reli¬ 
gions 21-22; a simple, 
practical, optimistic faith, 
preaching benevolence 22; 
the mainstay of the Parsis 
22-23. 

44,47,49,50,56,57,58,80, 
83,91,109, 116, 160, 165, 190 
198-208, 210-212, 232-236, 
238-242, 244, 247-250,257- 
260,263, 264, 265.266, 281, 
440,451,470,471.473 
Zarathushtrians of India. See 
Parsis 

Zarathushtrians of Iran 82, 
128,148,407-410,432,461-463 
Zend 281 

2511 as Sultan 377 
Zohak 9,10 
Zuhuri 336-337 
Zunnoon Misri 254 
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